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Bentham’s Theory of Fictions 

INTRODUCTION 

By C. K. OGDEN 

I.-ORIGINS AND INFLUENCES 

If the History of Philosophy ever comes to be rewritten 
so that philosophers are assessed rather for their ability 
to recognize the linguistic basis of ‘ philosophy ’ than for 
their attempts at an imaginative reformulation or a static 
analysis of the legacies of various types of Word-magic, 
many surprising revaluations will be necessary. 

Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume . . . Mill, 
Bradley, RusseU — such is the tradition, with appropriate 
variants for the three final links, which is generally 
supposed to constitute the English contribution to the 
highest or the deepest Thought of htimanity. To his 
five great predecessors Bentham acknowledges his debt. 
It is the purpose of the present volume to give some 
indication of the debt which future generations may 
acknowledge to Jeremy Bentham, when he has taken his 
place as sixth in the line of the great tradition — and in 
some respects its most original representative. 

From D’Alembert as well as from Home Tooke Ben- 
tham also derived suggestions for his remarkable anticipa- 
tions of the modem approach to the symbolic tangle by 
which ph5rsics and psychology are alike confronted ; but 
quite apart from all such influences, there are certain 
features of his treatment of Fictions which suggest that 
he would have arrived quite independently at the analysis 
which posterity has hitherto so completely neglected. 

Ghosts, no less than his horror of Legal Fictions, can be 
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shown to have played their part in determining the 
intensity and pertinacity of his researches. For over 
sixty years he struggled with the primary technique of 
linguistic psychology ; for nearly eighty years he was 
acutely conscious of the problem of fictional entities.^ 

As an infant, instead of the travel or history which 
fascinated him hardly less than ordinary tales of imagina- 
tion, he was set to read the Fables of Phaedrus, but their 
arbitrarily fictional character annoyed him. “ Fables, 
inasmuch as they are stories in which inferior animals 
are represented as talking together like men and women, 
never had any charm for me." This was at the age when 
English chilcken of the last two centuries were afliicted 
by the collects, and Bentham p&re, though sane enough 
in some respects, did not refrain from subjecting his 
offspring to such lin g uistic tribulations. 

l^uaiiy potent in impressing on a sensitive mind the 
power of Word-magic was the influence of his grand- 
mother, who would nightly insist on giving her blessing 
before he climbed the stairs to her bed in the old Barking 
house. Seventy years later, the memory was still fresh : 

" Previous to the ceremony, I underwent a catechetical 
course of examination, of which one of the questions was — 
‘ Who were the children that were saved in the fiery furnace ? ' 
Answer — ‘ Shadrach, Meshacb and Abednego ’ ; but as the 
examination frequently got no farther, the word Abednego 
got associated in my mind with very agreeable ideas, and 
it ran through my ears, like Shadrach, Meshach, and To-bed- 
we-go, in a sort of pleasant confusion which is not yet 
removed.” • 

This same old lady also assisted him to consolidate his 
experience of the mystery of Fictions ; for on her walls 
hung a ' sampler ’ depicting Adam, Eve, and the forbidden 
fruit. 

* Cf. Tke Theory of Legislation, uniiorm with the present volume, 
where this aspect of Bentbam’s work is related to his achievement in 
the R^ral field of Jurisprudence (Introduction, pp. xi fi.). 

* Works, Vol. X, p. i8. Later, when too old to be his grandmother’s 
bedfellow, he " bec^e the aole occupant of a large unfurnished room 
— a fit place for the visitation of nocturnal visitors ; and then and 
them it was that the devil and his imp appeared to me " (Ibid., p. 20). 
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" One thing alone puzzled me ; it was the forbidden fruit. 
The size was enormous. It was larger than that species of 
the gentis Orangeum which goes by the name of the for- 
bidden fruit in some of our West India settlements. Its 
size was not less than that of the outer shell of a cocoa nut. 
All the rest of the objects were, as usual, in piano ; this 
was in olio, indeed in aUissimo rdievo. What to make of it, 
at a time when my mind was unable to distinguish fictions 
from realities, I knew not." 

SPECTRES AND BOGEYS 
His grandmother’s mother was a " matron of high 
respectability and corresponding piety ; well-informed 
and strong-minded. She was distinguished, however ; 
for, while other matrons of her age and quality had seen 
many a ghost, she had seen but one And, added 
Bentham in his old age, " this subject of ghosts has been 
among the torments of my life. Even now, when sixty 
or seventy years have passed over my head since my 
boyhood received the impression which my grandmother 
gave it, though my judgment is wholly free, my imagina- 
tion is not wholly so ". His infirmity was not unknown 
to the servants. 

“ It was a permanent source of amusement to ply me 
with horrible phantoms in all imaginable shapes. Under 
the Pagan dispensation, every object a man could set his 
eyes on had been the seat of some pleasant adventure. 
At Barking, in the almost solitude of which so large a 
portion of my life was passed, every spot that could be 
made by any means to answer the purpose was the abode 
of some spectre or group of spectres. The establishment 
contained two houses of office : one about ten 5rards from 
the kitchen, for the use of ‘ the lower orders ’, another at 
the farther end of the little garden, for the use of ‘ the 
higher ’, who thus had three or four times the space to 
travel, on these indispensable occasicms, more than that 
which sufficed for the servile grade : but these shrines of 
necessary pilgrimage were, by the cruel genius of my 
tormentors, richly stocked with phantasms. One had for 
its autocrat no less a personage than ‘ Tom Dark ’ ; the 
other was the dwelling-place of ‘ Rawhead and Bloody 
Bones ’. I suffered dreadfully in consequence of my fears. 
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I kept away for weeks from the spots I have mentioned ; 
and, when suffering was intolerable, I fled to the fields." 

So dexterous was the invention of those who worked 
upon his apprehensions " that they managed to trans- 
form a real into a fictitious being. His name was Pale- 
thorp ; and Palethorp, in my vocabulary, was synon5mious 
with hobgoblin The origin of these horrors was this : — 

" My father's house was a short half-mile distant from the 
principal part of the town, from that part where was situated 
the mansion of the lord of the manor, Sir Crisp Gascoigne. 
One morning, the coachman and the footman took a con- 
junct walk to a public house kept by a man of the name 
(Palethorp) : they took me with them ; it was before I 
was breeched. They called for a pot of beer ; took each of 
them a sip, and handed the pot to me. On their requisition, 
I took another ; and when about to depart, the amount 
was called for. The two servants paid their quota, and I 
was called on for mine. Nemo dot quod non habet — this 
maxim, to my no small vexation, I was compelled to 
exemplify. Mr, Palethorp, the landlord, had a visage harsh 
and ul-favoured, and he insisted on my discharging my 
debt. At this very early age, without having put in for my 
share of the gifts of fortune, I foimd myself in the state 
of an insolvent debtor. ITie demand harassed me so 
mercilessly that I could hold out no longer : the door 
being open, I took to my heels ; and, as the way was too 
plain to be missed, I ran home as fast as they could carry 
me. The scene of the terrors of Mr. Palethorp’s name and 
visitation, in pursuit of me, was the country-house at 
Barking : but neither was the town-house free bom them ; 
for, in those terrors, the servants possessed an instrtunent 
by which it was in their power, at any time, to get rid of 
my presence. Level with the kitchen — level with the 
landing-place in which the staircase took its commence- 
ment — ^were the usual oflSces. When my company became 
troublesome, a sure and continually repeated means of 
exonerating themselves from it, was for the footman to 
repair to the adjoining subterraneous apartments, invest 
his shoulders with some strange covering, and, concealing 
his countenance, stalk in, with a hollow, menacing, and 
inarticulate tone. Lest that should not be sufficient, the 
servants had, stuck by the fireplace, the portraiture of a 
hobgoblin, to which they bad. given the name of Palethorp. 
For some years I was in the condition of poor Dr. Priestley, 
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on whose bodily frame another name, too awful to be 
mentioned, used to produce a sensation more than mental.” 


THE DEVIL AND HIS IMP 

Another instance of the influence of fictional horror 
occurred when the child was about nine : 

" I went to see a puppet-show : there were Punch and 
Joan — ^the de^, whom I had seen before ; but I saw, for 
the first time, the devil’s imp. The devil was black, as he 
should be ; but the devil’s imp was white, and I was much 
more alarmed at his presence than at that of his principal. 
I was haunted by him. I went to bed ; I wanted to sleep. 
The devil appeared to me in a dream ; the imp in his 
company. I had — ^which is not uncommon in dreams, at 
least with me — a sort of consciousness that it was a dream ; 
with a hope that, with a httle exertion, I might spring out 
of it : I fancied that I did so. Imagine my horror, when 
I still perceived devil and imp standing before me. It was 
out of the rain into the river. I made another desperate 
effort. I tried to be doubly awake ; I succeeded. I was 
in a transport of delight when the illusion altogether 
vanished ; but it was only a temporary relief ; for the 
devil and the imp dwelt in my waking thoughts for many 
a year afterwards,” 

A little later Literature played its part. His French 
tutor. La Combe, induced his father to give him the 
Letires Juivres, which filled his mind with vague terrors : 
” I could not understand the book, but I was frightened 
by the accounts of the vampires in it.” ^ The story of 
the Goat of the Cave in Robinson Crusoe also disturbed 
him : " It was a moot point with me whether it was a 
goat or the devil. I was indeed comforted to find it was 
a goat.” The Pilgrim’s Progress frightened him still 
more : ” I could not read it entirely through. At West- 
minster School, we used to go to a particular room to 
wash our feet : there I first saw an imperfect copy of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress ; the devil was everywhere in it, and 
in me too. I was always afraid of the devil ; I had seen 
him sowing tares, in a picture at Boghurst ; how should 

1 Works, Vol. X, pp. II and 21. 
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I know it was not a copy from the life ? ” And he had 
actually seen the devil, in the puppet-show ; “ I dreamt 
about him frequently : he had pinched me several times, 
cind waked me. . . . How much less \mhappy I should 
have been, could I have acknowledged my superstitious 
fears ! but I was so ashamed. Now that I know the 
distinction between the imagination and the judgment I 
can own how these things plagued me, without any im- 
peachment of my intellect.” 

OXFORD 

On the opposite page appears a portrait^ of Bentham 
at Oxford, shortly after his arrival there at the age of 
twelve and a half, in 1760. “ Paternal authority ”, he 
wrote at the age of eighty, ” compelled me to hammer 
out and send in, as a candidate for admission into the 
customary academical collection of half lamentational, 
half congratulationzil, rhythmical commonplaces, the sub- 
ject of which was the loss of one thing and the acquisition 
of another, a copy in Sapphics (sic) the first stana^ of which 

» First in the possession of the Earl of Shelburne, then of Sir John 
Bowring, and now in the National Fnrtrait Gallery. The artist was a 
certain Mr. Fry, and the stanza in question reads : — 

“ Eheu Georgi I jamne Britannica 
Gestare taedet sceptra pia manu 
Lingnisque perculram ^natum 
Et populum Patre destitutum ? ” 

Dr. Johnson made some criticisms of these verses but pronounced 
them " a very pretty performance of a young man ". Bentham was 
not impressed by Johnson's enrendations and gave them to a lady 
who wanted Johnson's signature. He later (1776) " belonged to a 
dinner dab, of which Johnson was the despot " ; and in a note written 
in 1785 he refers to him as “ the pomTOus vamper of commonplace 
mor^ty— of phrases often trite wit&>at oeing true ". 

A further sidelight on the picture is a note in the diary of Bentham 
pire, dated June 27-8, 1760 : " Paid for a commoner’s oown for mv 
son, £1, 128. 6 d. Paid for a cm and tassel, 78." W 
that a grievous annoyance to Mntham, at Oxford, \ 

1 the bair. ** Mine he said^ ‘*w“ ■* * ■■ 


dress hair, and he used to employ a portion of his 

cnings in shaping my kidney properly.’’ (Works, Vol. VIII, pp. 36, 
41, 31, 142 ; I, pp. 241-2.) 
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figures in a whole length portrait of me, in my academical 
dress.” 

At Oxford he found a physical and intellectual en- 
vironment that distressed him considerably ; but in due 
covirse he succeeded in moving his rooms in Queen’s 
College from “ the two-pair-of stairs’ floor, on the farther 
comer of the inner quadrangle, on the right band as you 
enter into it from the outer door ”, to the ground-floor, 
" on the right hand of the staircase, next on the left hand, 
as you go from the outer quadrangle to the staircase that 
leads to the former ones” — ^partly as a result of these 
childhood experiences.^ 

The first chamber ” was a very gloomy one. It looked 
into the churchyard, and was covered with lugubrious 
hangings. Bentham’s fear of ghosts, and the visitations of 
spiritual beings was strong upon him ; and the darkness of 
the chamber and its neighbourhood added to his alarms”.® 

On this grim foimdation was to be built a theory of 
symbols apphcable not only to the sins of the law and 
the confusions of philosophy but even to the respect and 
awe with which otherwise worthless individuals can be 
invested, qtui dignitaries. In the Constitutional Code this 
attribute is described as " altogether curious — deplorable, 
considering how mischievous it is ”. First, of course, 
there is the obvious fact of association, the potency of the 
symbol. " The digniteiry has in every instance for its 
immediate efficient cause, or rather instrument, some 
s5mibol perceptible to sense — ^to the sense of hearing at 
the least ; an appellation — ^most commonly in addition 
to it some symbol perceptible to the sense of sight, an 
embroidered imitation of a star, a ribbon of a particular 

1 Works. Vol. X, p. 39. 

* Throughout his life Bentham retained a vivid impresdon of his 
oym early experiences at the hands of uneducated domestics, and in 
his educational writings he constantly urges that children should as 
far as possible be rescued from their ministrations. On this occasion 
be comments (Ibid., p. 64) : “ My fear of ghosts had been implanted 
in my mind from earliest infancy by the too customary cultivation of 
that most noxious weed, domestic servants.*' And, as is well known, 
J. S. Mill was among the first to profit by his enlightened policies. 
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shape and colour, a medal. Of this power of s5unbols or 
signs over opinions the cause lies in the association of 
ideas — in the principle of association between idea and 
idea.” But there is more to it than mere association — 
and here came the ghosts : 

“ The curious circumstance is the irresistible force with 
which, in this instance, the cause operates in the production 
of the effect. Here are a set of men whom, taken in the 
aggregate, I cannot, upon reflection, look upon as fit objects 
of a greater portion of esteem and respect, nor even of so 
great a portion as an equal number of men taken at random. 
At the same time, spite of myself, by the idea of any one 
possessed of any of these s)mibols, a greater degree of those 
social affections is excited than is excited by the idea of 
any one not possessed of any one of those symbols. Whence 
thK inconsistency ? By a continually renewed train of 
association, commencing at the earliest dawn of reason, 
this opinion of the constant connexion between the possession 
of the external symbol in question and the mental quality 
in question, has been created and confirmed : for the revival 
of the erroneous opinion, a single instant suffices at all 
times : for the expulsion of it, nothing less than a train of 
reflection can suffice. 

To this case I feel a very conformable parallel may be 
seen in the case of ghosts and other fabulous maleficent 
beings, which the al^nce of light presents to my mind's 
eye. In no man’s judgment can a stronger persuasion of 
the non-existence of these sources of terror have place than 
in mine ; yet no sooner do I lay myself down to sleep in a 
dark room than, if no other person is in the room, and my 
eyes keep open, these instruments of terror obtrude them- 
sdves ; and, to free myself of the annoyance, I feel myself 
tmder the necessity of substituting to those more or less 
pleasing ideas with which my mind would otherwise have 
b^n occupied, those reflections which are necessary to keep 
in my view the judgment by which the non-existence of 
these creatiu'es of the imagination has so often been pro- 
nounced. The cause of these illusions were the stories told 
by servants in my childhood. 

The tale of the apparition of ghosts and vampires is not 
more fabuloiis than is in general the tale of worth, moral 
or intellectual, as applied to these creatures of a monarch 
who form the class of state dignitaries." 

* IVofA*, Vol. IX, pp. 83-4. 
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LEGAL FICTIONS 

At the age of sixteen, while Bentham was still at 
Oxford and attending Blackstone's lectures, a new and 
even more sinister symbolic product was forced on his 
attention ; for in Blackstone’s approach to jurisprudence 
he found at aU points a direct antithesis to the ortho- 
logical clarity which his early horror of darkness made 
imperative. In the Fragment on Government he noted the 
tone of regret in which Blackstone refers to the historical 
development of the English language as a legal medium ; — 
" The case is this. A large portion of the body of the 
Law was, by the bigotry or artifice of Lawyers, locked up 
in an illegible character, and in a foreign tongue. The 
statute he mentions obliged them to give up their hiero- 
glyphics, and to restore the native language to its rights. 

This was doing much ; but it was not doing every- 
thing. Fiction, tautology, technicality, circuity, irregularity, 
inconsistency remain. But above all, the pestilentid breath 
of Fiction poisons the sense of every instrument it com^ 
near.” ‘ 

Says Bentham’s Editor, John Hill Burton, writing in 
1828 to point the moral : " The ‘ Fictions of Law ', of 
which the English practice is so full, were repeatedly and 
earnestly attacked by Bentham, both collectively and in 
detciil. The example shown to the world, of falsehoods 
deliberately, and on a fixed system, told in the very 
workshops of justice, and by those who are employed to 
support truth and honesty, he looked upon as holding 
out a pernicious example to the pubhc. Without any 
sarcastic or reprehensory qualification, a Fiction of Law 
may be defined in general as the saying something exists 
which does not exist, and acting as if it existed ; or 
vice versa." 

Where the purpose of the Fiction is desirable, it should 
have been adhieved directly, without falsehood or am- 
biguity, by the Legislature. But whether used to a good 
or a bad purpose, it is an assumption of arbitrary power. 

1 fVorfts, Vol. I, p. 235. 


b 
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" A fiction of law ”, saj^ Bentham, " may be defined a 
wilful falsehood, having for its object the stealing legis- 
lative power, by and for hands which durst not, or could 
not, openly claim it ; and, but for the delusion thus 
produced, could not exercise it.” * 

It is true, continues Burton, that new Fictions are not 
now invented — at least on any considerable scale ; and 
those formerly created have become a fixed part of the 
law, uniform in their operation. “ It is still the case, 
however, that from the nominal repetition of the fraud 
under which they were originally perpetrated, they are a 
cumbrous and costly method of transacting judicial 
business. But they have a much worse influence than 
this. By the obscurity and complexity with which they 
surroimd operations which might be simple and open, 
they afford concealment to fraud and professional chi- 
canery ; they exclude the unprofessional man from the 
means of knowing what the lawyer is doing among the 
windings of the professional labyrinth, and they show 
him that the law countenances palpable falsehoods.” 
And he quotes Bentham as follows : — 

" When an action, for example, is brought against a man, 
how do you think they contrive to give him notice to 
defend himself ? Sometimes he is told that he is in jail ; 
sometimes that he is lurking up and down the country, in 
company with a vagabond of the name of Doe ; though 
all the while he is sitting quietly by his own fireside : and 
this my Lord Chief Justice sets his hand to. At other 


the Court of King's Bench extended its jurisdiction, was said in the 
writ to have been in the custody of the Jdarshall of the King's Bench 
Prison for an offence, though no such circumstance had taken place. 
The court had originally no jnrisdiction over any one who was not so 
in custody ; the lie was told that the court might have an excuse for 
interfering ; the court would not allow the lie to be contradicted, and 
it assnmed jurisdiction accordingly. The origin of this class of fictions 
was of the most sordid character — ^the judges and other officers of court 
being paid by fees, a trade competition for jurisdiction took place ; 
each court taring to ofier better terms to litigants than tbe others, 

.s s* .. IS. 

Of I 

Recoveries, Docking, Entails, etc." 
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times, they write to a man who lives in Cumberland or 
Cornwall, and tell him that if he does not appear in West- 
minster Hall on a certain day he forfeits an hundred pounds. 
When he comes, so far from having an3d.hing to say to 
him, they won’t hear him : for all they want him for, is to 
grease their fingers." 


THE WAY OUT 

It was to an analysis of Language that Bentham turned 
in the first instance for weapons against an evil that had 
its origin primarily in Word-magic. But he had great 
faith in the progress of Science as such, and above all of 
Physics. " In knowledge in general, and in knowledge 
belonging to the physical department in particular, will 
the vast mass of mischief, of which perverted religion is 
the source, find its preventive remedy. It is from physical 
science alone that a man is capable of deriving that mental 
strength and that well-grounded confidence which renders 
him proof against so many groundless terrors flowing from 
that prolific source, which, by enabling him to see how 
prone to error the mind is on this ground, and thence 
how free such error is from all moral blame, disposes him 
to that forbearance towards supposed error, which men 
are so ready to preach and so reluctant to practise.” ^ 
Hence his dissatisfaction with D’Alembert whose treat- 
ment, in his Encyclopedical Map, of the Irregularities of 
Nature he regarded as presenting itself “ in the character 
of a blotch, to which a sponge might apply a not in- 
congruous cure ”. For Bacon there was some excuse : 

" In the time of the English Philosopher, the mind was 
armoyed and oppressed by terrors which in the time of his 
French disciple had lost, though not the whole, the greater 
part of their force. In Bacon’s time— in the early part of 
the seventeenth century — everything in nature that was, or 
was supposed to be, extraordinary, was alarming ; alarming, 
and in some shape or other, if not productive, predictive at 
least of human misery. In this place, as in otW places — 
at this time, as at other times— Ghosts and Witches com- 
posed a constant part of the population. Devils an occasional 
» Works, Vol. VIII. p. 13- 
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one. Patronized by Queen Elizabeth, Dee had not long 
ceased to hold converse with his disembodied intimates : 
Lilly was preparing for the connexion he succeeded in 
forming with his. To bum heretics, to hang witches, and 
to combat devils, were operations, for all which Bacon’s 
Royal Patron held himself in equal and constant readiness." ^ 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEORY 

In 1775 Jeremy Bentham at the age of twenty-seven 
wrote : — 

" What we are continually talking of, merely from our 
having been continually tallong of it, we imagine we under- 
stand ; so close a imion has habit connected between words 
and things, that we take one for the other ; when we have 
words in our ears we imagine we have ideas in our minds. 
When an unusual word presents itself, we challenge it; 
we examine it ourselves to see whether we have a clear 
idea to annex to it ; but when a word that we are familiar 
with comes across us, we let it pass under favour of old 
acquaintance. 

The long acquaintance we have bad with it makes us 
take for granted we have searched it already ; we deal by 
it, in consequence, as the custom-house officers in certain 
countries, who, having once set their seal upon a packet, 
so long as they see, or think they see that seal upon it, 
reasonably enough suppose themselves dispensed with from 
visiting it anew.” 

Fictions of Law, he added, " are mightly pretty things. 
Locke admires them ; the author of the Commentaries 
adores them ; most lawyers are, even yet, well pleased 
with them : with what reason let us see 
In 1780, the year before Kant published his Critique 
of Pure Reason, Bentham printed his preliminary treatise 
on Jurisprudence, but " found himself unexpectedly 
entangled in an unsuspected comer of the metaphysical 
maze ", and decided to hold up publication till he had 
set his mind at rest. 

What was this unsuspected comer ? Nine years later, 
in 1789, he had sufficiently satisfied him^ of the 
* Ibid., p. 78. 

» Works, VoL X, pp. 74-5. 
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general validity of his Critical Elements to allow thpip to 
be formally published, with " a patch at the end and 
another at the beginning”, as / 4 n Introduction to the 
Principles of Morals arid Legislation, “ a great quarto 
volvune of metaphysics The edition was very small, 
“ and half of that devoured by rats ” : — the definitive 
reprint only appearing in 1823, with corrections by the 
Author, 

That his earlier troubles were partly due to the mere 
magnitude of his undertaking is clear from a further 
admission. ” I had got into a mizmaze ”, he says. “ I 
could not see my way clearly; it was a dark forest — 
for the vast field of the law was around me with all its 
labyrinths.” But it is significant that many of the most 
illuminating footnotes are concerned with linguistic diffi- 
culties, and particularly with the ramifications of fictional 
analysis 

In the Preface itself we are warned that the truths at the 
basis of political and moral science " are not to be discovered 
but by investigations as severe as mathematical ones, and 
beyond all comparison more intricate and extensive. The 
familiarity of the terms is a pres\imption, but it is a most 
fallacious one, of the facility of the matter. Truths in 
general have been called stubborn things; the truths 
just mentioned are so in their own way. They are not 
to be forced into detached and general propositions, 
unincumbered with explanations Jind exceptions. They 
will not compress themselves into epigrams. They recoil 
from the tongue and the pen of the declaimer. They 
flourish not in the same soil with sentiment. They grow 
among thorns ; and are not to be plucked, like daisies, 
by infants as they run. Labour, the inevitable lot of 
humanity, is in no track more inevitable than here.” 

In Chapter X, where the intricacies of the psychology 
of Motivation come up for discussion, reference is made 
to the apparent contradictions into which any one who 
confines himcplf to ordinary language will be led. “ His 
propositions will appear, on the one hand, repugnant to 
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truth ; and on the other hand, adverse to utility. As 
paradoxes, they will excite contempt ; as mischievous 
paradoxes, indignation. For the truths he labours to 
convey, however important, and however salutary, his 
reader is never the ^tter ; and he himself is much the 
worse. To obviate this inconvenience, completely, he has 
but this one unpleasant remedy; to lay aside the old 
phraseology and invent a new one. Happy the man whose 
language is ductile enough to permit Wm this resource. 
To palliate the inconvenience, where that method of 
obviating it is impracticable, he has nothing left for it 
but to enter into a long discussion, to state the whole 
matter at large, to confess that for the sake of promoting 
the purposes, he has violated the established laws, of 
language, and to throw himself upon the mercy of his 
readers.” 

To which Bentham adds as a note : " Happily language 
is not always so intractable but that, by making use of 
two words instead of one, a man may avoid the incon- 
venience of fabricating words that are absolutely new. 
Thus instead of the word lust, by putting together two 
words in common use, he may frame the neutral expression, 
sexual desire ; instead of the word avarice, by putting 
together two other words also in common use, he may 
frame the neutral expression, pecuniary interest. This, 
accordingly, is the course which I have taken. In these 
instances indeed, even the combination is not novel ; the 
only novelty there is consists in the steady adherence to 
the one neutral expression, rejecting altogether the terms of 
which the import is infected by adventitious and unsuitable 
ideas.” And furthermore ; " In the catalogue of motives, 
corresponding to the several sorts of pains and pleasures, 
I have inserted such as have occurr^ to me. I cannot 
pretend to warrant it complete. To make sure of rendering 
it so, the only way would be to turn over the dictionary 
from h< ynfiing to end ; an operation which, in a view 
to perfection, would be necessary for more purposes than 
this.” 
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In connexion with the classification of Offences (Chapter 
XVI) we find an elaborate note on the genera generalissima 
of Fictions in the field of law. Powers, it is here laid 
down, “ though not a species of rights (for the two sorts 
of fictitious entities termed a power and a right are al- 
together disparate) are yet so far included under rights 
that wherever the word power may be employed the 
word right may also be employed. The reason is, that 
wherever you may speak of a person as having a power, 
you may also speak of him as having a right to such 
power; but the converse of this proposition does not 
hold good ; there are cases in which, though you may 
sp)eak of a man as having a right, you cannot speak of 
tin as having a power, or in any other way mire any 
mention of that word. On various occasions you have a 
right, for instance, to the services of the magistrate : but 
if you eire a private person, you have no power over him ; 
aU the power is on his side. This being the case, as the 
word right was employed, the word pvwer might perhaps, 
without any deficiency in the sense, have been omitted. 
On the present occasion however, as in speaking of trusts 
this word is commonly made more use of than the word 
right, it seemed most eligible, for the sake of perspicuity, 
to insert them both.” 

And here comes a personal digression. It might have 
been expected, says Bentham, that since the word trust 
had already been expounded, the words power and right, 
upon the meaning of which the exposition of the word 
trust is made to depend, would be expounded also, since 
no two words can stand more in need of it than these do. 

" Such exposition I accordingly set about to give, and 
indeed have actually drawn up ; but the details into which 
I found it necessary to enter for this purpose, w^ of such 
length as to take up more room than could consistently be 
allotted to them in this place. With respect to these words, 
therefore, and a number of others, such as possession, title, 
and the like, which in point of import are inseparably 
ccmnected with them, instead of exMbiting the exposition 
itself, I must content myself with giving a general idea of 
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the plan which I have pursued in framing it : and as to 
everything else, I must leave the import of them to rest 
upon whatever footing it may happen to stand upon in 
the apprehension of each reader. Power and right, and 
the whole tribe of fictitious entities of this stamp, are all 
of them, in the sense which belongs to them in a book of 
jurisprudence, the results of some manifestation or other 
of the legislator’s will with respect to such or such an act. 
Now every such manifestation is either a prohibition, a 
command, or their respective negations ; viz. a permission, 
and the declaration which the legislator makes of his will 
when on any occasion he leaves an act uncommanded. 
Now, to render the expression of the rule more concise, 
the commanding of a positive act may be represented by 
the prohibition of the negative act which is opposed to it. 
To know then how to expound a right, carry your eye to 
the act which, in the circumstances in question, would be 
a violation of that right ; the law creates the right by 
prohibiting that act. Power, whether over a roan’s own 
person, or over other persons, or over things, is constituted 
in the first instance by permission ; but in as far as the 
law takes an active part in corroborating it, it is created 
by prohibition, and by command ; by prohibition of such 
acts (on the part of other persons) as are judged incompatible 
with the exercise of it ; and upon occasion, by command 
of such acts as are judged to be necessary for the removal 
of such or such obstacles of the numbCT of those which 
may occur to impede the exercise of it. For every right 
which the law confers on one party, whether that party be 
an individual, a subordinate class of individuals, or the 
public, it thereby imposes on some other party a duty or 
obligation. But there may be laws which conunand or 
prohibit acts, that is, impose duties, without any other 
view than the benefit of the agent ; these generate no 
rights : duties, therefore, may be either extra-regarding or 
self-regarding; extra-regarding have rights to correspond 
to them : s^-regarding, none." 

That a correct exposition of the words power and right 
must enter into a great variety of details will be obvious. 
" One branch of the system of rights and powers, and 
but one, are those of which property is composed : to 
be correct, then, it must, among other things, be applicable 
to the whole tribe of modifications of which property is 
susceptible. But the commands and prohibitions, by 
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which the powers and rights that compose those several 
modifications are created, are of many different forms : 
to comprise the exposition in question within the compass 
of a single paragraph would therefore be impossible ; to 
take as many paragraphs for it as would be necessary in 
order to exhibit these different forms, would be to engage 
in a detail so ample that the analysis of the several possible 
species of property would compose only a part of it. This 
labour, uninviting as it was, I have accordingly under- 
gone ; but the result of it, as may well be imagined, 
seemed too voluminous and minute to be exhibited in an 
outline like the present.” 

He explains that he might have cut the matter very 
short, by proceeding in the usual strain, and sa5dng that 
a pKJwer was a faculty, and that a right was a privilege, 
and so on, following the beaten track of definition.” But 
the insanity of such a method, in cases like the present, 
has been already pointed out ; ‘ a power is not a — any 
thing ; neither is a right a — any thing : the case is, they 
have neither of them any superior genus ; these, together 
with duty, obligation, and a multitude of others of the same 
stamp, being of the number of those fictitious entities of 
which the import can by no other means be illustrated than 
by showing the relation which they bear to real ones.” 

Finally, there is the sort of linguistic difficulty which 
presents itself when we spe2Lk of any one in whose hands 
a trust exists, as the person who possesses, or Is in 
possession of it, and thence of the possession of the trust 
abstracted from the consideration of the possessor. 
“ However different the expression, the import is in both 
cases the same. So irregular and imperfect is the structure 
of language on this head, that no one phrase can be 
made to suit the idea on all the occasions on which it is 
requisite it should be brought to view ; the phrase must 
be continually shif ted, or new modified : so likewise in 
regard to conditions, and in regard to property. The 
being invested with, or possessing, a condition ; the being 

^ See Fragment on Government, Chapter V {Works, Vol. I, p. 293). 
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in possession of an article of property, that is, if the 
object of the property be coiporeal ; the having a legal 
title (defeasible or indefeasible) to the physical possession 
of it, answers to the being in possession of a trust, or the 
being the person in whose hands a trust exists. In like 
manner, to the exercise of the functions belonging to a 
trust, or to a condition, corresponds the enjoyment of an 
article of property ; that is, if the object of it be corporeal, 
the occupation" 

The mists of language are not easily dispelled. “ These 
verbal discussions are equally tedious and indispensable. 
Striving to cut a new road through the wilds of jims- 
prudence, I find myself continually distressed for want of 
tools that are fit to work with. To frame a complete 
set of new ones is impossible. All that can be done is, 
to make here and there a new one in cases of absolute 
necessity, and for the rest, to patch up from time to time 
the imperfections of the old.” This, at least, is the verdict 
of one who feels sure of his ground — who has reached 
definitive conclusions. But there can be little doubt that 
the temporary impasse of 1780 was due to Bentham’s lack 
of an adequate foundation for his Theory of Fictions ; 
and that the years between were largely devoted to the 
further reflection necessitated by the intricacies of the 
subject — culminating in the intensive effort of 1813-1815 
with which the present volume is chiefly concerned. 

In a letter to Dumont written on nth May 1802, and 
preserved in the Bentham-Dmnont MSS. in the Library 
of Geneva University, Bentham himself stresses the con- 
tinuity of his work on Fictions. Various examples, from 
Hobb^ to Rousseau, are cited eis evidence of the tendency 
to word-magic. “ In the invention or choice of a funda- 
mental principle for morals or politics, what writers of 
all parties and descriptions have aimed at hitherto has 
been the hitting upon some cant word or short form of 
words, such as should serve as a sort of hook on which 
to hang the opinions of which their prejudices and passions 
have been productive.” Finally : 
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" All this from the first to the last J. B. has constantly 
protested against as so many . . . delusive falsehoods, so 
many sheet anchors to error, corroboratives to obstinacy, 
provocatives to violence, bars to true instruction, masks to 
ignorance. At the age of i6 at his first entrance upon the 
study of law, he resisted (as he mentions in his anonymous 
work ... A Fragment on Government) the fiction of the 
Original Contract. At the age of 28, in and by that work, 
he entered his public protest against it. 

None of those other works, notwithstanding all their 
celebrity, presented themselves to his mind as an5d;hing 
better than a mere useless heap of words. Fascinated by 
Rousseau 1 on other accounts to the highest pitch of fascina- 
tion, he never could bring himself to fancy so much as for 
a moment that from the Gintract Social or any one passage 
in it he had ever received the smallest ray of intelligence. 

The same principle of delusion which was so convenient 
to writers was equ^y convenient to readers : as in the 
one class each had his favourite set of tenets to establish, 
so in the other each had his set of favourite tenets to 
adhere to and occasionally to propagate.” 

AS AN INSTRUMENT OF DISCOVERY 

The Theory of Fictions was elaborated in order to 
cope with the S5Tnbolic factor in all its ramifications, 
legal, scientific, and metaphysical ; and in the list of 
‘ Instruments ' by which his various discoveries were 
made possible, it appears as No. i, epitomized as follows : — 
" Division of entities into real and fictitious ; or say, 
division of noun-substantive into names of real entities, and 
names of fictitious entities ; 

By the division and distinction thus brought to view, 
great is the light thrown upon the whole field of logic, and 
thereby over the whole field of art and science, more 
especially the psychical and thence the ethical or moral 
teanch of science. 

^ " Rousseau having in view the recommending of a Democracy 
(recommending for 23 millions or any greater number of mil li ons a 
democrstcy more democratical than the democracy of 25 thousand 
which he was bom under and best acquainted with) invented his 
fiction of a Social Contract— a Contract according to which any number 
if millions, without ever having communicated with each other, a^^ree 
in coniormit ^ 

IS or ends." 
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It is for the want of a clear conception of this distinction 
that many an empty name is considered as the representative 
of a correspondent reality ; in a word, that mere fictions 
are in abundance regarded as realities. 

D’Alembert is the authcnr in whose works ^ the notion 
of this distinction was first observed by me : — Hre fictif is 
the expression employed by him for the designation of the 
sort of object for the designation of which the appellation 
fictitious entity has ever since been employed. 

In spealmg of the faculties of the mind, the same 
distinction will also be found occasionally brought to view 
in the philosophical works of Voltaire. 

By attention to this distinction it is that I was enabled 
to discover and bring to view, in the case of a numerous 
class of words, their incapacity of being expounded by a 
definition in the ordinary form, viz. the form per genus et 
dijfferentiam, which form of definition it has, with how little 
success and benefit soever hitherto, perhaps universally 
been the {notice to bestow upon them ; and at the same 
time to ttting to view the only instructive and useful ex- 
position of which the words of this class are susceptible, 
viz. the exposition by paraphrasis — the only form of ex- 
position by which the import attached to them is capable 
of being fiixed, and at the same time placed in a clear and 
determined point of view. 

See, in ixirticular, the class of political, including legal, 
fictitious entities, in respect of which, by indication of the 
relation which the import of the word in question bears in 
common to the fundamental ideas of pain and pleasure, a 
distinct and fixed meaning is thus given to a nmnerous 
tribe of wcvds, of which, till that time, the meaning has 
hren floating in the clouds and blown about by every blast 
of doctrine — ^WOTds to the which, in the mind of many a 
writer, no assignable ideas, no fixed, no real import, had 
been aimexed.” • 

Instrument No. 2 is the division of entities, real and 
fictitious together, into physical and psychical ; by means 
of which, as we shall see, he maintained that considerable 
light could be thrown both upon the origin and the 
formation of language, and on the connexion between 
the nomenclature of psychology on the one hand and 
that of physics and physiology on the other. " There is 
* Mttange* de Litterature et d$ Pkitoeophie. 

■ Workt, VoL III, p. 386. 
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no name of a psychical entity which is not also the namp 
of a physical entity, in which capacity alone it must 
have continued to have been employed, long before it 
was transferred to the field of psychical entities and made 
to serve in the character of a name of a psychical, and 
that most commonly a fictitious, entity.” 

A CENTURY OF NEGLECT 

Since Bentham himself so clearly indicates the impor- 
tance which he attached to the Theory of Fictions as an 
Instrument, it is all the more surprising that his bio- 
graphers, interpreters, and critics have almost all ^ been 
content to dismiss it with a contemptuous reference. 

From his immediate disciples Bentham could hardly 
expect much understanding. James Mill had his own 
ideas of the way in which the linguistic borderlands should 
be handled, but the old temainology of ‘ abstraction ’ 
and ' generalization ’ failed to meet the case. J. S. Mill 
fixrther confused the issue by his inconclusive reversion to 
the nominalist-realist controversy. Bowxing was not to be 
taken seriously as an interlocutor on such subjects,* and 
Dumont was hardly less obtuse when any of the subtler 
problems of analysis had to be glossed over in the interests 
of the wider public for whom he so successfully catered. 

Having elsewhere* endeavoured to give Dumont full 
credit for his devoted labours, we may here without 
injustice draw attention to his very obvious shortcomings 
as an interpreter of the more fimdamental aspects of 
Bentham's thought. On the opposite page is reproduced 
in facsimile a page from the Miscellaneous Corrections 
which Bentham put together immediately after he received 
the first volume of the TraiUs *: — 

* Sir Leslie Stephen, however, in his account of Bentham in The 
English Utilitarians, provides a detached and intelligible summary. 

• Worhs, Vol. X. p. 56i ; cf. The Theory of Legislation, Introduction, 
p. xiii (International Library of Psychology). 

• op. cit.. The Theory of Legislation, Introduction, pp. xi B. 

* By kind permission of the Librarian of the University of Geneva. 
The date of the letter is May ai, 1802, and the reference, Inv. mss. 532 
(MS. DUM 33) f. 98. 
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" After ‘JMion ’ omit ridicule (the distinction between 
real and fictitious entities is a point of great importance in 
ideology on account of the mifititude of words which are 
names of fictitious entities).” 

Dumont, finding the word jiciion in Bentham’s descrip- 
tive material, and with the full text of the Introduction 
before him, had assumed that a fiction must be something 
absurd, and embellished it accordingly. No better 
evidence of the distance at which he followed his master 
could be required ; and it is not altogether surprising 
that in a moment of pique Bentham declared in his old 
age : " He does not understand a word of my meaning.” 

Even the Dictionary of National Biography allows itself 
to conclude that Bentham “ made no very valuable 
contributions to logic ” though ” it was the subject of 
his inquiry for many years ” ; indeed, " his ideas on that 
subject, which relate chiefly to exposition and method, will 
be found in his nephew’s work. Professor Hal^vy, other- 
wise Bentham’s most learned and sympathetic expositor, 
has referred to the said contributions as " les longs et 
inutiles manuscrits ” ; ^ and Mr. Everett would have 
us believe that “ the MSS. from which Bentham’s disciples 
were to edit the voluminous publications of his later years 
contain, almost without exception, papers written by 
Bentham between 1770 and 1790. His later writings 
were either completions of plans sketched in his early 
years, or works published then which it would have been 
dangerous to avow earlier, or applications to contemporary 
political or legal situations of views arrived at in youth or 
early manhood.” • Nevertheless, almost all the MSS. 
with which the present volume is concerned bear a date 
subsequent to 1812, i.e. more than twenty years after the 
period in question. 

1 L’EvotuHon de la Doctrine Utilitaire, 1789-1813, p. 357. 

In the latest orthodox History of Philosophy, therefore. Professor 
Br^er, relying on Halivy's estimate, mves two pages of his two 
thonsand (Histoire de la Philosopfiie, Vol. II, Part III, 1932, pp, 764-7) 
to Bentham ; while twenty are allotted to Schelling, thirty to Maine 
de Biran, and forty-six to Auguste Comte. 

* The Education of Jeremy Bentham, 1931, p. 197. 
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It is clear that Bentham’s interest in these matters was 
due in part to the dishke of ‘ legal fictions ’ which inspired 
his attack on Blackstone ; but as a writer on juris- 
prudence, he was dealing with linguistic problems at a 
level very different from that to which he foimd hims elf 
impelled to proceed when investigating the terminological 
ultimates of psychology, utihtarianism, and a universal 
language. Jurists have regarded his philosophic subtleties 
as irrelevant ; philosophers have felt safe in neglecting 
the subtleties of a jurist. But now that the linguistic 
foundations of jurisprudence are urgently in need of 
orthological scrutiny, while the profun^ties of philosophy 
are resolving themselves into grammatical and psycho- 
logical misunderstandings, the time is ripe for a re- 
adjustment of historical values. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ' AS-IF ' 

One result of this neglect has been that during the last 
twenty years a flourishing new movement in philosophy 
has taken credit for the discovery of what should have 
been a conunonplace in every history of English thought, 
had the orthological approach been given due attention. 

The Philosophy of As If, which was hailed by prag- 
matists as a masterpiece when it appeared in Germany, 
remained untranslated for thirteen years ; the present 
writer made himself responsible for an English version.^ 

* Vaihinger’s work first appeared in 1911, though the nucleus had 
been written in 1876. The English translation (1924) was based on 
the second German edition of 1913, and the relevant passages are 
pp. 187-8 of the former and 354-7 of the latter. From both it is cleiy 
that Vaihinger had not read Bentham in the oripnal, but took his 
account of Bentham 's views from Mill, who never realized the significance 
of his master's linguistic researches. 

In the preparation of the historical sections of The Meaning of 
Meaning, prior to the translation of Vaihinger, it became obvious 
that Bentham's work on language required many months of undivided 
attention ; and the task of pointing out his claim to priority in the 
matter of fictions was left to others. Yet not one of the scores of able 
reviews, essays, and monographs to which The Philosophy of As If 
gave liro so much as hinted at the Englishman’s researches over a 
century ago. 
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There is no doubt that Hans Vaihinger reached his 
conclusions indep>endently of Bentham, but it is time 
that the achievement of the earlier thinker should be 
recognized. 

The account of fictions given by Bentham in the 
following pages, supplemented by the version of his 
nephew (the reaction of a youth of twenty-seven to the 
life-work of an octogenarian), provides a complete answer 
to Vaihinger’s query " whether Bentham applied his 
methods conscioiisly ” ; and makes it impossible to con- 
clude with him that " it was his successors who first 
recognized in assumptions, false as hypotheses, important 
and useful fictions 

The chief defect of Vaihinger’s monumental work was 
its failure to lay stress on the linguistic factor in the 
creation of fictions. The next step would have been to 
make good this omission, had not that step already been 
taken by Bentham a century ago. " To language, then — 
to language alone — it is that fictitious entities owe their 
existence ; their impossible, yet indispensable existence.” 

THE MATERIAL 

For the study and interpretation of the Theory of 
Fictions thus gradually and consistently developed we 
are fortimately provided with abundance of material. 
Owing to Bentham’s peculiar methods of composition, 
to which reference is made on a subsequent page,* the 
main principles to which he attached importance are set 
forth on no less than seven distinct occasions. 

First comes the section dealing with Fictions in relation 
to Methodization by Denomination {Logic, Chapter IX, 
§ IV) • the MS. of which is dated 7th, 8th, and gth of 
August 1814. Bentham had then just acquired Ford 
Abbey in Devonshire,* where, perhaps for the first time 
in his life, he found ideal conditions for his reflective 

^ See p. cl. ■ Works, Vol. VIII, pp. 262-4. 

* Now Forde Abbey, in Dorset. 
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labours. It was to the analysis of Fictions that he first 
turned his attention ; and during September and October 
he was able to amplify the classification (which in August 
was only a " commenced catalogue " i) in the elaborate 
essay which occupies the first place in the present 
volume. 

. The Chrestomathia itself was published in its entirety 
in the summer of 1815,* which serves to date the summary 
in Appendix IV, Section 18, in connexion with the 
planting of a Ramean Tree.* In the later classification 
in Section i of the Appendix on Universal Grammar,* 
relational Fictions are stressed. There is a parallel section 
in Chapter VI of the Essay on Language,® where the 
subject is dealt with in relation to Conjugates ; and a 
briefer re-statement for the application of the theory to 
Scales of Logical Subaltemation.* Finally, there is a 
useful summary in the fragmentary Appendix to the 
Nomographyi’ where the various " Instruments of Inven- 
tion and Discovery employed by Jeremy Bentham ” are 
detailed under fifteen separate heads. 

In April and July 1928,* attention was drawn to the 
essentials, and further instalments of the present work 
continued to appear from 1929 to 1932.® It has seemed 
best to separate the exposition of points of detail from 
the main body of the text ; which can thus be judged, 
to some extent, apart from its many variants and 
applications. 


^ See p. xxxvi below. 

* Works, Vol. IV, p. 53a (letter to the Governor of Virginia). 

* Works, Vol. VIII, pp. 11^120. 

* Ibid., p. 187. 

» Ibid., pp. 325-6. 

* Ibid., p. 267. 

* Wor^, Vol. Ill, p. 286. See pp. xxvii fi. above. 

* P^cke, Vol. Vin, No. 4 and Vol. IX, No. 1. In the foUowing 
year The Orthological Institute invited Mr. John Wisdom, of St. 
Andrew’s University, to examine Bentham's theories of IKvision, 
Definition, and Archetypation from the standpoint of the logico- 
analytic school. His conclusions [Interpretation and Analysis, i93*) 
are referred to below, pp. xlviii ff. and Ix-lxi. 

* Psyche, Vol. X, Nos. 2 and 4 (October 1929 and .^ril 1930). Y®!- XI, 
No. 3 (January 1931), Vol. XII, Nos. 3 and 4 (January and April 1932). 
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BENTHAM’S PROLEGOMENA i 

[As stated on page xxxiii, this is Bentham’s earliest systematic 
stirvey {dated August 1814) of the field which he covered shortly 
afterwards in greater detail, though from a somewhat different 
angle'\ 

“ Of methodization, in so far as performed by denomina- 
tion, the subjects, the immediate subjects are names and 
nothing more. Things ? Yes ; but no otherwise than 
through the medium of their names. 

It is only by means of names, viz. simple or compound, 
that things are susceptible of arrangement. Understand 
of arrangement in the psychical sense ; in which sense, 
strictly sp>ealdiig, it is o^y the ideas of the things in 
question that are the subjects of the arrangement, not 
^e things themselves. Of physical arrangement, the 
subjects are the things themselves — the animals, or the 
plants, or the minerals disposed in a museum ; of psychical, 
the names, and, through the names, the ideas of those 
several objects, viz. as disposed in a systematic work on 
the subject of the correspondent branch of Natural 
Philosophy — on the subject of Zoology, Botany, or 
Mineralogy. 

If of this operation (viz. methodization by denomination) 
thing s were the only subjects, after names of persons, 
names there would be none other than names of things ; 
but of names that are not names of things, there are 
abundantly more than of names that are. 

By things, bodies are here meant, portions of inanimate 
substance. 

By this denomination we are led to the distinction, the 
1 Works, Vol. VIII. pp. 262-4. 
xxxiv 
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comprehensive and instructive distinction, between real 
entities and fictitious entities; or rather, between their 
respective names. Names of real entities are masses <)f 
proper names — ^names of so many individual masses ^ 
matter; of common names — ^names respectively of ^ 
such individual masses of matter as are of such or suchj. 
a particular description, which by these names is indicated r 
or endeavoured to be indicated. ^ 

Words — viz. words employed to serve as names — ^being r 
the only instruments by which, in the absence of the 
things, viz. the substances themselves, the ideas of them 
can be presented to the mind ; hence, wheresoever a 
word is seen, which, to appearance, is employed in the 
character of a name, a natural and abundantly extensive 
consequence is a propensity and disposition to suppose 
the existence, the real existence, of a correspondent 
object — of a correspondent thing, of the thing of which 
it is the name, of a thing to which it ministers in the 
character of a name. 

Yielded to without a sufficiently attentive caution, this 
disposition is a frequent source of confusion — of temporary 
confusion and perplexity ; and not only so, but even of 
permanent error. 

The class of objects here meant to be designated 
by the appellation of names of fictitious entities 
require to be distinguished from names of fabulous 
entities ; for shortness, say — ^fictitious require to be 
distinguished from fabulous entities. To render what- 
soever is said of them correctly and literally true, the 
idea of a name requires all along to be inserted, and 
the grammatical sentence composed and constructed in 
consequence. 

Fabulous entities are either fabulous persons or fabulous 
things. 

Fabulous entities, whether persons or things, are sup- 
posed material objects, of which the separate existence is 
capable of becoming a subject of belief, and of which, 
accordingly, the same sort of picture is capable of being 
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drawn in and preserved in the mind, as of any really 
existent object,^ 

Of a fabulous object, whether person or thing, the idea 
{i.e. the image delineated in the mind by the name and 
accompanjdng description) may be just the same, whether 
a corresponding object had or had not been in exist- 
ence, whether the object were a historical or a fabulous 
one. 

Fictitious entities (viz. the objects for the description 
of vdiich, throughout the whole cotuse of the present 
work, thi-s appellative is meant to be employed) are such, 
of which, in a very ample proportion, the mention, and 
consequent fiction, require to be introduced for the 
purpose of discourse ; their names being employed in 
the same manner as names of substances are employed ; 
hence the character in which they present themselves is 
that of so many names of substances. But these names 
of fictitious entities do not, as do the above-mentioned 
names of fabulous entities, raise up in the mind any 
correspondent images. 

Follows a sort of commenced catalogue of these fictitious 
entities, of these names of fictitious entities ; from which 
the common nature, in which, as above, they all participate, 
will presently become perceptible. Like the names of real 
and those of fabulous entities, all these words, it will be 
seen, are, in the language of grammarians, noun-sub- 
stantives. All these fictitious entities are, accordingly, so 
many fictitious substances. The properties which, for the 
purposes of discourse, are attributed to them, are so 
many properties of all substances. 

That the properties belonging to substances, to bodies 
in general, are attributed to them — that they are spoken 
of as if possessed of such properties — appears from the 
prepositions by which the import of their respective 
names is put, in connexion with the import of the other 

* Example* ; Cods of different d3masties ; kings, rack as Bmte and 
Ferms ; animals, such as dragons and chimaeras ; countries, such as 
£1 Dorado ; seas, such as the Straits of Arrian ; fountains, such as 
the fountain of Jouvence. 
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words of which the sentence, the grammatical sentence, 
is composed. 

Physical and psychical. Under one or other of these 
two denominations may all fictitious entities be comprised. 

Let us commence with physical : 

I. Motion, motions. In the ph3^cal world, in the order 
of approach to real existence, next to maUer comes motion. 
But motion itself is spoken of as if it were matter ; and in 
truth, because, in no other way — such is the nature of 
language, and such is the nature of things — ^in no other 
way could it have been spoken of. 

A baU — the ball called the earth — is said to be in motion. 
By this word in, what is it that is signified ? Answer : 
\A^at is signified is that motion is a reuptade, i.e. a hollow 
substance ; and that in this hollow substance, the ball 
called the earth is lodged. 

A motion, or the motion we say of a body. The body 
is one portion of matter, the motion is another, which 
proceeds of, that is from, that substance. 

Of names of motions {i.e. of names of species, or 
modifications of motion) vast, not to say infinite, is the 
number and variety. 

Genus generalissimum is a term employed by the 
logicians of old, to indicate the name of any one of those 
aggregates which is not contained in any other aggregate 
that hath as yet received a name. 

The idea of motion necessarily supposes that of a 
moving body — a body which is in motion, or in which 
the motion is ; necessarily supposes — i.e. without the one 
idea, at any rate, without the one image, the other cannot 
be entertained. 

The idea of motion does not necessarily suppose that 
of another body, or the idea of the motion of another 
body, or the idea of another body, from which, or from 
the motion of which, the motion in question proceeds or 
did proceed. The planets, that they are in motion, is 
matter of observation — ^whence the motion took its rise 
is matter of inference, or rather of vague conjecture. On 
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the earth’s surface, we see various bodies in the act of 
deriving motion from various primum mobiles. But the 
primum mobile, if any, from which the earth itself derived 
the motion in which it is at present, what can we so 
much as conjecture in relation to it ? 

Where a motion of any kind is considered as having 
place, it is considered either with reference to some 
person who is regarded as the author of it, or without 
such reference. In the latter of these cases, motion, and 
nothing else, is the word employed : in the other case, 
action or operation ; and in respect of it, the author is 
termed agetd or operator. 

II. Quantity. Next to motion and motions, come 
quantity and quantities. 

Quantity is applicable in the first place to matter, in 
the next place to motion. 

Of and in are the prepositions in the company of which 
it is employed. 

A quantity of ink is in the ink-glass which stands before 
me. Here ink, the real substance, is one substance ; 
quantity, the fictitious substance, is another which is 
proceeding, or has proceeded, from ink, the real one. 

The ink which is in the ink-glass, exists there in a 
certain quantity. Yioio -quantity is a fictitious substance — 
a fictitious receptacle — and in this receptacle the ink, the 
real substance, is spoken of as if it were lodged. 

In this word quantity, may be seen the name of another 
genus generalissimum ; another aggregate than which 
there is no other more capacious in the same nest of 
aggregates. 

When quantify is considered, it may be considered 
either with or without regard to the relation between 
part and whole ; and if considered, in one or other of 
these ways it cannot but be considered ; the division is, 
therefore, an exhaustive one. 

When quantity is considered, or at least, attempted to 
be considered, without regard to the relation l^tween 
part and whole, it is considered with reference to figure. 
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But if, without regard to the relation between part and 
whole, the idea of figure be indeed capable of being 
entertained, it is indeterminate and confu^. 

Quantity, according to the logicians of old, is either 
continuous or discrete. By continuous quantity, they 
mean quantity considered with regard to figure, and 
without regard to the relation between part and whole. 
By discrete quantity, they mean quantity considered with 
regard to the relation between part and whole, and 
without regard to figure. 

If the three branches of mathematical discipline be 
separately considered, continuous quantity is the subject 
of geometry ; discrete quantity, the subject of arithmetic 
and algebra. 

But it is only by arithmetic that either in relation to 
any proposition appertaining to geometry, or in relation 
to any proposition in algebra, any clear conception, can 
be obtained. Divide a circle into any number of parts — 
for instance, those called degrees; clear and distinct 
ideas are obtainable respecting the whole, and those or 
any other parts into which it is capable of being divided, 
or conceived to be divided. Refuse all such division ; 
the best idea you can obtain of a circle will have neither 
determinate form nor use. 

III. Quality. Quality is applicable to matter, to motion, 
and to quantity. 

Of and in are the prepositions in the company of which 
it is employed. 

Qualities of bodies, or say ‘ portions of matter ’, animate 
or inanimate, are good and bad, viz. with reference to 
man’s use. 

Qualities of motion, i.e. of motions, are quick and slow, 
high and low, viz. with reference to any object taken as a 
standard, uninterrupted and interrupt^, etc. 

Qualities of quantities are great and little, determinate 
and indeterminate, i.e. with reference to man's knowledge 
of them, or conception concerning them. 

Qualities of qxiantities are qualities either of bodies 
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(».e. portions of matter) or of portions of space, considered 
with reference to quantity in the exclusion of every other 
quality. 

Property is, in one of the senses of the word, synonym- 
ous, or nearly so, to quality. 

As we speak of the quality of a quantity, so do we of 
the quantity of a quality. 

When men speak of the quantity of a quality, instead 
of saying quantity of a quality they commonly say a 
degree — in a high degree, in a low degree ; instead of 
‘ high ’, we say sometimes, in a ‘ great ’ degree ; instead 
of low, in a ‘ small ’ degree. 

D^ee, in French degri, is from the Latin gradus, 
a step or stair ; that which is said to be a high degree 
is considered as situated upon the upper steps of a stair- 
case. Scale, in French dchelle, is from the Latin scala, 
a ladder ; whether the word be staircase or ladder, the 
image is to the purpose here in question much the same. 

IV. Form or Figure. No mass of matter is without 
form ; no individual mass of matter but has its boundary 
lines ; and by the magnitude of those lines, and their 
position with reference to one another, the form, the 
figure, of the mass is constituted and determined. 

But neither is any portion of space without its form. 
Form or figure, or say ‘to possess form or figure', is, 
therefore, a property or quality of space as well as of 
matter ; it is a property common to matter and space. 

A mass of matter may have throughout for its bounds 
or limits either another mass, or other masses, of matter, 
or a portion of space, or in some parts matter, in others 
space. 

A portion of space cannot, in any part, have for its 
bounds anything but matter. 

A mass of matter is said to exist in a certain form ; to 
be of a. certain form or figure ; to be changed from one 
form into, or to, another. 

V. Relation. In so far as any two objects are regarded 
by the mind at the same time— the mind, for a greater 
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or less length of time, passing from the one to the other — 
by this transition, a fictitious entity termed Relation, a 
relation, is considered as produced. 

The one of these objects — either of these objects — is said 
to bear a relation to the other. 

Between the two objects, a relation is said to exist or 
to have place. 

The time during which the two objects are regarded, or 
kept under consideration is, as above, for shortness spoken 
of as the same time. It should seem, however, that with 
exactly the same degree of attention objects more than 
one cannot be regarded, considered, examined, surveyed, 
at exactly the same instant, or smallest measurable 
portion of time ; but that, on the occasion and for the 
purpose of comparison, the mind is continually passing 
and repassing from the one to the other, and back again, 
i.e. vibrating, viz. after the manner of the pendulum of a 
clock. 

This motion, viz. vibration (the motion acquired by an 
elastic cylinder or prism, in which the length is the pre- 
valent dimension, on its being suddenly dragged, impelled, 
or drawn, and let go in a direction other than that of its 
length), being the simplest of all recurrent motions, is the 
sort of motion best suited, or rather is the only sort of 
motion in any degree at all suited to the purpose of 
comparison. 

Hence it seems to be that, in speaking of a relation, 
any number of objects greater than two are not brought 
to view ; for, on this occasion, the preposition employed 
is always between, never among. By the preposition 
between, the nvunber of the objects in question is restricted 
to two ; restricted universally and uncontrovertibly. 

Hence it is that, in methodical division, the bifurcate 
mode is the only one that is completely satisfactory.” 
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THE VOCABULARY OF FICTION 

Two brief passages indicating the point of view from 
which this preliminary outline was subsequently filled in, 
and supplementary to the material in the text of The 
Theory of Fictions below,* may conveniently be inter- 
polated here. 

The first is a note on the statement that " for the 
purpose of rendering, in the best manner in which we 
are able, an account of the motion of such bodies as are 
in motion, and of the rest of such as are at rest, certain 
fictitious entities are, by a sort of innocent falsehood, 
the utterance of which is necessary to the purpose of 
discourse, feigned to exist and operate in the character 
of causes, equally real with, and distinct from, the per- 
ceptible and perceived effects, in relation to which they are 
considered in the cliaracter of causes.” It runs as follows: — 
"The necessity to which we are subjected by the im- 
perfection of the instrument for the purposes of discourse, 
the necessity of mixing falsehood with truth, on pain of 
being without ideas, as well as without conversation, on 
some of the most interesting of the subjects that lie within 
the pale of our cognizance, is productive but too abundantly 
of misconcration and false reasoning ; and this not only in 
the physical department of the field of thought, discourse, 
and action, but also in every other. On pain of having 
some of the most interesting subjects of thought, discourse, 
and action undiscoursed of, and even unthought of, we set 
to work the powers of our imaginations in the creation, as 
it were, of a multitude of imaginary beings, all spoken of as 
if they belonged to the class of bo^es or substances ; and 
on the occasion, and for the purpose of the creation, we 
attach to them a name or sign, called a part of spe^ : 
viz. a sp^es of word, term^ a noim substantive ; the 
same species of word as that of which, in the character of 
a common name, we make use for the designation of real 
entities, appertaining strictly and properly to the class of 
substances. Beholding at a distance, in the dress of a man, 
sitting and playing upon an or^, an automaton figure, 
constructed for that purpose by the ingenuity of the 

^ The body of the text, pp. 1-140, will be referred to aa TA0 
Theory of FicHom, 
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mechanist, to take this creature of human art fen: a real 
man, is a sort of mistake which, at a certain distance, 
might happen for a time to be made by the most acute 
observer. In like manner, beholding a part of speech cast 
in the same mould with the name of a real entity, a really 
existing substance, no wonder if, on a variety of occasions, 
to the mental eye of a very acute observer, this fictitious 
entity thus accoutred should present itself in the character 
of, and be r^arded and treated as if it were a real one. 
How should it be otherwise, when on every occasion on 
which, and by every person by whom it is spoken of at all, 
it is spoken of as if it were a real entity ? And thus in a 
manner an universal attestation is ^ven to the truth of a 
set of propositions, the falsity of which, when once brought 
to view, cannot in any instance fail to be recognized.” ‘ 

The second is one of Bentham’s numerous asides on the 
implications of the theory for Psychology : — 

" What is here meant is, not that no such fictions ought 
to be employed, but that to the purpose and on the occasion 
of instruction, whenever they are employed, the necessity 
or the use of them should be made known. 

To say that, in discourse, fictitious language ought 
never, on any occasion, to be employed, would be as much 
as to say that no discourse on the subject of which the 
operations, or affections, or other phenomena of the mind 
are included, ought ever to be held : for no ideas being ever 
to be fotmd in it which have not their origin in sense, 
matter is the only direct subject of any portion of verbal 
discourse; on the occasion and for the purpose of the 
discourse, the mind is aU along considered and spoken of as 
if it were a mass of matter ; and it is only in the way of 
fiction that when applied to any operation, or affection of 
the mind, anything that is said is either true or false. 

Yet in as far as any such fictions are employed, the 
necessity of them, if, as in the case just mentioned, necessary, 
or the use of them, if simply usefifi, should be made known. 
Why ? In the first place, to prevent that perplexity which 
has place in the mind, in as far as truth and falsehood 
being confounded, that which is not true is supposed to be 
true ; in the next place, by putting it as far as possible in 
the power of the learner to perceive and imderstand the 
use and value, as well as the nature of the instruction 
communicated to him, to lighten the burthen of the labour 
necessary to be employed in the acquisition of it.” • 

> Works, Vol. VIII. p. 129- * Ibid; P- 174- 
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What is remarkable about these amplifications of the 
theory is the modernity of their outlook in relation to 
scientific method. The vocabulary of As-If is of relatively 
recent origin, and Suppositions, Theories, Assumptions, 
Hypotheses, Fictions may be advanced, or approached, 
from many points of view. Each has been used in some 
connexion as a s3mon}mi for all the others. 

When, as opposed to stating a fact, we lay down a 
proposition to form the basis of discussion or argument, 
we may do so in the belief that it will be verified, in the 
hope ttat its consistency may lead to knowledge, or. 
regardless of fact, simply in order to pwovide something 
to talk about. Similarly our attitude to the existence of 
our referents has three grades. 

In relation to these six situations we are apt to use 
six terms somewhat as foUows : — “ I believe that the 
planetesimal hypothesis will be verified ”. " The theory 
of evolution seems to be consistent and comprehensive.” 
“On the assumption that 2x2-5.” "My idea of 
Bentham is that of a sensitive and kindly man.” “ The 
conception of ectoplasm is still decidedly vague.” “ A 
centaur is as much a fiction as Hamlet or the golden age.” 

We have also a variety of alternative locutions sym- 
bolizing beliefs in the applicability of our references, 
taking the form " that this will be the case ”, “ that this 
formula will work ”, “ that this hypothesis (theory, 
assumption) is true ”. And we have graded linguistic 
expressions for beliefs as to the place, or whereabouts, of 
certain particular referents. Including certainty, we get 
the full probability range symbolized as follows. It is 
a fact (certainly) that ; the (probable) hypothesis that ; 
the (possible) theory that ; let us asstune that (the 
impx>ssible). And as regards place : the perception of 
this (certainly) here ; the idea of that (p)robably) there ; 
the conception of that (p)OMibly) somewhere ; that 
(impossible) fiction. 

From the px>int of view of verification, then, we are 
concerned with various degrees of the hypothetical, from 
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the generalizations or laws which we assume, the hypo- 
theses, suppositions, and proposals which we believe or 
doubt pending further evidence, to fictions proper (which 
are excluded from the universe of fact though their 
tenancy of the higher reaches of methodology is sponsored 
by the imagination), and finally to the impossibilia, which 
conflict even with our symbol structures (nonsense) or 
with the nature of our sensations (as that one and the 
same logistic patch can be both r^ and green). In a 
sense, then, a shift from the language of fictions into that 
of probability is a form of translation from substantival 
into adjectival symbolism; whose adequate notational 
exploration may eventually attract the more sophisticated 
geographers of Symbolic Distance. 

‘ Impossible ’, moreover, is the opposite both of ‘ poss- 
ible ’( ■= not contradicting the laws) and, in terms of 
belief, ‘possible’ ( = not-imbelievable). And since the 
believable (can) is either certain {must, will) or not 
certain {may), ^e impossible (cannot) may also hmction 
linguistically as the extreme of a psyc^ologiced scale 
from certain belief to certain disbelief — ^with a middle 
range, probable, neither believed nor disbeheved, but 
doubted.^ 

The statistical grounds for the various degrees of 
belief constitute the formal theory of probability, which 
thus becomes an inquiry into the various forms of con- 
textual complication whose analysis can be mathematic- 
ally treated. These grounds involve two factors : — 

(а) The relative frequency of realization of any event. 

(б) The reliability with which this realization can be 

expected in further cases. 

When, therefore, we are exercised about the reasons for 
our beliefs, the statistical probability of any statement, 
we endeavour to give a numerical value to our expectation 
in terms of uniform contexts. If this is the case, to say 

» Sec the writer’s Opposition (193a). P- 75- It is to this middle 
range that Bentham would presumably have relegated those " inferenti^ 
entities *' (Tksory of Fictions, pp. S-io) whose relocation is desiderated 
by physics and circumspection alike. 
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with certain mathematicians that the probability attaches 
to the ' proposition ' is to talk in terms of fictions which 
will be misleading if we regard them as ultimates. 
Similarly, to suppose that there is a world of ' subsistent 
entities ’ and ‘ assumptions ' independent of the world 
of fact is to allow ourselves to generate linguistic fictions ; 
and it was with the avoidance of these fictions that 
Bentham was primarily concerned. 

THE TECHNOLOGICAL APPROACH 

It seems that philosophical and logical discussion has 
always consisted in the translation of common discourse 
into some technical anal3^c language which, it has been 
hoped, would provide proper devices for the efficient 
detection and correction of errors. Such translations 
have generally been vitiated by the introduction of 
irrelevant material into the analytic language. The 
simplicity and directness of the Benthamic translation is 
a welcome shock to minds familiar with the traditional 
irrelevances, because it is concerned from the outset 
with practical and linguistic issues. His anal5rtic method 
throws into relief certain crucial turning-points in thought 
that have usually been dismissed as merely verbal. Per- 
haps his most important insistence is that words, no 
matter what their other developments in use may be, 
must, in so far as they are names used to refer beyond 
themselves, be interpreted as referring ultimately to 
something real and observed. 

Language, according to Bentham — ^here anticipating 
the most striking feature of Bergson's presentation — is 
essentially a technological apparatus for dealing with the 
world of things in space. What is ‘ there ’ to be talked 
about is primarily a nexus of individual bodies, and 
when we seem to be talking about other sorts of entities 
our language is metaphorical — ^whatever the alleged status 
of its referents. All such fictional and metaphorical 
jargon is not only capable of translation but, for purposes 
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of serious discussion or of technology, must be translated 
into something less deceptive. 

The inevitable tendency is for logical tninslators to 
neglect this feature of language until it is too late to give 
it adequate attention. Makeshifts consequently mar the 
final results, or, as more often happens, entities are 
invented to correct distortions of reference and to populate 
the world with fictions. Bentham’s powerful and original 
prophylactic device for such linguistic aberrations is the 
archet5q)e ^ which at the start fixes the reference of 
words to observed entities, and at the same time provides 
the foundation and framework for a verbal expansion to 
any degree of explicitness and exhaustiveness that we 
may need for accurate translation. In fact, the two 
processes of archetypation and phraseoplerosis may carry 
translation beyond its primary function into what is 
usually called logical analysis ; Bentham with character- 
istic vigour calls it the analysis of fictions.* The expansion 
catches, analyses, and traces lines of reference for, those 
planetary adjectives and opaque metaphors that confuse 
the best minds even in the most familiar jargons. The 
archetypes, which are usually actual or pictured bodies in 
rest or in motion, act as symbolic and logical lenses and 
bring fictional terms to focus on a man’s experience, or 
dissolve them into their original nothingness. This is 
more than even the most highly complicated logics have 
achieved, and Bentham’s technique is as simple as it is 
original. 

INCOMPLETE SYMBOLS 

The nearest approach of modem philosophers and 
logicians to the subject of Bentham’s inquiry is the 
attempt to define an ‘ incomplete symbol ’. At certain 
points the logistic method of exposition is veiy like 
Bentham’s " giving phrase for phrase ” in the process of 
archetypation (p. Ixxviii). 

^ See Thtory of Fictions, pp. 86 fi. 

* See Professor Buchanan's Symbolic Distance, I93»- 
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The primary endeavour of this new ‘ critical ’ philosophy, 
according to those who favour the terminology which 
suggested the technique, is to anal}^ something that is 
called * the meaning ' of a small ^ number of words and 
phrase, such as ‘ brother of ‘ a is a multiple of b 
* this is red ‘ x is good 

This process of analysis may start with such a question 
as " What do I mean when I say ' this is a chair or 
“ What is the correct analysis of ‘ x ' is beautiful ”, or 
“ What are the constituents of the thing, meaning, or 
relation called ‘ brother of 

The " correct analjrsis of ' meanings of words i.e., 

’ concepts ’, i.e. ‘ universals ’ ”, is called definition.* 

The general theory of s3mibols from which this accoimt 
of analysis appears to be derived moves between two 
ultimates : — 

(1) immediate experience which is made up of sensa like 
patches of colour in temporal-spatial order, and 

(2) universals which may come into immediate experience 
as qualities, but do not depend on any space or time 
relations for their order, which is logical and not primarily 
experiential. 

Sentences, on this logico-analytic theory, are divided 
into at least four kinds : — 

(а) Those that contain only proper names, such as “ I 
see this patch now here ” ; 

( б ) Those that assert the presence or existence of abso- 

lutely determinate qualities (or universals), such as. 
” There is this absolutely determinate red (quality) 
here now ” ; 

* The complications which would arise ii other examples were 
hazarded may be gathered from the care with which the range is 
res tri c ted. 

* Wisdom, Interpretation and Analysis, p. 17. It is, however, worth 
noting that other logico-analysts would not necessarily subscribe to 
such a statement. It is true that RusseU has sometimes written as if 
his analysis of the number concept was also a definition of it, but that 
seems to have been due to a confusion of motive. When analyting 
' number ’ as it actually occurred in propositions used by mathe- 
maticians, he was not defining it ; and when he was defining, he was 
exhildting a new entity (a class of classes of classes) with similar formal 
inoperties. 
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(c) Those that contain general terms or apparent variables 
which refer conjunctively, alternately, or disjunctively 
to sensa or universals, such as “ All the colours in 
my field of vision are shades of red ”, or “ Some of 
the colours in my field of vision are shades of red ”, 
or ” Either x, or y, or z, etc., is a shade of red.” 

This last class of sentences express chiefly logical con- 
structions eind axe, according to some logisticians, in- 
complete symbols ; according to others, however, all 
propositions are incomplete symbols. The notation of 
Russell’s Principia provides the means for analysing 
them ; and when analysed they can be shown to be 
indirect references to propositions of the types (a) and (6) 
and the relevant sensa or universals. 

Type (i) sentences contain combinations of symbols 
that make nonsense ; they really originate in tj^ (c), 
but when the Principia analysis fails to carry their 
references back to types (a) and {h) they are placed in 
type (d). Examples would be ” A is between B ”, or, 
according to one authority, “ Two is a number ” ; but 
this field is very chaotic — a sort of epistemological dump. 
Indeed, it would seem to follow from any interpretation 
of the Theory of Types (another of Russell’s ingenious 
legacies to his logistic epigoni *) that the ultimate nature 
of ‘ facts ’, ‘ propositions ’, and ' scientific objects ’ is 
irremediably controversial ; there are so many analyses 
that have not been carried out, and each new case seems 
to bring up new difficulties. For the same reason the 
domain of nonsense is for the most part vague, and 
is apparently increasing its population with great 
rapidity. 

Ben^am would agree as to the ultimacy of immediate 
experience and sentences of type (a). He would put 
type {b) sentences into type (c), which is the class of 
fictions. He would agree that some analysis was necessary, 

^ For an examination of the Theory of Types as a valid symbolic 
device, and of possible alternatives, see Max Black, Tha Natttr* of 
Matitamaiics, 1932, Section 1 (International Library of Psychology). 

d 
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but it would consist of axchetypation and phraseoplerosis 
rather than in the operations of the Prindpia. The 
difierences in the degrees of efficiency of these two 
anal3rtical devices would then account for the major 
differences in classification. A better anal3rtical machinery, 
designed on the same lines as that of Bentham, could 
probably reclaim a great deal of that sort of ‘ nonsense ’ 
which consists in metaphorical distortion — ^if such re- 
clamation were desirable. 

In the account already referred to,^ the analysis of 
‘ definition ’ employs certain other assumptions which 
seem to be common to this group of logicians. The 
ontological status of ‘ universals ’ is no longer stressed in 
the latest formulations of the system. Definite statements 
are, however, made about qualities, which emerge from the 
consideration of patches and facts. 

In the sentence ‘ This is red ’, we are told that " both 
‘ this ' and ‘ red ' name elements in the world. ‘ This ’ 
names the sort of element which can be the subject in 
a patch and red the sort of element which can be a 
predicate in a patch.” But though they are elements in 
the world, " still, if we make a list of the facts in the 
world, we shall find on it neither this nor a shade of red ”. 
The shade is a quality. A fact is a configuration of objects, 
and " some objects can take either the position of subject 
or that of predicate. These are qualities." Qualities 
are not obvious, but are ” detected by philosophical 
inspection ”. 

Bentham believed that language must contain fictions 
in order to remain a language, i.e. that a language which 
' mirrored ' reality would be impossible. If the logico- 
analysts were to believe that ‘ logical constructions ’ 
must necessarily occur in language they would profoundly 
modify their attitude to the problem ; for it woxild follow 
that there could be no atomic propositions and all analyses 
would be relative. Whether some hierarchical analysis is 
possible must remain doubtful. What is at any rate 
* See p. xhriii, note. 
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clear is that we could not talk of the analysis of a given 
proposition. This is the real bone of contention between 
the logico-analytic temperament and the technological 
approach of Bentham. The latter realized that the 
problem is eminently a practical one — the classification 
of thought by simplifying and revealing the structure of 
language ; and therefore a task for whose performance 
no eternally valid rules can be promulgated. The logico- 
analysts postulate an ideal language — ^perfect even in its 
well-disposed irregularities — ^which requires methodical 
articulation in accordance with a preconceived meta- 
physical scheme. That is why they restrict their analysis 
to phrases like ‘ This is red ’ which approximate to ideals 
of linguistic excellence, and neglect entities like ‘ right 
‘ power etc., which so strongly attracted Bentham. 
Hence the steiility of their method.* 

If Bentham’s statements are approached from their 
standpoint he will necessarily appear to be muddled. 


* For a critical discussion of logical analysis from this point of 
view, see Max Black, loc. cit. 

It is, however, frequently possible to translate the language of 
fictions into that of incomplete symbols. Thus, taking the word Liberty, 
we can proceed as follows : — 

I. Liberty is a fiction =' Liberty ’ is an incomplete symbol. 

' Liberty ’ is an incomplete symbol=' Liberty ’ is not a name for 
anything nor a descriptive phrase for anything, though it is 
used as if it were, but sentences in which it occurs can be 
translated into sentences using only genuine proper names 
and descriptive phrases. 

II. Liberty is a fictions(i) ‘ Liberty ’ is an incomplete symbol and 
(ii) Anyone using such a sentence as ‘ Liberty is desirable ’ 

(a) Means what he would mean if he were using ' Liberty ' 
as an incomplete symbol only {».«. as a fiction in 
sense I) ; and 


III. 


(6) Believes that ' Liberty ' is a name for something or a 
descriptive phrase for something. 

Liberty is a Action ’•Liberty is a fiction in sense II ; and 


(e) Anyone using the word ' Liberty ’ believes with respect 
to certain properties that they apply to what ‘ Liberty ’ 
is a name for (or a descriptive phr^ for). 

Memo ; It does not follow that there u an a such that the person 
using * Liberty ’ believes that ' Liberty ' is the name for it ; nor that 
there is an a such that the person believes that these properties apply 
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Thus when he insists that fictions have a sort of verbal 
reality — i.e. we seem to be predicating something about 
them, though strictly the predicates are being applied 
only to naptgs—be is readily misunderstood to be sup- 
pose to be asserting that the names stand for nothing ; 
in which case he would appear to have been " very much 
misle d ”, and to be saying “what someone with an 
imperfect tmderstanding of logical constructions would 
say 

Nevertheless, the fact that such a misunderstanding of 
his position is possible makes it important to examine 
in greater detail certain passages in which he speaks of 
fictions as blameless and inevitable, while yet regarding 
them as a source of misunderstanding, controversy, and 
even vrar.* 


QUALITIES AS FIRST-ORDER FICTIONS 

Fictions, Bentham has explained, " owe their existence 
entirely to language ”, but we are under the necessity of 
talking about them in terms which pre-suppose their 
existence ; they may even be said to have a sort of 
verbal reality, so to speak * We still have to talk about 
them as if they were ‘ there ’ to be talked about ; and 
for all ordinary purposes those most directly related to 
our senses, or to a ‘ tangible ' archetype, in so far as they 
are nearer to physical reality, may on occasion be spoken 
of as ‘ real 

This is best understood by reference to the status of 
what are called qualities — entities regarded as ultimate 
by nearly all systems in which an analysis of propositions 
h^ been attempted. 

Bentham’s starting-point is, as we have seen, the 

» Wisdom, op. cit., pp. 78 and 88. 

» Works, Vol. VIII, p. 328. See Theory of Fictions, p. 14 ; and 
cf. p. do. 

* Works, Vol. VIII, pp. 136 and 198. See Theory of Fictions, 
pp. 16 and 37. 
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noun-substantive, which may be the name either of a 
real or a fictitious entity : — 

" Incorporeal as well as corporeal substances being in- 
cluded, real entities are those alone which belong to that 
universal class designated by the I<^cians by the name of 

Substances are divided by them into corporeal and 
incorporeal. Under the name of corporeal are included all 
masses of matter, howsoeva circumstances in respect of 
form, bulk, and place. 

Of corporeal substances, the existence is made known 
to us by sense. Of incorporeal, no otherwise than by 
ratiocination ; they may on that account be term^ 
inferential.” * 

To the class of inferential entities belong, " i. The soul 
of man in a state of separation from the body. 2. God. 
3. All other and inferior spiritual entities.” With in- 
ferential entities we are advised elsewhere * not to trouble 
ourselves unduly ; they being best “ left in the places in 
which they are found ”. Real and fictitious entities are 
our more immediate concern : — 

“ By a real entity, understand a substance — an object, 
the existence of which is made known to us by one or 
more of our five senses.* A real entity is either a person or 
a thing, a substance rational, or a substance not rational. 

By a fictitious entity, understand an object, the 
existence of which is feigned by the imagination — feigned 
for the purpose of discourse — and which, when so formed, 
is spoken of as a real one.” 

These sorts of fictitious entities " may be classed in 
different ranks or orders, distinguished by their respective 

* Another of Bentbam's many references to Berkeley is added at 
this point : " According to tho^ who agree with Bishop Berkeley, 
nratter belongs to the r-l«gi of those entities of which the existence is 
inferential : impressions and ideas being, in that case, the only per- 
ceptible entities. Bat, in the case of matter, the justness of the 
inference is determinable, at all times determinable, by experimental 
proof : if of ttie wall opposite me, 1 infer the non-existence and ran 
tlmt way as if there were no wall, the erroneoosness of the inference 
will be but too plainly perceptible on my forehead ; which is not the 
case in any one of these other instances ” {Works, Vol. VIII, p. 189). 

* Tkoory of Fictions, p. 10. 

* ” Say, in a word, where the object is a tangible one," says Bentham 
elsewhere {Theory of Fictions, p. 60). 
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degrees of vicinity to the real one And here comes 
one of the most important passages in which qualities, as 
fictions, are assigned to their different levels. 

" To substance we ascribe qualities ; to motion also we 
ascribe qualities. It is by this circumstance that of motion 
the import is placed, as it were, nearer to that of substance 
than that of qualities. Substances have their qualities— 
they are large, small, long, short, thick, thin, and so forth ; 
motions have their qualities — they are quick, slow, rising, 
falling , continued, di^ntinued, r^ular, irregular, and so on. 

If, then, motion be tenn^ a fictitious entity of the 
first order, viz. that which is nearest to reality, mobility, 
and so any other quality, may with reference to it be term^ 
a fictitious entity of the second order. 

Here, then, we have an additional class of fictitious 
entities, of fictitious substances. We have largeness, small- 
ness, length, shortness, thickness, thinness ; we have, 
moreover, quickness, slowness. We might have as well as 
rising, risingness ; as well as falling, falUngness ; as well as 
continued, continuedness, as well as discontinued, dis- 
continuedness : we have as well as regular, r^ularity ; as 
well as irr^fular, irr^ularity ; attributes as well of sub- 
stances as of motions. 

Already has been brought to view, though as yet without 
special notice, a different sort of conjugate, the noun- 
adjective — large, small, long, short, thick, thin and so forth. 

This sort of conjugate, in what consists its difference 
from that which is the name of a quality ? In this : — ^when 
we speak of largeness, there is largeness ; we speak of the 
fictitious substance so denominated, without reference made 
to any other object. On the contrary, when we say large, 
we present the idea of that same quality, but accompanied 
with the intimation of some other substance which is 
endued with that quality — some other object in which that 
quality has existence, and is to be found. We put the 
mind upon the look-out for that other object, without 
which it is satMed that the expression is incomplete ; that 
the idea presented by it is but, as it were, the fragment of 
an idea — a fragment, to the completion of which the idea 
of some object in which the quality is to be found la 
necessary. 

In a word, the substantial name of a quality presents 
the idea, in the chara^er of a complete idea, conceivable 

* Works, VoL VIII, p. 323 {—Theory 0/ Fictions, p. 114). 
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of itself ; the adjectival denomination of that same quality 
presents the idea in the character of an incomidete idea, 
requiring for the completion of it the idea of some object 
in which it may be seen to inhere.'’ * 

That qualities are typical fictions is further emphasized 
in the account given of Abstraction,* which may be 
supplemented by a passage dealing with the principles 
of education, where it is laid down that “ no portion of 
matter ever presents itself to sense without presenting 
at one and the same time a multitude of simple ideas, of 
all which taken together the concrete one, in a state more 
or less correct and complete, is composed 
Though naturally all these ideas present themselves 
together, " the mind has it in its power to detach, as 
above, any one or more of them from the rest, and either 
keep it in view in this detached state or make it up into 
a compound with other simple ideas, detached in like 
manner from other sources. But for the making of this 
separation — ^this abstraction, as it is called — ^more trouble, 
a stronger force of attention, is necessary than for the 
taking them up in a promiscuous bundle, as it were ; 
in the bundle in which they have been tied together by 
the hand of Nature : that is, than for the consideration 
of the object in its concrete state.” * 

What is to be understood by concrete is made clear in 
the elaborate gloss on the term itself : — 

" From a Latin word, which signifies grown up along 
with ; viz. along with the subject which is in question, 
whatever it be ; it is used in contradistinction to ^e word 
abstract, derived from a Latin word which signifies drawn 

^ Works, Vol. VIII, p. 326 (=Theory of Fictions, pp. 116-7). 

• Ibid., pp. 121 fi. 

* Ibid., p. 26. In an entry in Bentham's Memorandnm Book 
dated 1831, " February 16, the day after arrival at the age of 83 
. • . J. B. the most ambitious of the ambitions ", we find the following — 

" Logic. — Abstraction is one thing, association another ; reUtion 
comprdiends both ; the one the converse of the other ; relation is the 
most abstract of all abstractions. 

Each thing is — ^the whole of it, what it is ; but we may consider 
the whole of it together, or any one or more parts of it at a toe, as 
we please ; thus we make — thus we have abstracted — abstract ideas." 
{Works, VoL XI, p. 72). 
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off from ; viz. from the subject in question, as above. An 
orange, for example, has a colain figure, whereby, in con- 
nexion with a certain colour, it stands distinguished from 
all other fruits as well as from all objects of all sorts. Take 
into consideration this or that individual orange ; the 
ideas presented by the fimre and colour, whereby it stands 
distinguished not only from other fruits but even from 
other oranges — from other fruits of the same kind — are 
concrete ideas ; for they ^ew up, as it were, together in the 
mind, out of the individual object, by which they are 
excited and produced : they are amongst the elements, out 
of which the aggre^te conception, afforded and presentable 
to us by that individual object, is formed. The orange 
being no longer in sight — now, of the figure and colour 
obs^ed in that individual orange, consider such parts or 
appearances as are to be found in all other oranges as well 
as in that one. The idea thus formed is an abstract idea : 
it being a pcution drawn off, as it were, from the aggregate 
idea obtained, as above, from the individual object. Being 
abstracted and slipt off from the individual stock, and 
thereupon planted in the mind, it has there taken root, 
and a^uir^ a separate and indep^dent existence. Without 
thinking any more of that individual orange in particular, 
or of oranges in general, or of so much as oi fruits in general, 
take now into consideration f^ure at large, and colour at 
large. Here, at one jump, the mind has arrived at an idea 
not only abstract but vastly more abstract than in the case 
last mentioned. Instead of figure and colour, let us now 
say sensible qualities. Under this appellation are included 
not only fi^re and colour but smell, taste, and many 
others ; it is therefore abstract in a still higher d^ee.” 
Thus, in talking about sensible or sensory qualities, we 
are already dealing with fictions of a high order ; and 
we must go back to the concrete situation if we are to 
understand the part played by such fictions in predication. 
“ Everything which can happen to a corporeal subject is 
resolvaUe into this, viz. the having b^, during the 
length of time in question, either in a state of motion or 
in a state of rest." Similarly, everything that can be 
said of that same corporeal subject " is resolvable either 
into this, viz. that during the length of time in question 
it has been, or has been capable of being, in a state of 
motion ; or into this, viz. that it has been, or has been 
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capable of being in a state of rest Sight, hearing, and 
smell present no exceptions.^ 

“ In either case, by what is said of the corporeal subject 
in question, a quality may be said to be ascribed to it, to 
be attributed to it, to be said to belong to it ; it may be 
said to be possessed of, endued, endowed with that scime 
quality; the quality is spoken of as being in that same 
subject, belon^g to, appertaining to, inherent in that 
same subject. 

If, in speaku^ of the quality as being in the subject, 
no more than a single point of time is brought to view, the 
quality thus attributed may be styled actual, or momentary, 
or transient ; if it be considered as either being, or capable 
of being, in the subject for an indeterminate length of 
time, the quality may be styled potential, habitual, or 
permanent. 

When a quality is spoken of as appertaining to this or 
that subject, that which on this occasion is most frequently 
meant to be designated and is, therefore, most apt to be 
brought to view, is an habitual or permanent quality. 

In consideration of its being attributed to a subject, a 
quality is also frequently styled an attribute — an attribute 
of that same subject ; and in consideration of its belonging 
to a subject, it is also frequently styled a property — a 
property of, or belonging, or appertaining to, or inherent in, 
that same subject.” 

Suppose, then, a portion of the matter of language so 
constructed “ as to present to view a quality, whether 
actual or habitual, as appertaining to this or that given 
corporeal subject ; let it be considered what are the 
objects of which this portion of the matter of language 
must have contained the signs. These are : i. the subject, 
2. the quality. But to say that the quality in question 
is in the subject in question, is to af&im the existence of 
a certain relation between that subject and that quality, 
viz. the sort of relation of which the word in is the sign. 
Thus, then, to the sign of the subject and the sign of the 
quality must be added the sign of the relation.” 

1 '• In case of sight, the object said to be seen may be at rest, but the 
light, but for whiw it would not have been seen, has been in motion : 
<uid so in the instances of ksaring and smuU ; in hearing, the air ; in 
smell, the odoriferous particles (Worhs, VoL VIII, p. 337). 
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But what is here afi&rmed *’ is that in the subject in 
question the quality in question is ; in other words that 
between the subject and this quality there exists the 
relation in question. Thus, then, to complete the texture 
of the proportion, to the sign of the subject, the sign of 
the quality and the sign of the relation must be added the 
sign of existence — ^the sign by which existence is brought 
to view — ^the sign by which existence is asserted to have, 
or to have had place, viz. the existence of the relation 
between the subject and the attribute." 

The number of words employed in the minimum pro- 
position " Siigar is sweet ” are no more than three ; 
“ but in the form of expression, an abbreviation may be 
observed. Sweetness (the quality of sweetness) is in 
sugar. Sugar, the name of the subject — a corporeal 
subject ; sweetness, the name of the quality ; the quality 
consisting in the aptitude, in consequence of the necessary 
actions, to produce in the sensorium of men the perception 
termed by the same name." * 

In the further treatment both of the subject of a 
proposition and of predication, the fictitious nature of 
qualities is also emjAasized. In discussing the question 
of singular and pliual subjects, he remarks that the 
individuals designated by a plural name are either all 
determinate, all indeterminate, or some determinate, 
others indeterminate. 

" I. All determinate — ^fOT instance the members of one 
official hoard actually in existence. 

2. All indeterminate — for instance the intended members 
of an official board, not in existence but in contemplation 
to be establMied. 

3. Some detominate, some indeterminate — of this sort, 
are the names of all siecies and gmera of things ; of aggr^te 
objects which have, have had, or will have, a real existence ; 
fm- in and by every such specific or generic name are 
designated, in the first place, all the individuals udiich are 
conadered as being at the time in question endowed with 
the spedfic quality indicated by the name. In the next 
{dace, all that ever were. In the last {dace, all which ever 

»iWA,p.337- 
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will be, and by the supposition these last neither have nor 

ever have had existence." 

A specific name, therefore, " partakes at once of the 
natiure of the name of a real entity and of a name of a 
fictitious entity. It is the name of a real entity considered 
as applied to any one of the individuals now or before 
now in existence, which were endowed with the specific 
property, or to the whole number of them, or to any 
part of the whole number of them put together. It is as 
yet the name of a fictitious entity, considered as applied 
to all or any one or more of those individuals which, 
with that same specific character belonging to them, are 
considered as about to come into existence.” 

In this it differs from the name of a quality, " for a 
quality is an object altogether fictitious, an object which, 
considered as distinct from the subject in which it is 
spoken of as inhering, neither has, nor has had, nor ever 
will have existence ; for as often as it is spoken of as 
if it were in a body, i.e. a tangible substance, or in some 
other object which is spoken of as if it were a body, it is 
spoken of as if it were a substance, a tangible substance, 
which, by the supposition, it is not 

Predication is either real or verbal.* It is verbal 
" when the design is merely to give intimation of the 
import of the word which, on the occasion in question, is 

* Ibid: p. 335- 

* " Different as they are in themselves, that is, in the design in 
pursuance of which they are employed, these two modes of predication 
are very liable to be co^ounded. 

When the predication is real, the purpose of it — the purpose of 
the proposition in which it has place — U always, as above, to convey 
an intimation that in the entity in question which, or the name of 
which, is the SMbject of the proposition in question, a cert^ quality 
to which expression is given in and by the Predicate, has existence. 

When the predication is verbal, purely verbal, the design is not 
to give intimation of any quality as having existence in any subject, 
but merely to convey an intimation of a certain relation between the 
import of one word and the import of another ; no such object as tte 
nature of the quality designated by either being on that occasion 
meant to be brought into view. 

The reason for holding up to view this distinction is, that sometimes, 
when the effect or dedgn of the proposition is of one sort, it is liable 
to be misconceived, by being conceived to be of the other sort”. (Works, 
Vol. VIII, p. 336). 
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employed in the character of a sign, as " An oak is a 
plant ” or " A dog is an animal ", It is real " when the 
design of the proposition is to convey information con- 
cerning the nature of the object signified ; when it 
declares the existence of some quality in the subject 
named ”, Only a quality can be the object or matter of 
a real predication— but “ a quality being but a fictitious 
entity, the predicate, if the predication be real, can never 
be anything but the name of a fictitious entity ", 

How then can Bentham speak of ‘ real qualities ', 
which " belong to the objects ” to which they are ascribed? ^ 
If we take the phrase ‘ real qualities ' in isolation there is 
an apparent contradiction, as in the case of the reality 
of the ‘ rights ’ of the ordinary man — ^which Bentham is 
not concerned (at that level) to deny.* But here again it 
would be rash to assume that he is muddled.* *' To be 
spoken of at all ", we are told, " every fictitious entity 
must be spoken of as if it were real Since, therefore, 
no quality can be read, all talk about qualities in this 
context must be interpreted at the level for which it was 
intended. Having stated in more than a dozen carefully 
worded passages that all qualities, attributes, or predicates 
of whatever kind are inevitably and typically ontological 
fictions, Bentham could hardly expect to be misunder- 
stood if for the sake of brevity he occasionally used 
language as the majority of his readers would also 
use it. 

Thus when we find amongst the MSS. relating to 
qualities this isolated allusion to ' real ' qualities, and 
the equally unguarded remark that " the name of the 
attribute or predicate may be either the name of a real 
or the name of a fictitious entity”,* we can be fairly 
certain that by ‘ real ’ Bentham here meant — ^first order 

1 Workt, Vol. VlIZ, p. iti{~.TIuory of Fictums, p. 51). 

* Works, Vol. VIII, p. ist6 (<^Tk»ory of Fictions p. 138). 

* Contra V^adom, Interpretation and Analysis, p. lao. Cf. p. Ixxix. 

* Works. VoL VIII, p. 19. The italics are oars. Cf . " Fictitious 
as tiiey are, entities of diis deacriptiem could not be qtoken of at all if 
they were not apdkeu of aa root ones ". Ibid., p. 126. 

» Ibid., p. 333. 
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fictions such as ordinary language is forced to introduce 
by any form of predication. 

This interpretation is supported by the instructive 
passage in which figurative language 'is distinguished 
from that which for all practical purposes may be treated 
as non-figurative. “ Fiction ”, we have been told, " in 
the simplest case in which language can be employed, 
becomes a necessary resource But if all language be 
thus figurative, how can it escape the condemnation to 
which rhetoric in general is liable ? ” To this it may be 
answered : The discourse that, in this particular sense, 
is not figurative is that in which no other figures are 
employed than what are absolutely necessary to, and 
which, consequently, are universally employed in, the 
conveyance of the import intended to be conveyed.”^ 

Thus only can we avoid undue pedantry in expression. 
The penalty may be, as Bentham remarks in another 
connexion, that by "confining himself to the language 
most in use, a man can scarce avoid running, in appear- 
ance, into perpetual contradictions ; ” * but the iter- 
native, at any rate in the case of fictions such as quahty, 
would be to remodel the very structure of the grammar 
of substantive and adjective on which Indo-European 
languages are based. Some idea of the effects of such 
a procedure on conununication may be gathered from 
the recent attempts of logicians who have not yet aban- 
doned the search for ” incomplete symbols ” to discover 
what sort of sentences may, in their terminology, be said 
to " express facts 

For Bentham, as for anyone who accepts a Theory of 
Fictions founded on linguistic psychology rather than on 
logical assumptions, the term ‘ real ’ can have no use 
other than as a pointer indicating a high degree of symbohc 
approximation to a technological ideal. 


• In^c3LJion to tk$i^i^pUs of Morals and Legislation, diopter X.i 2. 

• AftiMi, 1931, pp, 204 and 475. 
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WORDS, THOUGHTS, AND THINGS 

Though Bentham's views on Language and Linguistic 
Psychology are essentially part of his general Theory of 
Fictions, there are many passages scattered through his 
writings in which the symbolic factor is dealt with as a 
separate problem. A useful starting-point for an estimate 
of the importance which Bentham attached to linguistic 
analysis is provided by his notes on Nomenclature and 
Classification, where instructions are given for the planting 
of a Ramean tree.* 

The distinction between names of real and names of 
fictitious entities “ which in some of his Encyclopaedical 
remarks, D’Alembert was, it is believed, the first to 
bring to view ", will, he says, " be found to pervade the 
whole mass of every language upon earth, actual or 
possible The names of the various branches of the 
Porphyrian or Ramean tree are names of real entities ; • 
those of the branches of the (Benthamic) Encyclopaedical 
tree* are names of fictitious entities, though to a con- 

^ Works, Vol. VIII, pp. ii8 ff. (CknstonuUkia, Appendix IV, $ i8). 

• " Even by Bishop Berkeley, by whom, as if to out-scepticize the 
sceptics, and foil them at their own weapons, the existence of the 
table he was writing upon was denied, the nams of the table would 
have been allowed to be, in common intendment at least, the name of a 
rsttl entity ; and, even in his own view of the matter, the table (an 
ntensil which required wood to make it of and a saw, etc., to make 
it with) would have been allowed to approach somewhat nearer to the 
state of reality than a sort of entity such as quality, as a relation, in 
the making of which thoughts have been the only materials and words 
the only instruments 

* " My. strictly speaking, names of so many aggregates or classes, 
of objects in which real entities are included ; for, strictly speaking, 
individual objects are the only real entities ; considered in themselves, 
the aggregates at classes in which those real entities are regarded as 
indud^, ate no more than so many fictitious bodies, put toother by 
the mind for its own nse 

« See Worhs, Vol. VIII, p. 8. 

bdi 
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siderable extent references made to correspondent names 
of real entities are included in them. 

This division of entities forms the basis of one ex- 
haustive division of the whole stock of nouns substantive. 
" Strict, to the highest pitch of strictness, as is the 
propriety with which the entities here called fictitious are 
thus denominated, in no instance can the idea of fiction 
be freer from all tincture of blame : in no other instance 
can it ever be equally beneficial; since, but for such 
fiction, the language of man could not have risen above 
the language of brutes." 

This being the minimum of explanation which will 
“ prevent the whole field of fictitious entities from pre- 
senting itself to the eye of the mind in the repulsive 
character of an absolutely dark spot ”, more cannot be 
said ” without wandering still further from the main 
subject, and trespassing beyond hope of endurance upon 
the reader’s patience ”. 

The endeavour to trace the principal relations between 
the fields of thought and language, including, of course, 
a survey of Universal Grammar, led Bentham to develop 
the Theory of Fictions in relation to “ the discoveries, 
half -conceded or left unperfected ”, of Home Tooke ; 
the upshot being that “ almost all names employed in 
speaking of the phenomena of the mind are names of 
fictitious entities. In speaking of any pneumatic (or say 
immaterial or spiritual) object, no name has ever been 
employed that had not first been employed as the name 
of some material (or say corporeal) one. Lamentable have 
been the confusion and darkness produced by taking the 
names of fictitious for the names of real entities ”. 

In this misconception he traces “ the main if not the 
only source of the clouds in which, notwithstanding all 
their rivalry, Plato and Aristotle concurred in wrapping 
up the whole field of pneumaiology. In the phantoms 
generated in their own brains, it seemed to them and 
their followers that they beheld so many realities. Of 
these fictitious entities, many will be foimd of which. 
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they being, each of them, a genus generalissimum, the 
names are consequently incapable of receiving what is 
commonly understood by a definition, viz. a definition 
per genus et differentiam. But, from their not being 
susceptible of this species of exposition, they do not the 
less stand in need of that species of exposition of which 
they are susceptible.” ^ 

The conclusion is significant : " Should there be any 
person to whom the ideas thus hazarded present themselves 
as having a substantial footing, in the nature of things, on 
the one hand, and the nature of language on the other — 
it will probably be admitted that a demand exists for an 
entirely new system of Logic, in which shall be com- 
prehended a theory of language, considered in the most 
general point of view 

THE LINGUISTIC BASIS OF LOGIC 

This ” entirely new system of logic ”, with its linguistic 
orientation arising out of the analysis and classification 
of Fictions, was Bentham's chief concern (apart from 
Codification as such) during the last twenty years of his 
life. In addition to the purely fictional material (dealt 
with primarily under the caption ‘ Ontology '), it com- 
prises ; — 

(i) The application of Linguistic Psychology to differ- 

entiate S5rmbol, Thought, and Referent, in any 
s5rstem of Communication. 

(ii) The principles of classification, whereby symbolic 

Order is established by hierarchical Division (Dicho- 
tomy). 

* “ Examples of these untU^nable fictitious entities are : 

1. Physical fictitious entities — motion, rest, quality, etc. 

2. Ethical fictitious entities — cbligatitm, right, power, etc. 

3. Ontological fictitious entities — condition, certainty, impossi- 

bility, etc. 

Of the demand for a species or mode of exposition adapted to the 
nature of this class of appellatives, hints may Iw seen in an anonymous 
tract published by the author, A 1776, un^r the title of A Fragment 
on Government, etc^, pp. 179-85 [— Ivo*’**, Vol. I, p. 283 fi.j " 
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(iii) The rationale of Definition, including the Exposition 

of Names of Fictional entities. 

(iv) The linguistic analysis of Propositions, for the 

detection of Elliptical Fictions. 

(v) The foimdations of Universal Grammar. 

The sense in which Bentham uses the term logic is 
made clear in the fragmentary treatise which actually 
bears that name. Logic, he sa5rs, may be defined as 
“ the Jirt which has for its object, or end in view, the 
giving, to the best advantage, direction to the human 
mind, and thence to the human frame, in its pursuit of 
any object or purpose to the attainment of which it is 
capable of being apphed And by way of explanation : — 

" That of all definitions that have been or can be given 
of this art this is the most extensive, seems upon the face of 
it to be sufficiently manifest. 

That it is the most useful, will, it is believed, be no less 
so, for it is in this modem definition alone, and not in any 
preceding one, that its relation to practical use in any shape 
has been directly held up to view. 

That it is the most proper, will, at the same time, 
appear from the account given of logic, by those who were 
the first to hold it up to view in the ch^cter of an art, 
and that an attainable one ; in a word, by its inventors, 
viz. Aristotle and his followers, not to speak of his at present 
almost unknown predecessors.” * 

We are concerned, in fact, with ” the entire field of 
human thought and action. In it is accordingly included 
the whole field of art and science ; in it is moreover 
included the field of ordinary, ».«. unscientific thought, and 
ordinary, i.e. unartificial action — or say practice, including, 
together with the whole contents of these respective 
fields (viz. all the subjects, not only of human action 
but of human thought), all entities, not only real but 
fictitious ; not only all real entities but all fictitious ones 
that have ever be^ feigned, or remain capable of being 
feigned : fictitious entities, those necessary products of 
the imagination, without which, unreal as they are, dis- 
* Ibid., p. 319. 
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course could not, scarcely even could thought, be carried 
on, and which, by being embodied, as it were, in names, 
and thus put upon a footing with real ones, have been so 
apt to be mistaken for real ones.” ^ 

Let us begin, therefore, with the thoughts. ” Words 
are the signs of thoughts; proportioned only to the 
degree of correctness and completeness with which 
thoughts themselves have been conceived and arranged 
can be the degree of correctness and completeness given 
to their respective signs. Of speech, though the cor- 
rection, extension, and improvement of thought be, and 
that to a prodigious degree, a consequence, yet the more 
inunediate and only universally regarded object is but 
the communication of thought." To communication, in 
general, we shall return. Bentham himself proceeds ; — 

" But by anjrthing less than an entire proposition, i.e. the 
import of an entire proposition, no conunumcation can have 
plaice. In language, therefore, the integer to be looked for 
IS an entire proposition — ^that which logicians mean by the 
term logical proposition. Of this integer, no one part of 
speech, not even that which is most significant, is anything 
more than a fragment ; and, in tliis respect, in the many- 
worded appellative, part of speech, the word part is instructive. 
By it, an intimation to look out for the integer of which 
it is a p^ may be considered as conveyed. A word is to a 
proposition what a letter is to a word. 

A sentence— in that which by Grammarians is meant 
by the word sentence — ^the matter either of no more than 
a sinide propr^tion, or that of any number of propositions, 
may be contained.” * 

Hence the supreme importance of the linguistic factor ; 
for what is thus ‘ embodied ' (as it were) must be, as it 
were, disembodied and separately re-interred. * ' The words 
employed, and the compounds formed of them in the 
shape of propositions — ^in one or other of these classes of 
objects may be seen the source of every instance of error 
or perplexity, every cause of deception to which dis- 
course can give rise ; if it be in the structure of the 
propositions, or in the sort of connexion given to them 
1 Ibid., p. 319. * Ibid., p. x88. 
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that the imperfection has, or is supposed to have, its 
source, logic (in which grammar may be considered as 
included) is the name of the art or science, by which 
alone the remedy, if obtainable, can be obtained ; if it 
be in the import attached to the words taken singly, 
sometimes it is to logic, sometimes it is to metaphysics, 
that any endeavours to remedy it are referred.” For 
Bentham, however, ‘ metaphysics ' resolved itself into a 
misimderstanding of the Theory of Fictions ; and logic, 
as commonly understood, was for him little more than a 
similar misunderstanding of the grammatical principles 
here " considered as included 

Amongst the last entries in Bentham ’s Memorandum 
Book (1831, he being then in his eighty-fourth year) is 
the following : — 

" Wherever there is a word, there is a thing ; so says the 
common notion — the result of the association of ideas. 

Wherever there is a word, there is a thing ; hence the 
almost imiversal practice of conformding fictitious entities 
with real ones— corresponding names of fictitious entities 
with real ones. Hence, common law, mind, soul, virtue, 
vice. 

Identity of nomenclature is certificate of identity of 
nature ; diversity of diversity : — how absurd, how incon- 
sistent, to make the certificate a false one ’’ I • 

ARISTOTELIAN VERBALISM 
The ‘ common notion ' of the correspondence of words 
and things lay, for Bentham, at the very root of the system 
of traditioncd logic. It vitiated the entire Aristotelian 
doctrine, with its claim to provide an instrument for the 
attainment of knowledge, correct and complete. " So 
much for profession ; now for the result. For about two 
thousand years, httle more or less, the precepts of this 
art have been before us ; and the result is that of the 
whole amoimt of thing s knowable there is not a single 
one concerning which the smallest particle of knowledge 
has been found obtainable by means of it. On the con- 

^ Ibid., p. aai. ■ Works, Vol. XI. p. 73. 
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trary the nature of it is now — or may now — ^be seen to 
be such that, by means of it, of no one thing can any sort 
of degree of knowledge — at any time, by any possibility — 
be obtained." And the indictment proceeds as follows : — 
" Experience, Observation, Experiment, Reflection, or 
the results of each and of all together ; these are the means, 
these are the instruments by which Imowledge — such as is 
within the power of man — picked up, put together, and 
treasured up ; and of no one of these, in the whole mass of 
the Aristotelian logic, is so much as a syllable to be foimd. 

The import of words — ^In this short expression will, in 
truth, be found the subject, the only subject of it ; in such 
or such a manner the import of this or that word agrees or 
disagrees with the import of this or that other. 

On this occasion, a notion, and that an erroneous one — 
a proposition, and that a false one — was all along involved ; 
this is, that to each word was an import naturally inherent, 
that the connexion between the sign and the thing signified 
was altogether the work of nature. 

What is now pretty generally, and at the same time, 
pretty clearly understo^, is that the connexion between a 
word and its import is altogether arbitrary, the result of tacit 
convention and long-continued usage; and, of the truth of this 
proposition, the short proof is the incite diversity of languages 
— the infinite multitude of signs by which, in the dillerent 
languages, the same object has been found represented. 

The case is, that so firmly connected by habit are the 
connexions between these signs, and the things which they 
have respectively been employed to signify and present to 
the mind, that, in Aristotle's time, men had not learned 
sufiSdently to distinguish them from one another : and of 
this inability one consequence, and thereby one proof, was 
their aptitude, as often as they observed a word which, in 
its grammatic^ form, purport^ to be the name of a thing 
(that form being the form that had been given to such 
words as were really, and in truth respectivdy, the names 
of things) to infer the existence of a particular sort of real 
thing corresponding to that word ; the observation not 
having been as yet made that the purposes of human 
converse could not in any instance have been attainwl, 
unless to such words as are names of real entities, a mixture, 
and that a large one, had been added of words which are 
but so many names of so many purely fictitious entities.” ^ 
» Works, Vol. VUI, pp. 238-9. 
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In short, *' it was by fancying that everything could be 
done by putting together a parcel of phrases, expressive 
of the respective imports of certain words, mostly of 
certain general words, without any such trouble as that 
of applying experiment or observation to individual things, 
that, for little less than two thousand years, the followers 
of Aristotle kept art and science nearly at a stand 
As such, the method of the Aristotelians " was not 
simply worthless, it was positively pernicious. It was 
pernicious by drawing aside and keeping mankind for so 
many ages out of the only instructive track of study . . , 
into and in this uninstructive one. But out of an ill- 
directed pursuit, it will sometimes happen that useful 
results may collaterally, and, as it were by a side-wind, 
be brought to light.” And here follows a remarkable 
anticipation of the modem approach to the philosophy of 
the Middle Ages — as an exercise in operational technique: — 
" Though of all the propositions thus demonstrated or 
demonstrable, the value was, is, and ever will be equal 
to 0 : though logical demonstration, the fruit of all this 
labour, was and is delusion ; yet of the operations which 
had no other object than the formation and maturation of 
this fruit, many there are which have been, and will ever 
continue to be found, applicable to and continually applied 
to real and most important uses. 

* Ibid., p. no. Bentham is quite prej^ed (p. 218) to substitute 
“ the followers of Aristotle ’’ for Aristotle himself, in any passage where 
injustice may have been done to the original by Sanderson. Sanderson's 
Compendium was the standard treatise of the eighteenth centi^, 
and Bentham fully acknowledges his own debt to Aristotle’s logical 
work : " In that storehouse of instruction the author found at any 
rate a considerable number of the toob or instruments which he has 
had to work with ”. Of his det^ed criticism, the following, on the 
Fifth Post-Predicament and the Tenth Predicament, may serve as a 
specimen : '* A word is now introduced in the character of the name 
of a Post-Predicament, and to the word no determinate idea is attached. 
In the way of specification, what is nven is not the modification of an 
idea, but a multitude or number of significations or senses in which 
it has happened to this same word to have been employed. Eight in 
number are these specifications ; eight, according to a statement in 
a succeeding chapter, is the number of these its difierent significations. 
Two, and no more, were the different significations included in the 
Predicament termed habitus, habit. These two form two out of the 
eight significations ascribed to habere, to have, this last of the Post- 
Predicaments " (p. 236). 
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The demonstration of the Aristotelian may in this 
respect be compared to the philosopher’s stone. The stone 
was a nonentity ; but in seeking for this nonentity, real 
entities, pr^[nant with real and important uses, were 
discovered in no inconsiderable numben ; for though the 
stone was never discovered, multitudes of substances 
applicable to the purposes of medicine and the arts were 
thought to light.” ^ 

THE FUNCTIONS OF LANGUAGE 

Bentham’s own approach to the linguistic factors in- 
volved in aU interpretation, in all S 5 mtibolic analysis, is, 
as we have already indicated, essentially technological. 
There is the operator, the machine, the operation, the 
raw materials, the product, and so forth ; there is the 
thinker or speaker with his ideas and emotions, there are 
the words and their wa}^, there are the entities real and 
fictional which the words through the thought which they 
symbolize may stand for. 

Language, according to Bentham, must be regarded 
primarily as a system of communication. It has, of 
course, both solitary and social uses ; it is used for 
designation as well as for discourse, for intransitive as 
well as transitive purposes ; indeed "it is to its in- 
transitive use that discourse ”, or transitive language, ” is 
indebted for its existence But whatever the import- 
ance of the intransitive use, for purposes of interpretation 
and analysis it is dearly secondary. 

Though the op>erational or technological approach to 
language adopt^ in all Bentham’s writings makes it 
necessary for him to stress its communicative (transitive) 

> Worh*, Vol. VIII, pp. 233-4. a. the similar verdict a few pages 
later : " In respect of misatrriage and success, the character and lot 
of the art of lo^c, as taught by Aristotle, may be considered as a sort 
of p r otot y pe of the art of alchemy, as taught by the searchers after the 
nnivenud medicine, the nniversai solvent, and the philosopher's stone. 
In both instances, in respect of the ultimate object, a complete failure 
was the result : but, in b^ instances, in the course and in consequence, 
of the inquiry, particular discoveries of no small use and importance 
were brought to ligfit ". 

* Ibid., pp. 22S, 301. 
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side, he was equally aware of the importance of the 
notational (intransitive) development : — 

" By its transitive use, the collection of these signs is 
only the vehicle of thought ; by its intransitive use, it is 
an instrument employed in the creation and fixation of 
thought itself. Unclothed as yet in words, or stripped of 
• them, thoughts are but dreams : like the shifting douds of 
the sky, they float in the mind one moment, and vanish 
out of it the next. But for these fixed and fixative signs, 
nothing that ever bore the name of art or science could ever 
have come into existence. Whatsoever may have been the 
more remote and recondite causes, it is to the superior 
amplitude to which, in respect of the use made of it in his 
own mind, man has been able to extend the mass of his 
language, that, as much as to anything else, man, it should 
seem, stands more immediately indebted for whatsoever 
superiority in the scale of perfection and intelligence he 
possesses, as compared with those animals who come 
nearest to him in this scale. 

Without language, not only would men have been 
incapable of communicating each man his thoughts to other 
men, but, compared with what he actually possesses, the 
stock of his own ideas would in point of number have 
been as nothing ; while each of them, taken by itself, 
would have been as flitting and indeterminate as those of 
the animals which he deals with at his pleasure.” * 

Of more interest, in view of its bearing on the technique 
of interpretation, is the distinction between the emotive 
and referential use of symbols. Words may be used 
either to refer ourselves and others to the things about 
which we are thinking, or to arouse emotions ; • to convey 
information, says Bentham, or for the purpose of excitation. 
The passage is one of considerable historical interest : — 

" In respect of its transitive function, it is the medium of 
communication between one mind and another, or others. 
This communication may convey iuformation purely, 
or information for the purpose of excitation, say— more 
simply, and, when as above explained, not less precisely — 
information or excitation ; to one or other of these ends 
and purposes, or both, will language in every case be 
directed.^' 

* Ibid., pp. 228-9. 

* The Meaning of Meaning, tbird edition, 1930, pp. 223 fi. 
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In so far as information is the end, the understanding 
is the faculty to which the appeal is made ; in so far as 
excitation is the end, the will. 

“ [For] the purpose of simple communication, neither in 
act nor in wish need the philanthropist wish to apply any 
restriction to the powers of language. Of such communica- 
tion, evil, it is true, may be the subject as well as good ; 
but, in the mixed mass, good, upon the whole, predominates ; 
and it cannot be rendered apt for the one purpose without 
being rendered proportionably apt for the other. 

Considered as applied to the purpose of excitation, the 
case may at first sight present itsdf as being, in some 
respects, different. In regard to passion, and thence in 
regard to affection, which is but passion in an inferior 
degree and always liable to be raised to higher degree, 
repression, not excitation, may appear to be the object to 
be wished for ; passion being, in every part of the field, 
the everlasting enemy of reason, in other words, of sound 
judgment, alias correct and aU-comprehensive judgment. 

But even to the lover of mankind, an acquaintance 
with the powers of language, even when applied to this 
dangerous piupose, is not without its use : for by the same 
insight by which the mode of increasing its powers in this 
line is learned, the mode of repressing them, when and in 
so far as applied to pernicious purposes, is learned along 
with it. In the case of moral, as in that of physical poison, 
an acquaintance with the natiire and powers of the disease 
is commonly a necessary preliminary to an acquaintance 
with the proper nature and mode of applying the most 
efficient, and, upon the whole, the most benignant remedy.” * 
For Rhetoric in general, and particularly political 
rhetoric, Bentham had httle use. The logic of it is of a 
piece with its morahty : " a perpetual vein of nonsense, 
flowing from a perpetual abuse of words — words having 
a variety of meanings, where words with single meanings 
were equally at hand ; the same words used in a variety 
of meanings in the same page ; words used in meanings 
not their own, where proper words were equally at hand ; 
words and propositions of the most unbounded significa- 
tion, turned loose without any of those exceptions or 
modifications which are so necessary on every occasion 

* Works. Vol. VIII, pp. 301-3. 
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to reduce their import within the compass, not only of 
right reason, but even of the design in hand, of whatever 
nature it may be : the same inaccuracy, the same in- 
attention in the penning of this cluster of truths on which 
the fate of nations was to hang, as if it had been an 
oriental tale, or an allegory for a magazine ; stale epigrams, 
instead of necessary distinctions ; figurative expressions 
preferred to simple ones ; sentimental conceits as trite 
as they are tuuneaning, preferred to apt and precise 
expressions ; frippery ornament pn-eferred to the majestic 
simplicity of good sound sense ; and the acts of the senate 
loaded and disfigured by the tinsel of the playhouse.” 

The criticism is verbal ? " True, but what else can it 
be ? Words — words without a meaning or with a meaning 
too flatly false to be maintained by anybody, are the 
stuff it is made of. Look to the letter, you find nonsense 
— look beyond the letter, you find nothing.” ^ 

THE TECHNIQUE OF DEFINITION 

To analysis we must oppose both generalization and 
synthesis. Generalization is the converse of analysis, 
which presupposes its performance. “ By the combination 
made of the ideas of a multitude of individuals or sorts 
of individuals, in virtue of some property which is supH 
posed to belong to them in common, and which is thus 
made to serve as a bond of ideal union by which they are 
bound together into one aggregaU, and that aggregate 
recorded and fixed by one conunon name — generalization 
is formed. By the division and sub-division of an aggregate 
thus found, correspondent names, whether single-worded 
or many-worded, being either formed or made for the 
several parts which are the results of the several acts of 
division and sub-division, analysis, i.e. the resolutive 
division and decomposition of the antecedently formed 
artificial aggregate, is performed.” 

Thus, on the Porphyrian tree, if we work in the direction 
» Ibid: Vol. II. p. 497- 
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of generalization, and set out either from Homo or Brutum, 
or from a sub-species, or an individual of either species, 
we may arrive, immediately or through sensitivum, vivens 
and corpus, at least at substantia. But working in the 
direction of synthesis, the course taken is exactly the 
reverse. " By imagination, the idea and practice of 
logical, noological, metaphysical analysis, was deduced 
from that of physical. Physical is either mechanical or 
chemical. Physical analysis is an instance of a real and 
material operation ; logical, of an immaterial, and thus 
in some sort, a fictitious one, of the same name.” 

Synthesis is apt to be considered not only as the 
opposite but the exactly co-extensive correlate of anal5rsis. 
” If the coincidence were thus complete, synthesis and 
generalization would be exactly synon5anous, and ought 
to be interconvertibly employed. This, however, is not 
the case. Of any number of ideas, how heterogeneous 
soever, the putting together may be termed synthesis. 
But in so far as the term analysis is applied, the ideas 
comprehended in the subject in which the operation is 
to be performed are by the supposition homogeneous. 
The subject analysed is an aggregate or genus, which is 
divided into species, those into sub-species, and so on. 
The only case in which synthesis is exactly opposite and 
correspondent to, and no more than co-extensive with 
analysis, is when between the ideas put together there is 
that sort of conformity from which the act of putting 
them together receives the name of generalization." 

Analysis and synthesis — analytic method and synthetic 
method — are locutions which are often very loosely used. 
“ The same operation which by one person is called by 
one of these names shall by another person be called by 
the other. By giving to every supposed explanation the 
name of an anafysis, Condillac, in his Logic, thinks he 
has explained everytMng ; and thus it is that he explains 
nothing. Analysis (he says) is nothing but a language 
well made. He se^ not, that it is of an act of synthesis 
(the declared object of his antipathy) that every name, 
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which is not, in the grammatical sense, a proper name, is 
the sign and the result ; and that, were it not for that 
despised and much vituperated agent, his favourite and 
exclusively lauded instrument would not have a subject 
on which to operate.” * 

The further the operation of analysis by dichotomy is 
continued, the longer and more complex the names that 
would tend to be given to the continually diminishing 
aggregates. " In a sjmoptic table, an instrument designed 
for the eye rather than the ear, this inconvenience may, 
under favour of a wed-adapted language, remain for 
some time almost imperceptible ; but in a running dis- 
course, a discourse designed for the ear as well as the 
eye, it would probably become intolerable. In ordinary 
discourse, therefore, at the second if not at the very first 
operation, the necessity will be felt of substituting, in 
the instance of each ag^egate, in the place of the two- 
worded appellative exhibited by the table, a single- 
worded one. Thus, in English, to the two-worded appella- 
tive material substance, on the occasion of the first division 
made of the import of the universal appellative body — 
a fortiori to the three-worded appellative living material 
substance — a single-worded appellative, so it were that 
the E nglish language . . . afforded one [will require to 
be substituted] ; a fortiori again, on the occasion of a 
second division to the three-worded appellative, insensitive 
living body, or the four-worded appellative, insensitive 
living corporeal substance, will require to be substituted 
another single-worded appellative, such as a plant or 
vegetable and so in the case of the opposite result of this 
same division, viz. animal.” 

The logicicin here finds him-self driven to the same sort 
of expedient as " is wont to be employed by the algebraist, 
who to a heap of a’s, b\ and c’s, mixed up with a heap 

^ Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 75. It is therefore hardly sufficient to say with 
HaWvy (Philosophic Radicalism, p. 457) that for James '■ to 
analyw is to decompose into elements and to reduce to principles, so 
as subsequently to make possible the synthesis of the phe nomenon 
considered ", whereas for &ntham to analyse is only " to enumerate 
and to distinguish 
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of *’s, y’s, and I’s, forms to himself, in the shape of a 
single s, a concise and most commodious substitute 
Moreover, at every step in the track of exhaustive division, 
“ the condivident aggregates, or two prongs which are 
the result when added to the divided aggregate which 
forms the stem, exhibit a definition, and that of the 
regular kind, a definition per genus et differentiam of the 
two aggregates thus brought to view 

For Bentham, then, definition per genus et differentiam 
is definition proper, and in this respect he accepts the 
convention of traditional logic. " By logicians, when 
speaking of a definition, is commonly meant, as of course, 
the mode termed in Latin definitio per genus et differentiam ; 
definition, afforded by the indication of a more extensive 
collection of objects, to which the object in question 
belongs — some genus (as the phrase is) of which it is the 
species — together with the indication of some peculiar 
character or quality by which it stands distinguished 
from all other objects included in that same collection — 
from all other species of that same genus : and this form 
is that which, when what is considered as a definition 
is given, is the form constantly intended and supposed 
to be given to it.” * 

Traditional logic, howeveis has neglected the problem 
of Fictions. “ By him who undertakes to give a definition 
in this fonn, what is necessarily, howsoever tacitly, 
assumed, is that there exists in the language a word, 
serving as the name of a genus of things, within which 
the species of things indicated by the word he thus imder- 
takes to define is comprehended. But words there are, 
and in no small abimdance, of which definitions of this 
sort are frequently undertaken to be given — or which 
are supposed to be as clearly and generally understood 
as if definitions in this form could be and had been given 
of them — ^but for which, all this while, no such more 
extensive denomination is afforded by this or any other 
language ; and among them, words which in law and 

» Ibid., p. 292. » Works. Vol. Ill, p. 593. 
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politics are ia continual use, and upon the signification 
of which questions of prime and practical importance are 
continually tiiming.” 

Take, for instance, says Bentham, the words right, 
power, obligation. “ Now, in the way in question — 
namely, by indication of so many superior genuses of 
things, of which these words respectively designate so 
many species, it is not possible to define these words. 
No one of these three words can you thus define. The 
word man (for example) you can thus define ; you may 
do so, by saying that he is an animal ; and then stating 
a quality by which he is distinguishable from other 
animals. Here, then, is a word you can and do thus 
define. Why ? Because, comprehending in its import 
that of this same word man, stands that same word 
animal, by which is accordingly designated a genus of 
which man is a species. So likewise in regard to operations : 
for example, that of contracting, in the civil branch of the 
field of law ; and that of stealing, in the penal branch 
of that same thorny field. Contracting is one species of 
operation ; stealing is another. But this you cannot say 
in the instance of right, or power, or obligation : for a 
right is not a species of anything; a power is not a 
species of an5d;hing ; an obligation is not a species of 
anything.” 

In short, " the objects of which the words man, animal, 
substance are names are extensive sorts or kinds of real 
entities ; the objects of which the words right, power, 
obligation are names are not sorts or kinds of any real 
entities ”, but so many fictitious entities. 

To cope with fiction, therefore, a different technique 
is required, and for this purpose Definition proper must 
be treated as a part of the wider problem of Exposition. 
It is then seen that for expounding or explaining the 
import of the name of any fictitious entity, " the nature 
of the case affords but one resource ; and that is, the 
finding some class of real entities, which is more or less 
clearly in view as often as, to the name of a class of 
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fictitious entities, any clear idea stands annexed — and 
thereupon framing two propositions ; one, in which the 
name of the fictitious entity is the leading term ; the 
other, in which the name of a corresponding class, either 
of real entities, or of operations or other motions of real 
entities, is the leading term : — ^this last so ordered, that, 
by being seen to express the same import, it shall explain 
and make clear the import of the first. This mode of 
exposition has been termed paraphrasis — paraphrase : 
giving phrase for phrase 

For lack of this distinction, all attempts to define 
words of the description in question, such as right, power, 
and obligation, have proved abortive. “In a work 
entitled A Fragment on Government, published by the 
Author in 1776 without a name, and long since out of 
print, indication was, for the first time, given of the 
utter impossibility of doing that which, in such numbers, 
men have been continually supposing themselves to have 
done. Instead of a superior genus, what on this occasion 
has been brought forward has been some term or other 
bearing in its import such a resemblance to the term in 
question as to be capable of being, on some occasions, 
with little or no impropriety, employed instead of it. 
A right is a power — or a power is a right — and so forth ; 
shifting off the task of deffnition, backward and forward, 
from one word to another ; shifting it off thus at each 
attempt and never performing it.” • 

A right is not itself a species of anything, “ but right 
has divers species, perfectly and clearly distinguishable ; 
namely, by means of the benefits which they respectively 
confer, and the sanctions by which they are respectively 
created : and for each of these species a separate exposition 
would be found requisite. Give us our rights, say the 
thousands and the millions. Give us our rights, they say, 
and they do well to say so. Yet, of aU who say so, not 
one peihaps can say, not one perhaps ever conceived 

^ For F^irapbrasis, cf. Theory of Fictions, pp. 86 fi. 

* Works, m III, p. 594. 
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clearly, what it is he thus calls for — ^what sort of a thing 
a right is.” ^ 

They do well to say so, because although rights, as 
entities, are fictitious, any sentence in which rights are 
spoken of can be translated, by means of archetypation 
and paraphrasis, into a statement at another level in 
which all the referents are real entities. “ From the 
observations by which the words ‘ duties ’ and ‘ rights ’ 
are here spoken of as names of fictitious entities, let it 
not for a moment so much as be supposed that in either 
instance the reality of the object is meant to be denied, 
in any sense in which in ordinary language the reality of 
it is assumed.” * What ordinary language assumes can 
only be discovered by systematic interpretation, and the 
ordinary man may often be led astray by false analogies. 
When he demands his rights, what he demands can be 
given to him ; but when he succumbs to Word-magic and 
adds, qua metaphysician, that rights are things, the Theory 
of Fictions steps in to disillusion him. " There is many a 
man who could not endure patiently to sit and hear con- 
tested the reality of those objects which he is in the habit 
of speaking of as his rights.” • In this sense, therefore, 
something which the ordinary man assumes about the 
reality of the object is meant to be denied, and Bentham’s 
aside might perhaps have been more carefully worded. 

There is, however, no question of a confusion. Bentham 
is not contradicting himself as a resxilt of some uncertainty 
in his own mind whether or in what sense there are such 
things as rights.* “ Altogether inevitable ”, he says, 
" will this seeming contradiction be found. The root of 
it is in the nature of language.” In this respect, when we 
return to the language of ordinary communication, it is 
much the same with rights as with qualities — whose status 
in this connexion we have already discussed. * 

* Works, VoL m, pp. 593-4. 

* Works, Vol. VIII, p. ia6 [r^Tkeory of Fictions, p. 138). 

* Ibid., p. 328 {==Tkeory of Fictions, p. 60). 

* Contra Wisdom, Interpretation and Analysis, pp. 104-6. 

‘ Above, p. bt. 
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All predicative language, in Bentham’s view, is fictional 
and the ' qualities ' which make their entry at the lowest 
level are near enough to ‘ reality ’ to justify their claim 
to be called, on occasion, relatively real. 

As in the case of psychological descriptions, " this is 
to misrepresent them. But very different from what it 
is in most other cases, in this case misrepresentation is not 
matter of blame. By it no deception is intended ; if to 
a certain degree misconception be the result of it ”, the 
writer cannot, unless by accident, be held responsible. 
In Psychology, moreover, “ on no other terms can dis- 
course be carried on To Bentham’s psychology we 
may, therefore, with this methodologies caveat, now 
proceed. 


PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY 

Bentham's chief concern vdth Psychology, apart from 
its legal and medico-legal aspects, was the necessity for 
an account of VoUtion which could serve as a basis 
(a) for the study of motivation, and (6) for the theory of 
fictions. His chief contention, that every sort of psycho- 
logical description is fictional, might have saved much 
subsequent confusion ; for it relegated the ‘ facilities ’, 
which dominated both the assodationist and nineteenth- 
century schools, to the position of mere heuristic con- 
veniences which they occupy to-day,* and at the same 
time gave the entire problem of symbolization a new 
orientation. 

» Works, Vol. VIII, p. 327 {=Theory of Fictions, p. 59). 

We have seen that ^nth^ uses very similar lan^age in discussing 
the problem of ' rights ’ and ‘qualities ’ — ^both of which he is prepared, 
on occasion, to justify at the level of ordinary discourse. " The word 
right is the name of a fictitious entity ; one of those objects the existence 
of which is feigned for the purpose of discourse — by a fiction so necessary 
that without it human discourse could not be carried on And again, 
" Though fictitious, the langu^e cannot be termed deceptions — in 
intention at least, whatsoever in some cases may without intention 
be the result". {Works, Vol. Ill, pp. 2ij-9=Theory of Fictions, 
p. 118). Trouble only arises through false analogy and misinter- 
pretation. 

* Piiron, Principles of Experimental Psychology, 1929, Part IV, 
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Here, too, the starting point is linguistic. “ Words 
are the signs of ideas ; ” and again, " language is the sign 
of thought, an instrument for the communication of 
thought from one mind to another.” ^ 

It may be the sign of other things; it may stand 
indirectly for objects and facts in great variety : but the 
thought of the speaker is what is primarily symbolized — 
“ of this object it is always the sign, and it is only through 
this that it becomes the sign of any other object ”.® 
Furthermore, the exterior objects about which discourse 
makes declarations “ will belong either to the class of 
persons, or that of things, or to both these classes”. 
And as regards motion and rest, ” the state in which, 
at any such given point of time, they are thus considered 
or spoken of as existing, will be either a quiescent state, 
i.e. a state of rest, or a moving state, i.e. a state of 
motion. . . . When considered as the result of motion, 
any state of things is termed an event." Considered as 
the outcome of volition ” an event is itself termed an 
action, or is considered as having action, an action, for 
its cause ”. Finally, the existence of any expressible 
state of things (or persons) ” whether it be quiescent, or 
motional, or both, at any given point or portion of time, 
is what is called a fact, or a matter of fact ”.® 

Bentham’s own term for psychology, "in so far as 
pleasure or pain are taken for the subjects of it ”, is 
pathematology. But for pre-established associations, patho- 
logy would have been preferable. " The appellative, 
however, has been employed by the art and science of 
medicine, and after being shorn of a great part of its 
import, confined to a comer of the field occupied by that 
science.” 

Pleasure and pain being the only objects possessed of 
intrinsic and independent value, " simple perceptions — 
perceptions, if any such there were, altogether unconnected 
with either pleasure or pain — ^would have no claim to 

^ Works, Vol. VIII, pp. 339 and 333. 

* Ibid., p. 339 {^Theory of Fictions, p. 70). ' Ibid., p, 300. 
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attention, would not, in fact, engage attention, would 
not be comprehended within any part of the field of art 
and science 

In general, pathematic feelings, i.e. pleasure or pain, 
and apathematic feelings, i.e. simple perceptions con- 
sidered in so far as separable from pleasures and pains, 
are experienced together — are simultaneously concomitant. 
A simple perception, however, “ which has neither 
pleasure nor pain for its contemporary adjimct, may, 
through the medium of attention, reflection, volition and 
transitive action ”, so frequently include feelings of both 
sorts among its consequences, ” that except for clearness 
of intellection, the distinction between pathematic and 
apathematic perception becomes void of practical use 

Simple perception, simple remembrance, enjoyment, 
the sensation of pain, attention, reflection, examination, 
judgment or opinion or judicial determination, volition, 
volitional determination, internal action, external action — 
" all these, on one and the same occasion, indeed on 
most occasions, all these several accidents are taking 
place at the same time ; but, in the way of abstraction, 
for the purpose of science, any one of them, every one 
of them, may be, and has been, detached from the rest, 
and held up to view, and subjected to examination by 
itself. So many of these incidents as are capable of 
being distinguished from each other, so many compart- 
ments or separate fields are included within the vast all- 
comprehensive field of psychology.” ^ 

Every operation of the mind, and thence every operation 
of the body, is, according to Bentham, the result of an 
exercise of the will, or volitional faculty. " The volitional 
is a branch of the appetitive faculty, i.e. that faculty in 
which desire, in all its several modifications, has place. 
Desire has for its object either pleasure or pain, or, what 
is commonly the case, a mixture of both, in ever-varying 
and unascertainable proportions.” • 

A desire is termed a motive, when it is " considered as 

^ Ibid., p. 2*8. * Ibid., p. 279. 
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having produced, or as being with more or less probability 
of success operating towards the production of, the result 
(viz. presence of pleasure, or absence of pain) which is 
the object of it 

An act of will ^ is said to take place “in so far as the 
production of the state of things which is the immediate 
object of the desire is considered as following immediately 
and certainly upon the existence of the desire “ ; and 
the faculty " by which this efiect is considered as produced 
is termed the volitional, or volitive faculty, or, in one 
word, the will. The volitional faculty is, therefore, a 
branch of the appetitive.” 

An act of the will can only take place “ in consequence 
of a correspondent desire ; in consequence of the action 
of a desire in the character of a motive.” " Moreover, no 
desire can have place unless when the idea of pleasure 
or pain, in some shape or degree, has place. Minute, it 
is true, minute in the extreme is the quantity of pleasure 
or pain requisite and sufficient to the formation of a 
desire ” ; but it is none the less true that if aU pleasure 
and all pain are taken away there is no desire. 

" Pleasure and pain, considered in themselves, belong to 
the perceptive faculty, i,e. to the pathematic branch of it. 

But pleasure and pain considered as operating, as 
above, in the production of desires — operating, as above, in 
the character of motives, and thxis producing volition, 
action, internal or external, corporeal, or purely mental — 
belong to the appetitive faculty. 

Pleasure and pain compose, therefore, as it were, the 
bond of union and channel of communication between the 
two faculties.” • 

The psychology of the Will, thelematology as Bentham 
would call it, has pathematology for its basis. " It is by 
the eventual expectation of pleasure or pain that in every 
case the will, and thereby the agency, internal only or 

* Those psychologists fcf. William James, Principles, Vol. II, p. 558) 
who find a difficulty with this account may be reminded that Bentham 
is primarily concerned with the practical or legal distinction between 
e.g. wilful murder and manslaughter. 

» Works, Vol. VIII, p. 280. 
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internal and external together, are determined. It is by 
the idea of pleasure or of exemption from pain, considered 
as about to result from the proposed act, that the volition 
in pursuance of which the act is performed, and con- 
sequently the act itself, is produced.” 

It is dear that Bentham's account here applies rather 
to processes of deliberate choice than to the operation of 
such passions as would often be described as ‘ blind ’ or 
‘ instinctive.’ So Hume says, “ though the satisfaction 
of these passions gives us enjoyment, yet the prospect of 
this enjoyment is not the cause of the passions, but, on 
the contrary, the passion is antecedent to the enjo5Tnent, 
and without the former the latter could never possibly 
exist.” ^ But Bentham, who in many places recognizes 
the force of habit, goes far to meet this objection with his 
distinction between pleasure (and pain) as means and 
as ends. 

Both as means and as ends — “ in that double character 
it is that pleasures and pains or their respective negatives 
are continually presenting themselves : not pain itself, 
but its negative, i.e. exemption from pain, is the end ; 
but in the character of a means, pain itself operates as 
well as its negative — ^pain itself as well as pleasure ”. 
From which observation Bentham proceeds to a dassifica- 
tion of psychology and its borderland sciences : — 

“ What dynamics is to somatology, the practical branch 
of thelematology, or the art of giving direction to volition 
and thereby to action, is to psychognosy or psychology ; 
it may be termed psychological dynamics. 

From somatology and psychology taken together, eudse- 
monics, or the art of applying life to the maximization of 
well-being, derives its knowledge of the phenomena belonging 
to human existence considered as applicable to that its 
purpose. In the one word Deontology may be comprehended 
the knowledge, in so far as by art it is attainable, of the 
course by which, on each occasion those means may, with 
most advantage, be rendered conducive to that common end. 

In the field of Deontology, as thus explained, will be 
found induded the several fidds of Ethics, meaning private 
^ Essay, " On the Different Species of Philosophy," § i. 
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Ethics, or morals, internal Government, and International 

law.” ^ 

Finally, in this connexion, we may record a methodo- 
logical observation of considerable interest. “ By the 
name of materialists ”, says Bentham, " stand dis- 
tinguished a set of pMlosopWs, of whom Priestley was 
one, according to whom there exists not any such created 
being as a mind distinct from matter; for that that 
which is CciUed mind is but an assemblage or collection, 
of the sort of fictitious entities called properties, with 
which certain species of maiier are endowed.” It would 
be a gross defect in any system, " if, by the unnecessary 
assumption of any proposition which by any class of men 
were regarded as false, the effect of it were to render 
itself so far, i.e. with reference to that class of men, unfit 
for use ”. In the case of pneumatology or psychology, 
the materialist may be readily accommodated if it is 
described, in fictional terms, as the science to which 
belongs ” the consideration of such bodies or portions of 
matter as are endowed with the aggregate mass of pro- 
perties collectively styled mind, considered in relation to 
those same i>ecuhar properties 

THE DETECTION OF ELLIPSES 

In view of his fictional approach both to Language 
and to Psychology, it could hardly be expected that 
Bentham would be satisfied with the rdegation of Grammar 
to a consideration of the so-called parts of speech coupled 
with the conventional remarks on correctness of diction. 
What is really wanted, he says, is a new sort of- work, 
“ the object of which shall be to show the course best 
adapted to the purpose of rendering language — i.e. the 
particular language employed, whatsoever it be — ^in the 
highest practical degree well adapted to the general end 
or purpose of language, viz. communication of thought, 
abstraction made of the particular nature of the particular 

» Works, Vol. VIII, p. 389. • Ibid., p. 84. 
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purpose to which on the partictilar occasion in question it 
may happen to it to be employed. By the observation 
of the rules, called rules of grammar, belonging to the 
particular language in question, true it is, that general 
purpose will in some measure be accomplished. But to 
afiord a complete direction of the complete accomplish- 
ment of it. will, it is believed, be found to require, in 
addition to those at present designated by the appellation 
of grammatical rules, others, in considerable numbers, 
extent, and variety, which have not as yet been brought 
to view.” ^ 

One of his most important rules is that which says — 
” Prefer verbal substantives to verbs ” ; as when, ” instead 
of to apply, the phrase to make application is used. From 
this substitution convenience is frequently found to 
result.” This avoidance of verbs on account of their 
elusive nature was characteristic of his own later style. 

” The noun from the same root is commonly a verbal 
noun ; a verbal rtoun of that sort which serves to designate, 
in the first place, the species of action for the designation 
of which the verb, including all the several adjuncts and 
modifications belonging to that complex part of speech, is 
used ; and thence, by an almost imperceptible transition, 
the state of things produced by that same act. 

This verbal noun — ^when thus obtained in a state of 
separation from these adjuncts, which form so many parts in 
the composition of the v^ complex part of speech called 
a verb ; and which, in this its separate state, becomes the 
name of a sort of fictitious entity, of a sort of fictitious 
body or substance — is, in this state, rendered more pre- 
hensible. Being thus prehensible, it is more easily and 
thence directly, brought to view ; and being thus brought 
to view, it is capable of being employed as a conunon 
subject to any number whatsoever of propositions that may 
be requisite for predicating, whatsoever the nature of the 
case requires to be predicated, of the sort of act in question, 
OT of its result," 

The treatment of Prepositions, Adverbs, and Conjunc- 
tions, the explanation of which " constitutes the obscure, 
the transcendental, the mysterious part of the art and 
» Ibid., p. 93- 
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science of universal grammar ”, is equally indebted to the 
anal5^is of Fictions. " The relation they bear {i.e. which 
their imports respectively bear) to the imports of the 
other parts of speech (viz. the substantive, the adjective, 
and the verb) resembles that which, by the signs em- 
ployed in algebra, is borne towards the signs employed 
in common arithmetic. When the signs employed in 
algebraic arithmetic are all of them translated into the 
signs employed in common arithmetic, those employed in 
common arithmetic being, at the same time, reduced to 
one simple uninterrupted line of numeral figures, the 
import of the algebraic signs is completely understood 
and the problem for the solution of which they have 
been employed is solved. In like maimer, when of a 
sentence of which a preposition, an adverb, or a con- 
junction, makes a part, the equivalent is given in a 
sentence in which no part of speech other than a sub- 
stantive, a verb, and an adjective, or some other sub- 
stantive, is employed — then, and then only, is the import 
respectively attached to these mysterious parts of speech 
at once clear, correct, and complete.” 

Clearness, correctness, and completeness can be obtained 
only by the following technique : — 

” I. Denomination ; i.e. giving to them respectively, and 
to each separately, or to each aggregate composed of several 
together, an appropriate name of denomination. 

2. S3rstematization ; ».«. placing the several denomina- 
tions, when so constructed, as above, in systematic order ; 
i.e. by a division made of the respective universal trunks 
(bemg the names of the several genera generalissima, pre- 
position, adverb, conjunction) performed, in each instance, 
as far as it can be pursued with advantage, in the exhaustive 
or bifurcate mode, whereby their severd relations of ^ee- 
ment and disagreement to and with each other will be 
brought imder the eye at one view. 

3. Exemplification ; i.e. exhibiting a proposition or 
sentence of the sort of those in common use, in the textiure 
of which several words, belonging respectively to the 
above-mentioned genera generalissima, shsill r^pectively be 
employed. 

4. Paraphrasis ; i.e. for the explanation or exposition 
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of each such proposition or sentence, exhibiting another 
which shall present exactly the same import, but without 
containing in it a word belonging to the part of speech thus 
imdertaken to be expounded. 

As in every instance in the paraphrasis, or paraphrastical 
proposition, or sentence thus brought to view, a more or 
less considerable number of words will be contained, while 
the word thus requiring to be expounded is but one (except 
in a few instances in which two are so put together as to 
form, as it were, but one) — on this consideration the 
paraphrasis may be termed the development.” * 
Phraseoplerosis, the filling in of such words as will serve 
to remove the oblique or elliptical element in a fictional 
statement, is also necessary before we can truly interpret 
many of the apparently straightforward normative utter- 
ances of everyday life. “ In regard to some expressions, 
viz. course proper to be pursued, course not proper to 
be pursued ; one matter of fact there is, which, on every 
occasion, it may be of use to the reader to have in mind, 
This is, that everything, of which any such phrase can 
be, in an immediate way the expression, is a certain state 
of mind on the part of him by whom the expression is 
employed ; that state of his mind with relation to the 
subject-matter of the discourse, whatsoever it happens 
to be.” The speaker himself is always involved. " The 
state of mind will be the state of one or more of his 
intellectual faculties, in one word, his understanding — 
or the state of his sensitive faculties, in one word, his 
feelings, or the state of his volitional faculties, in one 
word, his will, his desires, his wishes.” * 

That the proposition is the conventional unit of dis- 
course must not be lost sight of when we come to interpret 
single words ; for the isolation of any part of such a unit 
will be liable to generate on its own account what may be 
called an elliptical fiction.* We do, however, com- 
municate with some success ; and, in the circumstances, 
that is sufficiently surprising to require comment : — 

* Works. Vol. VIII, p. 356. 

* Works, Vol. XI. p. 4. 

* Theory of Fictions, pp. 66 fi. 
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" In language are to be considered — 

1. TTie ideas designated ; 

2. The signs employed in the designation of those ideas. 

As to the signs, they have been for the most part 

arbitrj^, bearing no naturally characteristic analogy to 
the things respectively designated ; when considered apart 
from the ideas, no very considerable instruction, com- 
paratively speaking, is accordingly derived from the con- 
sideration of them. 

Being arbitrary, they have accordingly been infinitely 
diversified ; taking the human species in the aggregate, 
one and the same idea having found emplo5rment for signs 
to the number of some hundreds at least, not to say 
thousands, in the expression of it. 

In a very different case are the ideas themselves. 
These being the furniture of the mind, and mind being, in 
fact, a prop^y of the body — ^in the sort of fictitious language 
without which it cannot be spoken of— a sort of inmate of 
the body, the differences between minds (that is to say, 
the furniture of minds) are not greater than the differences 
between bodi^. 

Hence it is that, in the history of the formation of 
ideas, i.e. of the order in which the several ideas thus 
characterized by their several sets of signs have made their 
appearance, there must, throughout the whole human race, 
have been a considerable degree of sameness.” ‘ 

COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY 
Hence the value of Comparative Philology to which 
Bentham, like Leibnitz, directed attention — particularly 
as regards field-work among those who still trail clouds 
of glottological glory. In a note dated 27th October 1826,* 
he Avrote : — " Spoken words are the signs, the representa- 
tion of ideas : written words, of spoken words. To class 
words we must class ideas. To give the origin of words, 
to show how words spring up, we must show how ideas 
spring up, and thence how spoken and written words 
spring up out of them. To give the history of language 
(the formation of language) we must give the history of 
ideas, of the formation of ideas.” 
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Such a comparative and historical study must, he 
agrees, be largely conjectural. " But in a considerable 
degree it will consist in a statement of unquestionable 
matters of fact ; it will be statistical, and of the con- 
jectural parts the statistical will be the foimdation.” 
The analogy between time and space will afford great 
assistance here. " In one or other of the parts of 
the earth’s surface may be seen at present the 
human species at all the different stages of civilization. 
In New South Wales there may be seen the immedi- 
ate progeny of Adam and Eve. By their language 
no small light might be thrown upon the origin of 
language. By it would be exhibited the original stock 
— the scantiest stock possible of ideas and correspondent 
words,” etc. 

Meanwhile, whatever light may be shed on historical 
problems by the behaviour of his immediate progeny, we 
can form a tolerably clear idea of the linguistic procedure 
of a hypothetical angel. “While the human species 
contained but one individual, viz. Adam, individual 
designation was the only operation of this class which 
an intelligent and conversing being, such as an angel or 
devil, having occasion to designate him, could have 
occasion to employ in the designation of him ; but no 
sooner had Eve received a separate existence, than the 
occasion for denomination, i.e. collective designation or 
denomination, came into existence : a name such as 
should be capable of designating the species which by 
the addition of this second individual was now formed. 
One species was then already in existence ; at the same 
time, the two sorts of subordinate species, or rather two 
species at once (viz. the two species formed together by 
the difference in respect of sex), received already a sort 
of potential existence — ^were already formed in potentia. 
At the birth of Cain, the species corresponding to the 
male sex received an actual existence ; Adam and Cain 
the individuals. On the birth of Cain’s eldest sister, the 
species corresponding to the female sex received the like 
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existence ; Eve and her anonymous dau^ter, whoever 
she were, the individuals.” ^ 


DEAD LANGUAGES 

It must not be supposed, however, that because com- 
parative philology as such has strong claims, any par- 
ticular advantage is to be derived from the maintenance 
of Latin and Greek in our educational system. For the 
purpose of the learned professions, such as Law or 
Medicine, an acquaintance with dead languages may, 
Bentham admits, have their value. But even here the 
case is too often overstated. " Though with a view to 
the bar or the pulpit, not to speak of the bed of sickness, 
the possession of a considerable acquaintance with the 
dead languages may, in a general view, be considered as 
necessary, this necessity, especially if comparison be had 
with the system of instruction here proposed, will hardly 
be regarded as having place, with relation to a yet more 
exalted theatre, the House of Commons. Take two men, 
one of them capable of rendering into English without 
premeditation (not perhaps that any such person ever 
had existence) any sentence whatsoever, in every one of 
the Greek and Latin classics extant, but unacquainted 
with any of the branches of art and science beyond 
common arithmetic included in this system — ^the other 
acquainted with every one of, them, in the degree in 
which an average scholar may be generally expected to 
be acquainted with them, but unable to render into 
English any such sentence : which of these two men, on 
the occasion of the ordinary details of parliamentary 
business, will be likely to find himself most at home ? 
Without much danger of contradiction, the answer may 
surely be — ^he who passed through the proposed course 
of practically useful instruction. The classical scholar 
may be better qualified for decorating his speech with 
rhetorical flowers ; but the chrestomathic scholar, after 
» Works. Vol. VIII. p. 326. 
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a familiar and thorough acquaintance has been con- 
tracted with things, with things of all sorts, will be, in 
a much more useful and efficient way, qualified for the 
general course of parhamentary business.” 

The real question is not what the classical authors 
knew, ” but what, by the study of them, is at this time 
of day to be learnt from them, more than is to be learnt 
without reading them. Such is the question, and the 
answer is — ^not anything.” ^ 

There is a finahty about Bentham's views of the 
theoretical value of a classical education for all but a 
specialized few which must have endeared him to the 
orthodox scholastic world of the early nineteenth century 
hardly less than his entertaining assessment of its practical 
achievements : — 

" To the degree of inefficiency and slowness which, by 
original weakness, the result of the immaturity and bar- 
barism of the age — by original weakness, followed by 
habitual and day-by-day more firmly rooted prejudice — 
is capable of being established, there are absolutely no 
limits. At Christ’s Hospital, for example, to two or 
three years consumed in learning the rudnnents of Latin 
grammar succeed two or three years which are employed 
in forgetting those rudiments; while, in addition to the 
art of writing, the rudiments of arithmetic are endeavoured 
to be learnt. After the course thus completed of learning 
and forgetting, if a select few are applied to drawing, or 
reapplied to grammar, and to Latin and Greek taught by 
means of it — it were strange indeed, if in such a multitude, 
a small number were not actually found who wrote well, 
another small number who drew well, and another who, 
with or without the benefit of being sent to the university, 
to enjoy the provision attached to the school foundation, 
acquire in a greater or less degree that sort of acquaintance 
with the Greek and Latin classics which denominates a 
man a good scholar. 

But from the examples of inefficiency and tardiness, 
were they even more egr^ous and numerous than they 
are, the inference would be not less unreasonable than 
diswuraging if it were concluded that efficiency and despatch 
are impossible. It would be as if, from the abundance of 
* Ibid., pp. 17-1& 
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snails and sloths, it were concluded that no such animal as 
a race-horse could have existence.” ^ 

In spite of his own sensitivity to verbal form and 
emotive nuance, Bentham’s mistrust of linguistic accom- 
plishment, which has so often proved prejudicial to 
linguistic reform, is consistently exhibited both in his 
attitude to poetry,* and in his treatment of the dead 
languages.* Science and curiosity are starved wherever 
the Classics are given undue prominence. In the study 
of language aU is abstraction, there are no concrete 
objects to relieve the memory, and mental energy is 
consumed in the acquisition of words. 

“ The knowledge of languages is valuable only as a means 
of acquiring the information which may be obtained from 
conversation or books. For the purposes of conversation, 
the dead languages are useless ; and translations of all the 
books contained in them may be foxmd in all the languages 
of modem Europe. What, then, remains to be obtained 
from them, not by the common people, but even by the 
most instracted ? I must confess, I can discover nothing 
but a fund of allusions wherewith to ornament their speeches, 
their conversations, and their books — too small a com- 
pensation for the false and narrow notions which custom 
continues to compel us to draw from these imperfect eind 
deceptive sources. To prefer the study of these languages 
to the study of those useful truths which the more mature 
industry of the modems has placed in their stead, is to 
make a dwelling-place of a scaffolding, instead of employing 
it in the erection of a building : it is as though, in his 
1 Ibid., p. 19. 

* Works, Vol. II, pp. 253-4. 

" Between poet^ and truth there is a natural opposition : 
false morals, fictitious nature. The poet always stands in need 
of something false. When ho pretends to lay his foundations in 
truth, the ornaments of his superstructure are fictions ; his business 
consists in stimulating our passions, and exciting our prejudices. 
Truth, exactitude of every kind, is fatal to poetry. T^ poet 
must see everything through coloured media, and strive to make 
eveiyone else to do the same. It is true, there have been noble 
spirits, to whom poetry and philosophy have been equally in- 
debted ; but these exceptions do not counteract the mis^efs 
which have resulted from this magic art. If poetry and music 
deserve to be preferred before a ^tme of push-pin, it must be 
because they are calculated to gratify those individuals who are 
most difficult to be pleased.” 

• Ibid., p. 258. 
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mature age, a man should continue to prattle like a child. 
Let those who are pleased with these studies continue to 
amuse themselves ; but let us cease to torment children 
with them, at least those children who will have to provide 
for their own subsistence, till such time as we have supplied 
them with the means of daking their thirst for knowledge 
at these springs where pleasure is combined with immediate 
and incontestable utility.” 


THE NATURE OF MATHEMATICS 

Though it was to a gradual realization of the nature of 
Fictions that Bentham looked for the progress of en- 
lighteiunent in these various fields of human thought and 
activity, he was also influenced by the educative possi- 
bilities of science in general and of the physical sciences 
in particular. From this point of view he devoted s'pecial 
attention to the claims as well as to the technique of 
Mathematics. The relations between mathematical or 
other symbol systems and ordinary language occupied 
him particularly during the last thirty years of his life. 
So late as 1831 he makes a memorandum : “ Arithmetical, 
algebraical, and musical notation are a portion of the 
quasi-universal written language ; while the correspondent 
spoken exists in all its varieties. An analogous case is 
that of the Chinese character, common to China, Japan, 
Cochin-China.” ^ 

Mathematics as such, he held, ” otherwise than in so 
far as it is applicable to physics, Mathematics (except 
for amusement, as chess is useful) is neither useful nor so 
much as true. i. That, except as excepted, it is not 
useful, is a proposition which, when clearly understood, 
will be seen to be identical ; a proposition disaflirming it 
would be a self-contradictory one. 2. That it is not so 
much as true, will, it is believed, be found, upon calm and 
careful reflection, to be little if anything Afferent from 
an identical proposition ; a proposition contradicting it, 
little if anything different from a self-contradictory one.” 

» Work$, Vol. XI. p. 72. 
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Apart from Geometry, a mathematical proposition is 
one “ in which physical existences, i.e. bodies and portions 
of space, are considered in respect of their quantities and 
nothing else 

A proposition in Geometry is one “ in which physical 
existences, as above, are considered in respect of their 
figure, and thereby in respect of their quantity but in no 
other respect ” — ^which leads to : — 

" A proposition having for its subject the geometrical 
figure call^ a sphere is a proposition having for its subject 
all such bodies as can with propriety be termed spherical 
bodies, as likewise all such individual portions of space as 
can with propriety be termed spherical spaces ; and so in 
the case of a cone, a cube, and so forth. 

In as far as any such individual portions of matter and 
space are actually in existence, the proposition is actually 
true. In as far as any such portions of matter or space 
may be considered as likely to come into existence, or as 
capable of coming into existence, it may be considered as 
having a sort of potential truth, which, as soon as any such 
portions of matter or space come into existence, would be 
converted into actual truth. 

In point of fact, no portion, either of matter or space, 
such as ^ees exactly with the description given by 
Mathematicians of the sort of figure called a sphere, ever 
has come into existence (there seems reason to believe). 
But, by this circumstance, though in a strict sense — that is, 
to the mere purpose of absolutely correct expression — t/te 
truth of aU propositions concerning the sort of figure called 
a sphere is destroyed ; yet, in no degree is the utility of 
any of them either destroyed, or so much as lessened; in 
no degree is the truth of them destroyed or lessened with 
reference to any useful purpose, with reference to any 
purpose, or in any sense, other than a perfectly useless 
one. 

A general proposition which has no individual object 
to which it is truly applicable is not a true one. It is no 
more a true proposition than an army which has no soldier 
in it is a true army ; a faggot which has no stick in it, a 
true faggot.” ^ 

^ Works, Vol. VIII, pp. i6a-3. Beatham's distinction between 
truth and what be describes as ‘ potential ' truth, on the one hand, 
u»d purely mathematical inteipretable rules in an operational calculus, 
^ be of interest to the modem mathematician. 
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All this, though largely admitted by modem mathema- 
ticiaxxs, was highly imacceptable to the expert of Bentham’s 
day : " That before any such surface as a circular one 
had any existence, all its radii were equal is, in his creed, 
as in Montesquieu’s, a fundamental article. That fluxions 
and equations should have had their origin in so impure 
a source as matter, is to an ardent-minded mathematician 
an idea no more to be endured than, by certain religionists 
it is, that moral evil should have no other source than 
physical ; or, by the sentimental poet, the sentimental 
orator, or the hypocritical politician, it is that sympathy 
(whether for the individual or the particular class of the 
community-political body he belongs to, the nation at 
large, or tte human race) should have so unhonoured a 
parent or so despicable an antagonist as self-regard, 
either in his own pure bosom or that of any of his 
friends.” ^ 

In spite, however, of their lack of orthological orienta- 
tion, mathematicians often get along remarkably well 
with their strange symbols. “ What wonder if among 
those to whom, while not yet in possession of the key, 
the cypher comes to be pored over, the number of those 
to whose minds the words of the cypher have imparted 
clear ideas, is comparatively so inconsiderable.” 

By a small number of privileged minds, " to the con- 
stitution of which the subject happens to be in a peculiar 
degree adapted, at the end of a certain number of years 
thus employed, an acquaintance with the science — an 
acquaintance more or less clear, correct, and extensive — 
comes to have been attained. Attained ! but how ? 
by means of the cypher ? by means of the inapposite, 
the ill-constructed, the fictitious language ? No ; but in 
spite of it. Instead of being left to be drawn by abstrac- 
tion, like Truth out of her well, from the bottom of an 
ocean of perturbers, had the key been conveyed in the 
first instance, and terms of compact texture constructed 
out of apposite, familiar, and unfictitious language, a 
» Ibid., p. 163, 
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small part of the time so improfitably employed wotild 
have sufficed for extracting from the subject a set of 
conceptions much more clear, correct, and extensive th a n 
those obtained by a process so full of perplexity and 
inquietude.” ^ 

But all these wonders for which Algebra is responsible — 
“ can it be that it is by mere abbreviation, by nothing but 
a particular species of short-hand, that they have been 
performed ? By the mere use of a set of signs or characters, 
by which the ideas in question are expressed in a less 
quantity of space and time than would have been necessary 
to the giving expression to them by the signs or characters 
of which ordinary written language is composed, and by 
winch those sounds are designated of which the ordinary 
spoken language is composed ? Newton, Leibnitz, Euler, 
La Place, La Grange, etc., etc. — on this magnificent 
portion of the field of science, have they been nothing 
more than so many expert short-hand writers ? ” The 
answer is that the system of abbreviated forms of ex- 
pression is one thing, but the purpose for which they are 
employed is quite another. “ The purpose to which, in 
the instance in question, this species of short-hand is 
applied comes, in every instance, within the description 
given above, viz. by means of their relation to certain 
qxuintities that are known, the making known a certain 
quantity or certain quantities, which, in all other respects, 
are as yet unknown.” 

In order to determine this relation, " some contrivance 
n every instance (and, in some instances, abundance of 
/ery subtle contrivance) over and above the use of short- 
'land is, or at any rate originally weis, necessary ; and 
rom the short-hand itself, the system composed of these 
'ontrivances is in itself no less distinct than any one of 
he species of discorirse (a speech, for instance, or the 
vidence of a witness) which short-hand, commonly so called, 
5 employed in giving expression to, is distinct from the 
hort-hand, the mode of writing, itself 
^ Ibid., p. 183. 


Ibid., p. 37 - 
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The practical conclusion is that, for the convenience of 
learners, " it would probably be of no small use, if, in 
ordinary language — language clear from those characters 
and formularies, so appalling to every as yet uninitiated 
(and more particularly to the uninitiated juvenile) eye — 
explanations were given of the several contrivances in 
question ; or if, in this way, the explanation of the whole 
system, pursued to the length to which it has already 
been carried, would occupy too much space — at any rate, 
of such points as, by the joint consideration of facility 
and utility {facility in acquisition, and utility in application) 
should be found recommended for preference "} 

THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS 
To give the mathematical learner as complete an under- 
standing as possible of what Mathematics is doing 
Bentham proposes a special technique.® 

" A key should not only have the effect of letting the 
reader into the heart (so to speak) of the contrivance by 
which the proposed object is effected, the proposed advan- 
tage gained, but in the production of this effect the purely 
verbal mode of expression alone . . . should be employed : 
the purely verbal mode ; viz. in Geometry, to the exclusion 
of the duigrammatic, in Algebra to the exclusion of the 
Algebraic, characters and forms. . . . 

The sort of intellectual instrument, the key thus 
proposed, or rather the apparatus or collection of keys, 
would, adds Bentham, "be very far from being complete, 
if in its purpose it did not include all the several fictions, 
which, in the framing of this branch of art and science, 
have been invented and employed.” And for illustration, 
he mentions two such fictions — “ the conversion of the 
algebraical method into geometrical, and the contrivance, 
called by its first inventor, Newton, and from him by 
British mathematicians, the method of fluxions, and by 
its second but not less original inventor, Leibnitz, and 
from him by the mathematicians of aU other countries, 

* Ibii., p. 38. • lUd; pp. 169 ff. 
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the differential and integral calculus." For the explanation 
of these fictions, and, indeed, for the justification of the 
use so copiously made of them, two operations would 
require to be performed : 

“ One is, the indication of the really exemplified state of 
things, to which the fiction is now wont to be applied, or 
is considered as applicable, the other is the indication of the 
advantage derived from the use of this the fictitious language, 
in contradistinction to the language by which the state of 
things in question would be expressed plainly and clearly 
without having recourse to fiction. 

1 . As to the conversion of the forms of Algebra into those 
of Geometry, or of the algebraic mode of expression into 
the geometrical. If in a case in which figure h^ no place — 
as in a case where the quantity of money to be paid or 
received, or given under the name of interest for the use of 
money during a certain time, is the subject of investigation 
— the geometrical forms should be employed, or the subject 
of investigation, thereby represented in the character of a 
portion of matter or space, exhibiting a certain figure, here 
a fiction is employed, figure is said to have place in a case 
where it really has no place. 

2. In cases where the geometrical form is the form in 
which the subject presents itself in the first instance, and 
the translation which is made is a translation from this 
geometrical form into the algebraical, here in this case no 
fiction has place : here what is done may be done, and is 
done, without any recourse to fiction ; and as to the advan- 
tage looked for from this translation, an obvious one that 
presents itself is the abbreviation which constitutes an 
essential character of the algebraic form. In the oppc^te 
species of translation, viz. that from the algebraic form into 
the geometrical, fiction is inseparable. Why? — ^because 
when by the supposition fi^e does not form part of the 
case, figure is stated as forming part of the case. But when 
the tramslation is from the geometrical form into the 
algebraical, neither in this, nor in any other shape, has 
fiction any place. Why ? — because, though in the case as 
first stated, figure has place, yet if reference to the figure be 
not necessary to the finding the answer which is sought, to 
the doing what is requir^ or proposed to be done, the 
p^icular nature of the figure is a ciTCumstance which, 
without fiction, may be n^lected, and left out of the 
account.” 
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So in the case of the method of fluxions, which is but a 
pcurticular species of algebra distinguished by that name : 

" Take some question for the solution of which this new 
method is wont to be employed. This question, could it 
be solved by ordinary algebra, or could it not ? If it could, 
then why is it that this new method is employed ? i.e. what 
is the advantage resulting from the employment of it ? 
If it could not, then what is the expedient which is supplied 
by fluxions, and which could not be supplied by algebra ? 

In this method a fiction is employed ; a point, or a 
line, or a surface, is said to have kept flowing where in truth 
there has been no flowing in the case. With this falsehood, 
how is it that mathematical truth, spoken of as truth by 
excellence, is compatible ? 

The point here made is then illustrated in ordinary 
Geometry and Algebra : 

" In the practice of mathematicians, propositions of the 
geometrical cast, and propositions of the algebraical cast, 
are, to an extent which seems not to have been as yet 
determined, considered as interconvertible ; employed 
indifferently, the one or the other, and upon occasion 
translated into each other. When, in the particular subject 
to which they are respectively applied, figure, although it 
have place, may, without inconvenience in the shape of 
error, or any other shape, be laid out of consideration — in 
this case, instead of geometry, which, in this case, seems 
the more apposite and natur^ form, algebra, if employed, 
is employed without fiction, and may, therefore, be employed 
without production of obscvuity, without inconvenience in 
that shape ; and, in proportion as the sought-for result is 
arrived at with less labour and more promptitude, with 
clear, and peculiar, and net advantage. 

But if, in a case in which figure caimot have place, as 
in the case of calculation concerning degrees of probability, 
as expressed by numbers, if any proposition be clothed m 
the geometrical form, so far will fiction have been employed, 
and with it, its never-failing accompaniment, obscurity, 
have been induced. 

In the mind of him by whom they are employed, when 
the natural and individual ideas in which they have their 
soiuce, and the individual or other particular objects, from 
which those ideas were drawn, are once lost sight of, all 
extensive general expressions soon become empty sounds. 

In the use made of algebra, at any rate on the occasion 
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of instruction given in this art to learners, the particular 
application which, either at the time in question, was made, 
or at any future time, was proposed to be made of it, should 
never be out of sight.” 

Algebraical language, even where no fiction is involved, 
is, as previously explained, a sort of abbreviated or short- 
[land language : 

" So fcir, and so far only, as the abbreviated expressions 
which it employed are, by him who employs them, capable of 
being, upon occasion, translated into propositions delivered 
at length, in the form of ordinary language ; so far, and so 
far only, as in the room of every such fiction as it emplosre, 
expressions by which nothing but the plain truth is asserted 
— expressions significative, in a direct way, of those ideas 
for the giving expression to which the fictitious language 
here employ^ — were capable of being substituted, and 
accordingly are substituted ; so far and so fax only, are they 
in the mouth or pen of him by whom they are employed, of 
him by whom, or of him to whom, they are addressed, 
an)dhing better than empty sounds. 

It is for want of all regular recurrence to these sorts of 
intellection, it is for want of this tmdiscontinued reference 
to imabbreviated and unsophisticated language, that ^ebra 
is in so many minds a collection of signs, unaccompanied by 
the things signified, of words without import, and therefore 
without use.” 

Returning to the distinction between referential and 
ctional language, Bentham expands his views in relation 
0 the work of the continental analysts. 

“ It was by an abstract consideration of the nature of the 
case {i.e. by a metaphysical view of the subject, as some 
mathematicians would incline to say, or a logical, as it 
might be more correct to say), that thK notion of the natural 
distinctness between the contrivances for abbreviation on 
the one hand, and the contrivances for the actual solution 
of problems, though with the assistance afforded by those 
abbreviative contrivances on the other, were suggested to 
the writer of these pages. It was vuth no small satisfaction 
that, for this same idea, he found afterwards a confirmation, 
and a sort of sanction, in the writings of two first-rate 
mathematicians, viz. a passage in Evffer, adopted and quoted 
with applause by Carnot (Eulw, MAnoires de I'Acad^ie de 
Berlin, Ann6e 1754), Reflexions sur la Metaphysique du 
Calcvl infinitesimal, Paris, 1813, p. 202 — 
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" Persons there are, says he, in whose view of this matter. 
Geometry and Algebra (la g^omitrie et ranal 5 rse) do not 
require many reasonings (ndsonnements) ; in their view, 
the rtdes (les r^les) which these sciences prescribe to us, 
include already the points of knowl^e (les coimoissances) 
necessary to conduct us to the solution, so that sill that we 
have to do is to perform the operations in conformity to 
those rules, without troubling ourselves with the reasonings 
on which those rules are grounded. This opinion, if it were 
well groimded, would be strongly in opposition to that 
almost general opinion, according to which Geometry and 
Algebra are regarded as the most appropriate instruments 
for cultivating the mental powers (1 ’esprit), and giving 
exercise to the faculty of ratiocination (la faculty de raison- 
ner). Although the persons in question are not without a 
tincture of mathematical learning, yet surely they can have 
been but little habituated to the solution of problems in 
which any considerable degree of dif&culty is involved : for 
soon would they have perceiv«i that the mere habit of 
making application of those prescribed rules goes but a very 
little way towards enabling a man to resolve problems of 
this description ; and that, before application is actually 
made of them, it is necessary to bestow a very serious 
examination upon the several particular circumstances of 
the problem, and on this groimd to carry on reasonings of 
this sort in abundance (faire la-dessus quantit6 de raisonne- 
ments) before he is in a condition to apply to it those general 
rules, in which are comprised that class of reasonings, of 
which, even during the time that, occupied in the calcula- 
tion, we are reaping the benefit of them, scarce any distinct 
perception has place iil our minds. This preparation, 
necessary as it is that it should be before the operation of 
calculation is so much as b^un — ^this preparation it is, that 
requires very often a train of reasonings, longer, perhaps, 
than is ever requisite in any other branch of science ; a 
train, in the carrying on of which a man has this great 
advantage, that he may all along make sure of their correct- 
ness, while in every other branch of science he finds himself 
under the frequent necessity of taking up with such reason- 
ings as are v^ far from being conclusive. Mcffeover, the 
very pa-ocess of calculation its^, notwithstanding that, by 
Algelaa, the rules of it are ready made to his hands (quoique 
Taialyse en pr&erve les rigles), requires throughout to have 
for its suj^rt a solid body of reasoning (un raisonnement 
solide) without which he is, at every turn, liable to fall into 
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some mistakes. The algebraist, therefore {le ^/omHre is the 
word, but it is in his algebraic, and not in his geometrical, 
capacity, that, on the present occasion, the mathematician 
is evidently meant to be brought to view) — ^the algebraist, 
then (concludes this Grand Master of the Order) finds, on 
every part of the field, occasion to keep his mind m exercise 
by the formation of those reasonings by which alone, if the 
problem be a difficult one, he can be conducted to the 
solution of it.” 

Thus far the illustrious pair. “ Now,” asks Bentham, 
“ these reasonings (raisonnements) so often mentioned, 
and always as so many works or operations perfectly 
distinct from those which consist in the mere application 
of the algebraic formulae, what are they ? ” His answer 
reverts once more to the distinction between references 
and fictions. 

" Plainly the very things for the designation of which the 
words, contrivances for the coming at the solution of the 
problem, or some such words, have all along been employed. 
Thus much, then, is directly asserted, viz. that the op^ations 
which consist in the, as it were, mechanical application of 
this set of rules, which for all cases is the s£ime, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, those which consist in the 
other more particular contrivances for solving the particular 
problem, or set of problems, in question, by the application 
of these same general rules, are two clas^ of operations 
perfectly distinct from each other. But, moreover, another 
thing which, if not directly asserted, seems all along to be 
implied, is that to one or other of these two heads everything 
that is or can be done in the way of algebra is referable. 

Of the descriptions given of these difierent contrivances 
and sets of contrivances, of this sort of materials it is, that, 
in as feu* as they apply to the algebraic (not to speak here of 
the geometric) method, all these keys and sets of keys, as 
employed by the hand of the mathematician, will have to 
be composed. But, these contrivances being in themselves 
thus distinct from the general formulae, it follows that, for 
the explanation of them, language other than that in which 
these formulae are delivered, may consequently be employed : 
other language, viz. (for there is no other) that language 
which is in common use. And thus it is that not only to 
Geometry, but to Algebra, may the purely verbal mode of 
designation be applied, to give to the several quantities 
which have place in the problem such a mode of exjH'ession 
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as, by indicating the sevmil relations they bear to each 
other, shall prepare them for being taken for the subjects 
of that sort of operation, which consists in the putting them 
in that point of view in which, by means of those relations, 
those quantities which at first were not known, but which 
it is desired to know, become known accordingly. This, 
when expressed in the most general terms of which it is 
susceptible, will, it is believed, be found to be a tolerably 
correct account of the sort of operation which, on each 
particular occasion, must proceed. No direct and, as it 
were, mechanical application of the set of general rules. Of 
what, then, is it that a sort of algebraic or sU of keys, 
of the kind in question, must be composed ? Of a system 
of abbreviations or directions by which it shall be shown in 
what manner, in the several cases to which it is applicable, 
this sort of preliminary tactical operation may be pmormed, 
and to the best advantage. 

As th^ two intimatdy connected yet distinguishable 
operations, viz. the application of the use-indicating and 
that of the key-presenting principle, went on together — 
the order of invention, i.e. the order in which the several 
propositions, or groups of propositions, come to be invented, 
wo^d, in conjunction with the order of demonstration, i.e. 
the order in which, for the purpose of demonstration, it is 
either necessary or most convenient that they should be 
presented, be brought to light. 

But in proportion as the order of invention came thus 
to be detected and displayed, in that same proportion 
would it be rendered ma^est that theory was formed, and 
in what manner it was so formed, by abstraction, out of 
positive ideas ; more and more general out of particulars ; 
and, in a word, origincilly out of individual ones. 

Supposing the whole field of Geometry, or, in a word, 
of Mathematics, measured and delineated upon this plan, 
what would, in that case, be signified by the word under- 
standing, in such phrases as these, viz. ‘ he understands plain 
dementary geometry,’ ‘ he imderstands conic sections,’ or, in 
general, ‘ he imderstands the subject,' would be a state of 
mind considerably different from that which at present is 
indicated by these same phrases ; and accordingly, in the 
signification of the words learning and teaching, as applied 
to the same subject, the correspondent changes would be 
undergone.” ^ 

For the philosophical historian of mathematics these 

» Works, Vol. VIII, pp. 176-7. 
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passages offer a most important clue for unravelling the 
s3anbolic tangles that accumulated for two hundred years 
around the notation for the derivative ; in fact this 
notation still haunts the modem mathematician in spite 
of the work of Weierstrass, Dedekind, and Cantor, who 
only obscurely see the part played by fictions in mathe- 
matical processes. 

Bentham's rather obhque approach to the problem in 
this context presupposes that the reader accepts the 
earlier analysis of linguistic fictions ; and takes it for 
granted that the application to mathematical symbols 
follows as a matter of course. The case of the derivative, 
as it is presented in Carnot’s Reflexions sur la metaphysique 
du calcul infinitesimal, then becomes a most elegant 
exemplification of fictional invention, and Carnot's 
analysis follows Bentham’s method of archetypation and 
phra^plerosis. The geometrical operation of finding the 
tangent at any point of a given curve is taken as the 
archetype, and the anal5d;ical formulation consists in 
adding to the fundamental algebraic operations — addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, involution, and 
evolution — a new operation on functions which will be 
analogous or isomorphic with the geometrical operation. 
The separation and formal consideration of these opera- 
tional s5mibols, which are in themselves fictional and, as 
such, incitements to the h5qK»statization of mathematical 
entities, nevertheless throw their numerous applications 
in geometry and physics and also their previous partial 
formulations in the methods of exhaustions, indivisibles, 
indeterminates, prime and ultimate ratios, fluxions, 
vanishing quantities, and the calculus of derivations into 
a systematic analogical order ; and they themselves appear 
in their true light as shorthand notations with direct 
simple references to complicated things in geometry and 
physics and subtle connections with the other notations 
in higher branches of mathematics. The derivative and 
the integral are necessary fictions in that they cannot be 
reduced, and the attempt should not be made to reduce 
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them, to the other mathematical operations ; but on the 
other hand their fictional and referential uses may be 
made dear as in Bentham’s suggested interpretation of 
Carnot’s exposition. There is an important suggestion 
in this for the current perturbations of pure mathemati- 
dans about the realities of the various infinities, those 
latest descendants of the antinomies of the infinitesimal 
calculus and fluxions of Bentham’s time. The first step 
is the original invention of an operation to fit the arche- 
typal problem ; the second step is the formulation of this 
new operation in a set of notations ; and the third step 
is the assimilation by analogy of the troublesome cases to 
the archetypal form — in short the disentangling of 
references after the manner of the analyses already 
indicated elsewhere.^ This will be nothing new to the 
operating mathematician, but it will require a certain 
mental readjustment on the part of those mathematicians 
and scientists who have recently been aspiring towards 
what they stiU frequently regard as metaph5rsics. 

TOWARDS A UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE 

Passing now to the problem of universal grammar — what 
are the difficulties that have intimidated grammarians ? 
Admitting the reality of difficulties at some point in the 
inquiry, can we sidestep the ultimates, if any, and proceed 
with confidence in practice ? It is strange that the one 
thinker who was in a position to help us here has never 
been mentioned in this connexion. This is due in part to 
the inevitable tendency of historians to focus on their 
special interests ; and nothing could be more remote 
from the interests of social and political historians of 
today than the preoccupation of many of the world’s 
greatest thinkers with apparently futile linguistic analysis. 

Bentham has here suffered more than Locke, for 
although the third book of Locke’s Essay (" On Words ”) 

1 See op. cit.. The Meaning of Meaning, Chap. IX, and I. A. 
Richards, Mencius on the Mind, 1933, Chap. IV. 
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is frequently dismissed with scant attention, his system 
can to some extent be discussed without it. In Bentham’s 
case, however, the linguistic factor is paramoxmt. His 
studies of language are both the key to his system and 
the foundation of his analytic and expository power. 

It is unlikely that any writer has been less misled by 
words ; and those who are concerned with the future of 
grammar will note especially that he avoided verbs 
wherever possible, employing a verbal substantive with 
an auxiliary, instead. “ I use a verbal substantive,” he 
says,^ ” where others use a verb. A verb slips through 
your fingers like an eel — ^it is evanescent : it cannot be 
made the subject of predication — for example, I say 
to give motion instead of to move. The word motion can 
thus be the subject of consideration and predication: 
so, the subject-matters are not crowded into the name 
sentence — when so crowded they are lost — they escape 
the attention as if they were not there.” 

In the practice of Nomography he had noted that 
where an idea is presented in the form of a verb, it is 
mixed up with other words in the form of a sentence, 
or proposition, more or less complex. " The import of it 
in such sort covered, disguised, and dunned that no 
separate nor continued view can be taken of it. Where, 
on the other hand, a substantive is employed the idea is 
stationed as it were upon a rock.” * Bentham therefore 
advocated his ” substantive-preferring principle,” and 
sacrificed elegance of style to clarity on all occasions. 
He had no use for such an appeal " to the most mis- 
cellaneous and even the most fastidious societies ” as he 
allowed to be an asset in his spiritual enemy, Blackstone, 
the merit of whose work he regards as primarily ” the 
enchanting harmony of its numbers ; a kind of merit 
that of itself is sidficient to give a certain degree of 
celebrity to a work devoid of every other. So much is man 
governed by the ear.” Hence his concern with Grammar. 
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Grammar is defined by Bentham as “ That branch of 
art and science in and by which the words of which 
language or discourse is composed are considered, without 
any regard to the subject or occasion of the discourse, 
but only with respect to the relations which the imports 
of the different classes of words of which it is comp>osed 
bear to each other, these classes of words being the same 
whatsoever the subject of the discoTirse.” 

The differences between particular grammars may be 
considerable in regard to these classes, or ‘ parts of 
speech but the imports they designate (the ideas they 
S3mibolize) are, he holds, so similar that a universal 
grammar can be constructed from the study of a t 5 Tpical 
selection. We can either study meaning and function 
abstracted from particular grammars or the concrete 
provisions made in practice. 

The vises of Universal Grammar are that it helps us to 
study and understand any particular language or group 
of languages, to decide which language is most adequate 
for a given purpose, and to improve the psychology of 
thought. “ To give a clear, correct, comprehensive and 
instructive view of the field of universal grammar, it is 
not enough for a man to look into the books that are 
extant on the subject of grammar, whether particular or 
universvil — he must look into his own mind.” ^ 

A fortiori any analysis based on Greek and Latin is 
vitiated from the outset. " In both these languages, 
properties will be shown by which they are rendered in 
a high degree incompetent, and ill adapted for their 
purpose.” 

In addition to Greek and Latin, Bentham himself had 
a thorough knowledge of French and some acquaintance 
with Italian, Spanish and German ; and Brissot " saw 
him study Swe^h and Russian He was perhaps the 

* It is to be noted that Bentham did not devote attention to the 
question of an arti&da] language, not because he was not familiar 
with the con t r ove r s y, bnt because be believed in the development of 
English for universal needs. 

* Works. Vol. X. p. X93- 
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first writer to realize folly the advantages of the less 
inflected languages, not only in simplicity but in force * — 
though Comenius had explicitly corrected Bacon on this 
point in 1648. * 

In Engli^, the separate auxiliary verbs perform with 
great advantage " those functions in the p^ormance of 
which terminations in prodigious nmnber and variety are 
employed in the more inflected languages, viz. the Greek 
and Latin and their modem derivatives 

A much higher degree of impressiveness is, he maintains, 
the result of this analytic process. “ Witness the words 
shall and win ; and the most imperiously imperative 
mood expressible by the word shall. Indeed, such is the 
quantity of verbal matter saved by the employing the 
word shaU in its imperative sense that besides giving to 
the Enghsh, pro tanto, a degree of simplicity and force not 
possessed by any of those southemly derived languages, 
dead or living, it may almost be said to give to it a degree 
of copiousness equally peculiar. Why ? Because in the 
expressing by means of the necessary circumlocution that 
the mind has not patience to draw them out, and so they 
remain imexhibited." 

Bentham’s analysis of the fimctions of the Indo- 
European verb, achieved in isolation over a hundred 
years ago, when read in conjunction with his theory of 
fictions, provides a basis for linguistic reconstruction that 
has not yet been superseded.* The next step, in accordance 

^ Works, Vol. VIII, p. 310. " The same modiheations which, in the 
least inflected languages, are mostly expressed by separate words 
termed auxiliarits, are in the most inflected' languages e^^ressed by 
inseparable affixes, viz., prefixes and suffixes ; mo^y by suffixes, more 
commonly styled terminations." 

• Otakar Vodadlo, " Jespersen and Comenius ”, Xenia Pragensia, 
1931. P- 4*a- 

• Cf. Sapir, Language (1931), p. 126, and Jespersen, Philosophy of 
Grammar (1924), pp. 91-2. 

The reader who also takes into account such material as that collected 
in Sheffield’s Grammar and Thitthir%g (1912), pp. 87 ffi and 106 fi., 
and the Grammatical Appendix to op. cit.. The Meanii^ of Meaning, 
will find that he has at his dispeeal all that modem Linguistic has 
contributed to supplement Benmam’s outline. Actually he regarded 
himseli as a pioneer, doing the Grammarian's job for him, a job made 
possible by the discoveries of Home Tooke (Works, Vol. VIII, pp. 187-8). 
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with Bentham's principles, was to inquire which, if any, 
of these functions is essential and which of practic^ 
convenience.^ He was certainly in favour of the abolition 
of inflexions wherever possible, and the most recent 
findings of comparative philology would have delightedhim. 

" Though inflexional endings may seem too precious a 
possession for any language to get rid of them, the 
evolution of the Emopean languages is steadily working 
for their entire abolition,” writes Professor Karlgren.* 
In this, he adds, they are becoming more and more like 
Chinesej which is ahead of us in this respect. The 
Chinese, he explains, have no verbs, nor any parts of 
speech. They can say all that is said by the European 
language-forms without any formal word-classes to 
correspond to ‘ thing ’ process, etc. Sheffield gives the 
following example ; — 

CWu men pu tai ch'ien 
Pu ju chia It hsien 

Go(ing) abroad without tak(ing) cash 
(is) not up-to loaf(ing) at home 

Whether the Indo-European languages can dispense 
with verbs as readily as the Chinese dispensed with 
travel is another question. At a certain stage in teaching 
languages Bentham supposed the teacher to have intro- 
duced his charges to substantives and adjectives ; yet 
" without verbs no discourse can be held — no further 
exposition given, and consequently no clear ideas com- 
municated He further held that since the relations 
we wish to express are the same in all languages ” the 
parts of speech are, therefore, the same in all languages, 
the scantiest and most inconveniently constructed as 
well as the richest and most cffitivated — the Hottentot 
and Chinese as well as the Greek and English 

* L. W. Lockhart, Word Economy, 1931, pp. 24-37. 

• Sound and Symbol in Chinese, 1923, p. 70. 

• Works, Vol. I, p. 244. 

* Works, Vol. VIIl, p. 187. It is worth noting that Bentham devoted 
a great amount of thought to mathematical notations, which he 
regarded as "special signs,” — whose function is abbreviation and 
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This raises in an acute form one of those Tiltimates 
which have kept grammarians from interesting themselves 
in Universal Grammar. If we define our parts of speech 
in terms of the psychological, physical, and social re- 
quirements of communication, then we shall tend to 
find these parts of sp)eech in all languages, however 
rudimentary their differentiation in terms of form and 
syntactic function. It might well be that the verb in 
Indo-Europ)ean languages is a purely symbolic creation, 
completing a structural pattern ; and yet Bentham’s view 
of its necessity, either by definition, or for practical pur- 
pKJses, might be valid. We must, in fact, always bear in mind 
that for one who realized that both relations and qualities, 
as well as aU menial phenomema (in terms of which his 
definitions of the parts of sjjeech are framed) are linguistic 
fictions,^ any such conclusion was primarily pragmatic.* 

Bentham believed that Enghsh used more " separate 
accessory words ”, £is distinguished from modifications or 
inflected words, than any other language. In connexion 
with the ” substantive-preferring principle ” already 
referred to, he had, as we have seen, made a sp)ecial 
study of auxihary verbs, on which simplification in the 
future chiefly depends. He strongly advocated a survey 
of their scop>e : “A catalogue of this spjecies of auxiliary 
verbs, accompanied with a catalogue of the nouns sub- 
stantive to which they are in use to be employed cis 
auxiliaries is an instrument of elucidation that remains 
to be constructed, and by its usefulness may perhaps be 
found to pay for the trouble And though Chinese 

condensation. A mathematical language, “ except by means of the 
abbreviative and concentrative, cannot facilitate conceptions more 
than ordinary language, of which it is the sign, does.” (Wor^, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 166-7). 

^ Works, Vol. VIII, pp. 129, 174, 189, 203. Cf. also his account of 
the language of algebra : " Reducing all styles to one, it places the 
most expert grammarian upon a level with the most inexpert.” 

* In other words, he is not necessarily discussing the problem at a 
level which would place him in conflict with such considerations as 
arise in Jespersen's survey of the Universal Grammar controversy, 
after a century of Comparative Philology, at pp. 45-71 of his Philosopiy 
of Grammar (1934)- 

* Works, Vol. Ill, p. 268 ; cf. Vol. VIII, p. 316, 
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may have no verbs, defined as distinct language-forms, 
there is no doubt, as Karlgren himself has emphasized, 
that certain tonal equivalents of inflexion, and the use 
of auxiliaries as in t'a yao lai, “ he will come,” where 
there is a complete parallel with the auxiliary of the 
future, play a subordinate part ; so that, though an 
unambiguous word-order is the chief resource, a develop- 
ment of auxiliaries on European lines might well take place. 
This consideration is of importance to those who advocate 
a common technological language for East and West 
with a certain interchange of terms. The less the structural 
divergence the greater the hope of a rapprochement. 

Hence the possibility of taking up the problem of 
Debabelization where Bentham left it.^ His was the 
first important attempt to determine what we talk about, 
and his Theory of Fictions is basic for all classifications 
or evaluations of language forms, and of the Verb in 
particular, in terms of meaning, whether in relation to 
thoughts or things. His, too, was the first systematic 
anal)^ of the verb in terms of S5mtactic function. His 
own stylistic practice was the outcome of a personal 
interpretation of these achievements. If we do not 
admit its utility, it must be because we have other views 
of the best method of attaining clarity in communication 
and universahty in form. Yet, after the lapse of a century, 
the case for a Back to Bentham movement in linguistic 
reform is at least as strong as in other fields of inter- 
nationalism. 

^ See the writer’s DebaMuation, 1931 ; and Basic English, second 
edition, 1932, p. 19. 



IV.— REMEDIES, LEGAL AND GENERAL 

THE REFORM OF LEGAL JARGON 

In the Table of the Springs of Action Bentham lays down 
the following propositions as relevant to all psychological, 
and a fortiori to all legal, discussion : — 

" (fl) The words here employed as leading terms, are 
names of so many psychological entities, mostly fictitious, 
framed by necessity for the purpose of discourse. Add, and 
even of thought ; for, without corresponding words to 
clothe them in, ideas could no more be fixed, or so much as 
fashioned, than communicated. 

(i>) By habit, wherever a man sees a name, he is led to 
figure himself a corresponding object, of the reality of 
which the name is accepted by him, as it were of course, 
in the character of a certificate. From this delusion, endless 
is the confusion, the error, the dissension, the hostility, that 
has been derived.” ^ 

By this analysis of reference in terms of fictions, 
Bentham was enabled to avoid all discussion of ‘ in- 
corporeal things 

" What shall we say of the famous division among the 
Romanists, of things corporeal and things incorporeal ; that 
is to say, of things which do not exist, which are not things ? 
It is a fiction which only serves to hide and to augment the 
confusion of ideas. Ail these incorporeal things are only 
rights either to the services of men, or of real things ; th^ 
will be shown in treating of rights.” 

The fictional technique is invoked in every field with 
which the legislator or psychologist is called up)on to deal. 
Thus Security may be considered with reference to the 
objects which are secured, and with reference to the 
objects against which they are secured : — 

" Taking human beings individually considered, these are 
the only real entities considered as being secured. But 
^ Works, Vol. I, p. 305. * Works, Vol. Ill, p. 177. 

k cxiii 
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when a particular and practical application comes to be 
made of the word security, certain names of fictitious 
entities in common use must be employed to designate so 
many objects, to and for which the security is horded. 
Person, reputation, property, condition in Ufe — by these 
four names of fictitious entities, all the objects to which, 
in the case of an individual, the security afforded by 
government can apply itself, may be designated.” ^ 

Though legal fictions are only a particularly obvious 
form of linguistic compromise, it is commonly implied 
that Bentham’s objections to their use was based on 
ignorance. Had he known what we know today he 
would have seen the folly of his tirades. Then comes a 
stock reference to Maine’s Ancient Law. But what would 
Bentham have found in Maine to shake his conviction ? 
" At a particular stage of social progress they are in- 
valuable expedients for overcoming the rigidity of law ; 
and, indeed, without one of them, the fiction of adoption 
which permits the family tie to be artificially created, it 
is difficult to understand how society would ever have 
escaped from its swaddling clothes, and taken its first 
steps towards civilization.” 

Exactly the same consideration presents itself to the 
historian of slavery or war. There is no reason, however, 
to suppose that Bentham was imaware of the historical 
value of primitive methods. 

Just how, then, do modem jurists conceive that the 
polemic against fictions has been circumvented ? If we 
take Dicey’s date, 1870, as that which marks the con- 
clusion of a Benthamite era, the testimony of Professor 
Sheldon Amos is most relevant. He was bom three years 
after Bentham’s death, became Professor of Jurispmdence 
at University College, London, in 1869, and published his 
Science of Law in 1872, He there explains that by legal 
fictions “ the imaginative reverence for old symbols and 
formalities is deferred to while more or less perceptible 
change is introduced into the substance of the law”. 
This practice “ is now thoroughly understood, and has 

* Works, Vol. IX, p. II. 
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been fuUy commented upon”. By fictions, sometimes 
the legislature “ is imposed upon ”, generally the populace 
or the educated layman " is the object of the snare ”, 
more frequently {sic) ” the judges and all the ministers of 
the court who co-operate with them deceive themselves 
by tricks practised upon their own understanding 
Under the illusion that what is useful must be real, they 
innovate without feeling iconoclastic. 

Instead of questioning the desirabUity of so ready a 
capitulation to Word-magic, Professor Amos passes on^ to 
equity as another mode of altering laws without admitting 
it ; vouchsafing in extenuation that we are indebted to 
” a series of useful fictions for such benefits as the develop- 
ment of a large branch of the praetorian jurisdiction at 
Rome ”, for the fact that “ a variety of important doctrines 
— some useful, some pernicious — touching the prerogative 
of the English Crown, have taken symmetrical shape ”, 
for encroachments of certain English Courts on the juris- 
diction of others, and for a curtailment of inahenable entail. 

Apart from fictions, equity is invoked to “ get rid of 
the precise verbiage familiar to an older age ” ; and the 
third way of securing legal reform without apparent 
change of front is by interpretation. Bentham, on the 
other hand, would have us endeavour to substitute for 
Fictions, Equity, and Interpretation — Candour, in relation 
to fact, Clarity, in the practice of nomography, and 
Codification, in the interests of the greatest happiness. 

To realize the imperfections of English statute law, and 
of the language employed for the purpose of legislation 
by lawyers, it is only necessary, says Bentham, to sum 
up the points by which it is distinguished from the 
ordinary language of the multitude. 

" Wheresoever it is seen to differ, it will be seen to differ 
to its disadvantage — peculiar absurdity the immediate effect 
— peculiar mischief the result. 

^ In the following year, however, he made it clear (dn Enghsk Code, 
its Difficulties and the Modes of overcoming them, 1873) that he himself 
was an advocate of Codification on Brathamic lines; cf. also his 
Codification in England and the State of New York, 1867. 
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This distinction from the ordinary language of the 
multitude is peculiar to the language of English statute 
law : foreign laws are clear from it. 

It has been among the devices of lawyers to coimect 
with ever3rthing that is justly dear to English hearts, the 
absurdities and the vices in and by which they reap their 
profit. Fiction — ^the vice which they are not ashamed to 
avow and magnify under that name — fiction has never been 
either more or less than Isdng, for the purpose of extortion 
and usurpation : yet men who ought to have known 
better have not b^n ashamed to stand up and speak of 
fiction as the foundation and efficient cause, causa sine 
qua non of everything that is most valuable in the fabric 
of the constitution, and the texture of the common law." * 
And again : — 

" With as much truth, and as much reason and sincerity, 
might a man slip in, along with the memorials usually 
buried with the first stone of an edifice, a bridge, or a court 
of justice — a rotten egg and a rotten apple, and then set 
up proclaiming the virtue of rotten ^gs and rotten apples. 

A rotten egg or a rotten apple is quite as necesssuy to 
the stability of a bridge for the convenience of passengers, 
or of the e^ce in which justice, or what is called by that 
name, is to be administered, as fiction, legal fiction ever 
can have been or ever can be to any good work that may be 
attempted with it." 

But nowhere did Bentham express himself more clearly 
on the whole subject of Legal Fictions than in Chapter XII 
of the Uttle-known Constitutional Code. " By fiction ”, 
he says, " in the sense in which it is used by lawyers, 
understand a false assertion of the privileged kind, and 
which, though acknowledged to be false, is at the same 
time argued from, and acted upon, as if true ”. And he 
proceeds to enumerate its characteristic features : — 

" It has never been employed but to a bad purpose. 
It has never been employed to any purpose but the 
affording a justification for something which otherwise 
would be unjustifiable. No man ever thought of employing 
false assertions where the purpose might equally have 
been fulfilled by true ones. By false assertions, a risk at 
least of disrepute is incurred : by true ones, no such risk. 

1 Works, Vol. Ill, p. *41. 
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It is capable of being employed to every bad purpose 
whatsoever. 

It has never been employed but with a bad effect. 

It affords presumptive and conclusive evidence of the 
mischievousness of the act of power in support of which it 
is employed. 

It affords presiimptive and conclusive evidence of the 
inaptitude of the form of government in support of which 
it is employed, or under which it is suffered to be employed. 

It affords presumptive and conclusive evidence of moral 
turpitude in those by whom it was invented and first 
employed. 

It affords presumptive and conclusive evidence of moral 
turpitude on the part of aU those functionaries, and their 
supporters, by whom it continues to be employed. 

It affords presumptive and conclusive evidence of 
intellectual weakness, stupidity, and servility, in every 
nation by which the use of it is quietly endured. 

In regard to fiction, two sources of service require to be 
noted : one is the extent of the sinister service rendered ; 
the other is the extent of the class of persons to whom the 
service is rendered. 

In respect of the extent of the service rendered, the 
use of fiction may be distinguished into general and 
particular. 

By particular use, understand the particular benefit 
which, on the occasion of such fiction, results to the class 
or claves of persons served by it : by the general use, 
the benefit which accrues to all of them in the aggregate, 
from the general principle of demoralization which it con- 
tributes to establish : viz. that in regard to human action 
in general, right and wrong, proper ground for approbation 
and disapprobation depends, not on the influence of the 
action on the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
but on the practice, consequently on the will, and thence 
on the interest, real or supposed, of the aggregate of those 
same particular classes. Of the establidiment of this 
principle of demoralization, the object and the effect is — 
the causing men to behold, not merely with indifference, 
but even with approbation, in the fiist place, the per- 
petration of injustice, and in a word, of political evil in all 
its shapes; and in the next place, the emploj^, as an 
instrument in the commission of such mischief, wilful, 
deliberate, and self-conscious falsehood ; in a word, men- 
dacity : the practising on this occasion and for this purpose. 
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that vice which, when, by individuak not armed with 
power, it is employed to purposes much less extensively 
mischievous, is by these same men habitually an« to a 
vast extent visited with the severest punishment. 

Now as to the extent of the class of persons to whom 
the sinister service is rendered. In this respect, likewise, 
the service will require to be distinguished into particular 
and general. Of the wilful and mischievous falsehoods in 
question, some will be found in a more partioilar manner 
serviceable to the functionaries having the direction of that 
particular department of government, in t\e business of 
which they are employed to the giving augmentation to 
the arbitrary power of those same rulers: thus enabling 
them, with the greater efficiency, and to the greater extent, 
to make sacrifice of the universal inter<ist to their several 
particular and sinister interests. 

In every case, and throughout the.'whole field of govern- 
ment, these instruments of mis-ru’e have had, as they 
could not but have had, for their fabricators, the fraternity 
of lawyers : more particularly and obviously such of them 
as have been invested with official power, principally in 
the situation and under the name of judges : though, in the 
unofficial and less formidable cbiaracters of writers, authors 
of reports and treatises, men /of the same class have not 
been wanting in contributing /heir share.” * 

THE personification OF FICTIONS 

Personification is usua^ regarded as a harmless literary 
device by which Ceres, fo^r example, comes to the aid of 
the writer of Latin verse by deputizing for com. Bentham, 
however, insists on its subtler uses : — 

" Amongst the instruments of delusion employed for 
reconciling the people to the dominion of the one and the 
few, is the device of employing for the designations of 
perscHis, and classes of persons, instead of the ordinary and 
appropiate denominations, the names of so many abstract 
fictitious entities, contrived for the purpose. Take the 
following examples ; — 

InstMid of Kings, or the King— the Crotvn and the 
Throne. 

Instead of a Churchman — ^the Church, and sometimes 
the Altar. 


Workt, Vol. IX. pp. 77-8. 
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Instead of Lawyers — ^the Law. 

Instead of Judges, or a Judge — ^the Court. 

Instead of Rich men, or the Rich — Property. 

Of this device, the object and effect is, that any un- 
pleasant idea that is in the mind of the hearer or reader 
might happen to stand associated with the idea of the 
person or the class, is disengaged from it : and in the 
stead of the more or less obnoxious individual or individuals, 
the object presented is a creature of the fancy, by the idea 
of which, as in poetry, the imagination is tickled — a phantom 
which, by means of the power with which the individual or 
class is clothed, is constituted an object of respect and 
veneration. 

In the first foiu- cases just mentioned, the nature of the 
device is comparatively obvious. 

In the last case, it seems scarcely to have been observed. 
But perceived, or not perceived, such, by the speakers in 
question, has been the motive and efficient cause of the 
prodigious importance attached by so many to the term 
property : as if the value of it were intrinsic, and nothing 
else had any value : as if man were made for property, 
not property for man. Many, indeed, have gravely asserted, 
that the maintenance of property was the only end of 
government.” ^ 

Having thus stigmatized the technique of the opponents 
of linguistic reform in the legal field, Bentham proceeds 
to the causes — " the moral, the inward, the secret causes, 
in which this error, this pernicious mode of thinking, 
appears to have had its source ”. These, apphed to the 
field of thought and action taken in the aggregate, he 
finds to be four in number : — 

" I. Aversion to depart from accustomed habits ; in 
particular, the habit of regarding the stock of the matter 
of language, as applied to the stock of ideas in question, as 
being complete. 

2. Love of ease, or say aversion to labour — aversion 
to the laboiu of mind necessary to the forming therein, 
with the requisite d^ee of intimacy, an association between 
the idea in question, new or old, and the new word thus 
introduced, or proposed to be introduced. 

3. Where the word is such as appears to convey with it 
a promise of being of use, more or less considerable, in that 

» Works, Vol. IX. p. 76. 
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portion of the field into which it is thus proposed to be 
introduced, a sentiment of envy or jealousy, in relation to 
the individual, known or unlmown, on whose part the 
endeavour thus to make a valuable addition to the stock of 
the lanraage has been manifested. 

4. Of the causes above mentioned, the application wants 
not much of being co-extensive with the whole field of 
human discourse : one cause yet remains, the influence of 
which will naturally be more powerful than that of all the 
others put together. This cause is confined in its operation 
to the field of morals and politics — taking, however, the 
field of opinion on the subject of religion as included in it. 

It consists in the opposition made by every such new 
word — in the proportion to the tendency which it has to 
add to the stock of ideas conducive to the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number — ^to the particular and sinister 
interests of those by whom the sentiment of disapprobation, 
as towards the supposed effect and tendency of the new 
word in question, stands expressed, and is endeavoured to 
be propa^ted.” 

One of Bentham’s most vigorous diatribes against the 
opposition to the reform of legal language follows an 
amusing passage in the Nomography on ‘ corruption of 
blood ’ 

“ Within the memory of the author of these pages, the 
population of Great Britain, to the number of about twelve 
millions, was divided into two not very decidedly unequal 
halves : the one composed of those whose fondest wishes 
centred in the happiness of being slaves to a Scotchman 
of the name of Stuart the other of those whose wishes 
pointed in the same manner to a German of the name of 
Guelph. Of the twelve millions, six were devoted to 
extermination by the lawyers on one side ; — the other six 
by the lawyers on the otho* side. In the a^^ate mass of 
the blood of the whole population, not a drop that was 
not in those days in a state of corruption, actual or eventual, 
according to the syrtem of physiology established for the 
benefit of most religious kings, by learned lords and learned 

Scarcely of the whole number of those in whom, accord- 
; to Blackstone’s language, the capacity of committing 
mes had place, would a single one have escaped the 
having his/her bowels tom out of his or ho- body, and 
burnt before his ot her face, supposing execution and 
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effect capable of being given, and given accordingly, to the 
laws made, under pretence of being found ready made, and 
declared for the more effectual preservation of loyalty and 
social order.” 

Language as we know it today k essentially the creation 
of savages — ^persons, no doubt, of broad minds and great 
ingenuity in some respects,^ but holding less advanced 
views on the subtler aspects of science and jurisprudence. 
Science discovered their shortcomings several centuries 
ago, and in Bentham’s view the legal profession would do 
well to follow scientific procedure. 

" To whatsoever particular language the aggregate mass 
of discourse in question belongs, it will undeniably be in 
the greater degree apt with reference to the uses of human 
discourse taken in the ^gregate, the more it abounds with 
words by which ambition and obscurity are excluded, or 
with words by means of which fresh and fresh degrees of 
nseness are given to the body of the language. 

Every language being the work of the human mind, at 
a stage of great immaturity, reference had to the present 
state of it, hence it is, that in every language, the most apt, 
or say the least unapt, not excepted, the demand for new 
words cannot but t« great and urgent. In some of the 
departments of the field of language, including the field of 
thought and action, and the field of art and science, no 
reluctance at all as to this mode of enrichment has place : — 
on the other hand, in others such reluctance has place in 
a degree more or less considerable. Of this field, the portion 
in regard to which this reluctance seems to be most intense 
and extensive, is that which belongs to morals in general, 
and politics, including law and government, in particular : — 
of this reluctance, the inconsistency, and the evil effects 
that result from it to the uncontrovertible ends of human 
discourse, are apparent." 


PURITY-INDIGENCE 

And here Bentham makes use of his far-reaching 
analysis of e%tlogistic and dyslogistic terms, where a neutral 
nomenclature would usually deprive an argument of its 
popular appeal : — 

^ Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages, 1929- 
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" The opposite of that useful quality, the degree of which 
would be as the multitude of apt words associated with 
clear ideas— with ideas of unprecedented clearness, and 
introduced at a still maturer and maturer stage of the human 
mind, is a quality for the designation of which the 'notA purity 
has commonly been employ^. No sooner is the idea for the 
designation of which this word is employed brought clearly 
to view, than it is seen to be that which is aptly and 
correctly designated by the word indigence. Tliis word 
indigence, wherefore then is it not employed — for what 
purpose is the word purity substituted to it ? Answer : 
For this purpose, viz. the causing every endeavour to 
render the language more and more apt, with reference 
to the uncontrovertible ends of human discourse, to be 
r^arded with an eye of disapprobation. Purity is the 
number of those words to which an eulogistic sense has 
been attached — words imder cover of which an ungrounded 
judgment is wont to be conveyed, and which are thence so 
many instruments in the hand of fallacy. 

Of the use made of the word purity, the object, and to 
an unfortunate d^ee the effect, is to express, and, as it 
were by contagion, to produce and propagate, a sentiment 
of approbation towards the state of things, or the practice, 
in the designation of which it is employed — a sentiment 
of disapprobation towards the state of things or practice 
opposite. 

On each occasion on which the word purity, is employed 
for the purpose of pointing a sentiment of disapprobation 
on the act of him by whom a new-coined word is introduced 
or employed, reference is explicitly or implicitly made to 
some period or point of time at which the stock of words 
belonging to that part of the language is regarded as being 
complete — insomuch that, of any additional word employed, 
the effect is, to render the aggregate stock — ^not the more 
apt but by so much the less apt, with reference to the ends 
of language : to wit, not on the score of its individual 
inaptitude (for that is an altogether different consideration) 
but on the mere ground of its being an additional word 
added to that stock of words which is found already complete 
— a word introduced at a time subsei^uent to that at which 
the language, it is assumed, had amved at such a degree 
of perfection, that by any chanp produced by addition it 
could not be detoiorated — render^ less apt than it was 
with reference to the ends of language. 

That as often as conveyed and adopted, any such 
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sentiment of disapprobation is not only ungrounded but 
groundless, and the effect of it, in so far as it has any, 
pernicious, seems already to have been, by this description 
of it, rendered as manifest as it is in the power of words 
to render it. 

An assumption involved in it is, that so far as regards 
that part of the language, the perfection of human reason 
had, at the point of time in question, been already attained. 
Another assmnption that seems likewise involved in it is — 
either that experience has never, from the beginnmg of 
things to the time in question, been the mother of wisdom, 
or that exactly at that same point of time, her capacity of 
producing the like offspring had somehow or other been 
made to cease.” ' 

In the subsequent discussion of ” the modes or sources 
if improvement of languages in respect of copiousness ” 
he Purity motif is still prominent. Of single words, 
here are not many by which, in various ways, mischief 
o a greater amount has been done, than has been done 
►y the word purity, with its conjugate pure : in the field 
if morals, of legislation, and of taste. 

" In the fields of morals and legislation, purity has for 
another of its conjugates a word significative of the opposite 
quality, impurity : — to the field of language the application 
of this negative quality does not appear to have extended 
itself. 

The grand mischief here is that which has been done by 
the inference that has been made of the existence of mor^ 
impinity from that of physical impurity — of impurity in a 
moral sense, from that of impurity in a physical sense. 

In the field of taste, this word has been made the 
vehicle in and by which the notion is conveyed and en- 
deavoured to be inculcated, that copiousness in language, 
instead of being a desirable is an \mdesirable quality — 
instead of a merit a blemish : purity, being interpreted, is 
the opposite of copiousness ; the less copious the lai^age, 
the more pure. If ever there were a prejudice, this may 
assuredly be called one.” 

But it was left to Bentham himself to do the real 
ork : — 

" In the field of mechanics, when a workman has a new 
contrivance of any kind upon a pattern of his own to 
» Works, Vol. Ill, pp. 273-4. 
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execute, a not uncommon preliminary is the having to 
contrive and execute accordingly a new tool or set of tools, 
likewise of his ovm contrivance, to assist him in the execution 
of the new work. Such, to no inconsiderable extent, has 
been the unavoidable task of the author with respect to 
legal language.’' ^ 

FIXATION 

We might have exp)ected to find disquisitions on 
Language and Fictions in treatises on Political Economy 
or Codification, since in both fields the linguistic factor is 
of obvious importance,* but proposals for a Radical 
Reform Bill would at first sight seem less hopoful. 
Bentham, however, added an Appendix to his Bill,* 
dealing amongst other things with Fixation, Exposition, 
or Explanation (including Definition). 

Fixation, deciding which meaning of a word is to be 
adopted, " has for its purpose the removal of ambiguity ; 
explanation, the clearing up of obscurity ”. The distinction 
may not always be obvious ; sometimes both operations 
may be necessary. But between them the danger “ that 
no object at all might present itself as clearly de- 
nominated " can be avoided. Elsewhere (in the No- 
mography) obscurity is referred to as ” ambiguity taken 
at its maximum 

The form of exposition known as definition is usually 
understood as " the exhibition of some word of more 
extensive signification, vuthin the signification of which 
that of the word in question is included — accompanied 
with the designation of some circumstance, whereby the 
object designated by it stands distinguished from all 
others that are in use to be distinguished by that more 
jxtensive appjellative ”. But though such a method — 

* Works, Vol. Ill, p. 275. 

• See " Beatham on Inventions ", Psyche, Vol. X, No. 2, October 
929, where the passages on language as a mislea^g factor in 
Economics are exhibited in their appropriate setting. 

• Works, VoL III, p. 592. 

* Ibid., p. 39 : " In the case of ambiguity, the mind is left to float 
«tween two or some other determinate num^r of determinate imports ; 
a the case ot obscurity, the mind is left to float amongst an indeter- 
ainate, and it may be an infinite, number of imports." 
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)£ genus and differentia — ^is intended and supposed to be 
imployed, such words as right, power, and obligation 
unnot be so defined.^ 

On the other hand^ as Bentham points out in his 
reatment of Power in the Pannotnial Fragments,* it 
uay sometimes be possible to give an orthodox definition 
\i a fiction : — 

" Power may be defined to be the faculty • of giving 
determination either to the state of the passive faculties, or 
to that of the active faculties, of the subject in relation to 
and over which it is exercised : — say the correlative subject.” 
Bentham 's theory of Definition has already been dealt 
dth in sufficient detail ; * it is, however, worth while 
ere to append the accoimt of Dichotomy, as such, 
iven by his Editor in the Introduction previously 
5ferred to : — 

" It is only by a division into two parts that logical 
definition per genus et differentiam can be accomplished. 
The species is marked off by its possessing the quality of 
the genus, and some differential quality which separates it 
from the other species of that genus. It is only by the 
expression of a difference as between two, and thought and 
language enable us to say whether the elements of the 
thing divided are exhausted in the condividends. We can 
only compare two things together — ^we cannot compare 
tliree or more at one time. In common language we do 
speak of comparing together more things than two ; but 
the opCTation by which we accomplish this end is compound, 
consisting of deductions drawn from a series of com- 
parisons, each relating to only two things at a time. Com- 

1 See above, p. bcxvii ; and Theory of Fictions, pp. 86 S. 

» Works. Vol. Ill, p. 222. 

• " In this form, the exposition is of the sort styled definition, in the 
Lirowest sense of the word — definitio per genus et differentiam ; ex- 
sition effected by indication given of the next superordinate class of 
ijects in which the object in question is considered as comprehended, 
jether with that of the qualities peculiar to it with reference to the 
her objects of that same class. 

The import of the word faculty being still more extensive than that 
the word power, as inay be seen by its assuming the adjunct ' passive,' 
e word power is, in a certain sense, not unsusceptible of the definition 
r genus et differentiam. But to complete the exposition, an exposition 
' periphrasis may perhaps require to be added. 

* Above, pp. Ixxiii ff. ; cf. also The Theory of Fictions, pp. 84 ff. 
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par^n is the estimate of differences ; and language, by 
giving us the word ‘ between as that by which we take 
the estimate, shows that we can only operate on two things 
at a time. Thus, if we have a division of an aggregate 
into three, we cannot give such a nomenclature to these 
three elemraits as will show that they exhaust the aggregate. 
If we say law is divided into penal and non-penal, we feel 
certain, in the very form of the statement, that we include 
every sort of law under one or other of these designations ; 
but if we say that law is divided into real, personal, and 
penal, we caimot be. in the same manner, sure that we 
include every kind of law. If we wish to proceed further 
in the division, and, after dividing the law into penal and 
non-penal, say the non-penal is divided into that which 
affects persons and that which does not affect persons, we 
are sure still to be exhaustive ; and this system we can 
continue with the same certainty ad infinitum. 

The system is undoubtedly a laborious and a tedious 
one, when the subject is large, and the examination minute. 
The exempliffcations which the Author has given in his 
tables are the produce of great labour, and cover but a 
limited extent of subject. It was more as a test of the 
accuracy of the analysis made by the mind when proceeding 
with its ordinary abbreviated operations, than as an instru- 
ment to be actually used on all occasions, that the Author 
adopted the bifurcate system. As a means of using it with 
more clearness and certainty, he reconunended the adapta- 
tion to it of the Contradictory formula — viz., the use of a 
positive aflirmation of a quality in one of the condividends, 
and the employment of the correspondent negative in the 
other. The value of this test, as applicable to any description 
of argumentative statement, is, in bringing out intended 
contrasts with clearness and certainty. It is not necessary 
that the Differential formula should be actually employed. 
In its constant use there would be an end to all freedom 
and variety in style. But it is highly useful to take the 
statement to pieces, and try whether its various propositions 
contain within them the essence of the bifurcate system 
and the formula ; in other words, to see that when differences 
are explained, or contrasts made, they be clearly applied 
to only two things at a time, and that the phraseolo^, 
instead of impl3Tng vague elements of difference, explains 
distinctly what the one thing has, and what the other has 
not." * 


Works, Vol. I, pp. 8S-3. 
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CLASSIFICATION 

Natural Classification, we are told, in the View of a 
'ompiete Code of Laws ^ presents objects according to 
ieir most striking and interesting qualities, and " nothing 
1 more interesting or striking to a sensible being than 
uman actions considered in reference to the mischief 
hich may result from them to himself or others 
[ence the merit of the classification of offences in the 
ine Orders there adopted, which is moreover (2) simple 
td uniform and (3) best adapted for discourse, for the 
moimcing of the truths connected with the subject : — 

" In every species of knowledge, disorder in language is 
at once the effect and the cause of ignorance and error. 
Nomenclature can only be perfected in proportion as truth 
is discovered. It is impossible to spe^ correctly, unless 
we think correctly ; and it is impossible to think correctly, 
whilst words are employed for registering our ideas, which 
words are so constituted that it is not possible to form 
them into propositions which shall not be false.” * 

The importance of a consistent nomenclature for the 
xposes of classification is again emphasized by Bentham 
drawing up his Table of Rights.® 

" The preparation of a table of rights is a sufficiently 
Iry and ungrateful task ; but such labours are required of 
hose who would be of use to the science. It is necessary 
.0 distinguish one part of a subject from another, in order 
o be in a condition to establish true pnrojositions respocting 
Works, Vol. Ill, p. 171. 

' ‘ When a nomenclature has been formed respecting a collection of 
igs before their nature is known, it is impossible to draw from it 
• general propositions which will be true. Take oils, for example : 
ier the same name of oik have been comprehended oil of olives 
oil of almonds, sulphuric acid and carbonate of potass. — ^What 
! propositions can bo deduced respecting the delicto, ^vata and the 
Ota pvblica, the delicta publica ordinaria and the delicta p^lica 
aordinaria, established by Heineccius in explaining the Roman 
j ? What can be deduced from the felonies, the praemunires, the 
iemeanours of the English Laws ? — ^from the penal cases, the civil 
s, the private and the public ofiences of all laws ? These are objects 
posed of such disproportionate puts, of words referring to such 
Togenous things, that it is impossible to form respecting them any 
irai proposition.” 

Works, Vol. Ill, p. 185. 
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them. Nothing can be asserted, nothing can be denied, 
respecting them, whilst objects are mixed peU tnell, and 
form only heter<^eneous masses. In order to make it under- 
stood that one plant is food, and another poison, the 
characters which distinguish them must be pointed out, 
and proper names must be assigned to them. So long as 
there are no names for expressing many rights, or that 
there is only one and the same name for expressing many 
dissimilar ones : so long as generic names are employed, 
without distinguishing the species included under them, it 
is impossible to avoid confusion — ^it is impo^ble to form 
general propositions which will be true. This observation 
has already been made, but it often presents itself in a 
science in which the greatest difficulties arise from a vicious 
nomenclature.” 

EXAMPLES 
‘ Rights ' 

The fictional treatment of rights in the two sections 
devoted to their analysis in the View of a Complete Code 
of Laws and in the more elaborate discussion of the 
Pannomial Fragments,^ enables Bentham to restrict the 
term to a profitable field and divert attention from 
imaginary entities. The conclusion of the whole matter, 
from a l^[al standpoint, is as follows : — 

“ Rights are, then, the fruits of the law, and of the law 
alone. There are no rights without law — no rights contrary 
to the law — ^no rights anterior to the law. Before the 
existence of laws there may be reasons for wishing that 
there were laws — and doubtless such reasons cannot be 
wanting, and those of the strongest kind — but a reason for 
wishing that we possessed a right, does not constitute a 
right. To confound the existence of a reason for wishing 
that we possessed a right, with the existence of the right 
itself, is to confound the existence of a want with the 
means of relieving it. It is the same as if one should say : 
Everybody is subject to hunger, therefore everybody has some- 
thing to eat. 

There are no other legal rights — ^no natural rights, no 
rights of man, anterior or superior to those created by the 
laws. The assoiion of sudi rights, absiurd in logic, is 
pernicious in morals. A right without law is an effect 
^ JVorit, Vol. Ill, pp. 15S-62, 181-6, and 317-21. 
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without a ^use. We may fei^ a law in order to speak 
of this fiction — ^in order to feign a right as having been 
created ; but fiction is not truth. 

We may feign laws of nature — frights of natme, in order 
to show the nullity of real laws, as contrary to these 
imaginary rights ; and it is with this view that recourse is 
had to this fiction — but the effect of these nullities can only 
be null." 

Obligations and rights must be dealt with together. We 
equire " an explanation of these moral, including political, 
ictitious entities, and of their relation to one another, 
>y showing how they are constituted by the expectation 
)f eventual good and evil, ».e. of pleasures and pains, or 
)oth, as the case may be, to be administered by the 
orce of one or more of the five sanctions ”. The political 
auction, he explains, includes the legal, the religious, and 
he s5Tnpathetic. 

" Of either the word obligation or the word right, if 
regarded as flowing from any other source, the sound is 
mere sound, without import or notion by which real 
existence in any shape is attributed to the things thus 
signified, or no better than an effusion of ipse dixitism." * 

And here is perhaps the most characteristic passage in 
lentham’s many accounts of the word-cluster to which 
rords like right, obligation, and service belong : — 

" To declare by law that a certain act is prohibited, is to 
erect such act into a crime. To assure to individuals the 
possession of a certain good, is to confer a right upon them. 
To direct men to abstain firom all acts which may disturb 
the enjoyment of certain others, is to impose an obligation 
on them. To make them liable to contribute by a certain 
act to the enjoyment of their fellows, is to subject them to 
a service. The ideas of law, offence, right, obligation, service, 
are therefore ideas which are bom together, which exist 
together, and which are inseparably connected. 

These objects are so simultaneous that each of these 
words may be substituted the one for the other. The law 
directs me to support you — ^it imposes upon me the obligation 
of supporting you — ^it grants you the right of being supported 
by me — ^it converts into an offence the negative act by 
» Works, Vol. m. p. 393- 
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which I omit to support you — it obliges me to render you 
the service of supporting you. The law pohibits me from 
killing you — it imposes upon me the obligation not to kill 
you — ^it grants you the right not to be killed by me — ^it 
converts into an offence the positive act of killing you — it 
r^uires of me the native service of abstaining from 
Irilling you. . . . 

With respect to those actions which the law refrains 
from directing or prohibiting, it bestows a positive right, — 
the right of performing or not performing them without 
molestation from any one in the use of your liberty. 

I may stand or sit down — may go in or go out — I may 
eat or not eat, &c. : the law says nothing upon the matter. 
Still the right which I exercise in this respe(^ I derive from 
the law, b^use it is the law which erects into an offence 
every species of violence by which any one may seek to 
prevent me from doing what I like. 

This, then, is the connexion between these legal entities : 
they are only the law considered under different aspects ; 
they exist as long as it exists ; they are bom and they die 
with it. There is nothing more simple, and mathematical 
propositions are not more certain. This is all that is 
necessary for obtaining clear ideas of the laws, and yet 
nothing of this is foimd in any book of jurisprudence ; the 
contrary is, however, everywhere foimd. There have been 
so many errors of this kind that it may be hoped that the 
sources of error are exhausted. 

The words rights and obligations have raised those thick 
vapours which have intercepted the light : their origin has 
bem unkn own ; they have been lost in abstractions. These 
words have been the foundations of reasoning, as if they 
had been eternal entities which did not derive their birth 
from the law, but which, on the contrary, had given birth 
to it. They have never been considered as productions of 
the will of the legislator, but as the poductions of a 
chimerical law — a law of nations — a law of nature.” ^ 

It follows from Bentham’s account of Rights that when 
a right appears nominally to be conferred on a thing it is 
really conferred on a person, which is " what the com- 
pilers of the Roman code never comprehended ”. They 
were misled by grammar. 

"Accordiiig to them, all rights are divided into two 
masses, of wmch the one r^ar^ persons, the other things. 

^ Works. Vol. lU, pp. 159-60. 
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They have set out with a false unintelligible division into 
two parts, which are not exclusive with regard to each 
other. Jura personarum — Jura rerum. 

It may be said that they were led to take this division 
by a species of correspondence or grammatical symme^ ; 
for there is no correspondence between the two appellations 
except as to the form — ^there is none as to the sense. 
Rights of persons — ^what does it mean ? Rights belonging 
to persons, rights conferred by the law on persons, rights 
which persons may enjoy : — everything is clear. Transfer 
this explanation to rights of things, what is the result ? 
Things which have rights belonging to them, things on 
which the law has conferred rights, things which the law 
has wished to favour, things for whose luppiness the law 
has provided : — it is the height of absurdity. 

Instead of rights of things, it is proper to say rights over 
things. The change appears very slight : it, however, 
overthrows this nomenclature, this division of rights, all 
this pretended arrangement of the Romanists — since adopted 
by Blackstone, and according to which he has so badly 
classed the objects of the law.” 

In explaining the relations of offence, right, obligation 
ind service, in the View of a Complete Code of Laws,^ 
Bentham remarks that ** the distinction between rights 
ind offences is strictly verbal ” ; and, as we have seen, 
ie goes on to state that these legal entities '* are only 
die law considered under different aspects ”. 

The problem of translation from one set of terms into 
mother is thus raised, and Bentham refers to it specifically 
n distinguishing between the Civil and Penal ^de. He 
vffl not allow that the civil code contains the descriptions 
)f rights and obligations, the penal those of crimes and 
)unishments — " There is no formdation for this dis- 
inction ”, But the analysis in terms of offences does 
)rovide a solution. 

“ If you say that the right which you have to be supported 
by me belongs to a certain class of laws which otight to be 
called civU, and that the offence which I conunit by 
neglecting to support you, belongs to a different class of 
laws which ought to be called the distinction would 

be dear and intelligible. 

* Loc. eit., p. 139- 
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There exists between these two branches of jurisprudence 
a most intimate connexion ; they penetrate each other at 
all points. All these words— obligations, services, 
offences — which necessarily enter into the civil laws, are 
equally to be found in the penal laws. But from con- 
sidering the same objects in two points of view, they have 
come to be spoken of by two different sets of terms : — 
obligations, rights, services, such are the terms employed in 
the dvil code : injunction, prohibition, offence, such are the 
terms of the penal code. To understand the relation 
between these codes, is to be able to translate the one set 
of terms into the other.” 

‘ Title ' 

As an example of the translation of a fiction in terms 
of ‘ real entities we may take the special case of title.^ 
Bentham here requires the fundamental term event with 
which it " is possible to form a regular class of appella- 
tions ”. These may have the double inconvenience of 
length and novelty, but — ” I have tried to make use of 
the word title. I have found it equivocal, obscure, 
defective — spreading a mist over the whole field of juris- 
prudence It is especially defective when obligations 
are spoken of, but if we adopt the nomenclature of 
‘ events ’, dispositive events can be divided into collative 
and ablative, and we can then both classify and translate. 

" There is here a series of names which have a reference 
to each other ; here is a generic name, and subordinate 
specific names. Take the word title, the logical ramification 
is stopped at the first step. There are no species of titles ; 
it is an absolutely barren trunk. 

The radical objection s^ainst the word title is, that it 
is obscure — ^it does not exhibit things as they are. To say 
that an event has happened, is to speak the language of 
simple truth — ^is to aimounce a fact which presents an 
image to the mind — ^it is to present a picture which could 
be painted. To say you have a title, is to speak the language 
of fiction : it is to utter sounds which do not present any 
image, unless they are translated into other words, as we 
shall shortly see. To possess, to have, in a physical sense — 
ho-e there is a real fact aimotmced in a real manner ; for it 
> Works, VoL III, p. 189. 
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is to occupy the thing, or to be able to occupy it {posse, 
poies, to have power over it). To possess a thing in the 
legal sense, to possess rights over a thing — there is an 
equally real fact, but announced in a fictitious manner. 
To have a title, to possess a title, in relation to these rights — 
there is still a red fact, but announced in a manner still 
more fictitious — still more removed from presenting a real 
image. 

I would not, therefore, employ the word title as a 
fundamental term, but as one translated from the language 
of fiction into the language of reality, I hesitate not to 
employ it. It is not luminous in itself, but when it has 
received light, if it be properly placed, it may serve either 
to reflect or to transmit it." 

‘ Rule and Principle ' 

Another example of symbolic procedure is the verbal 
distinction which Bentham regards as preliminary to 
any inquiry into what is a law, and what laws are con- 
cerned with. Before this is explained, he says, the 
two mutually and intimately connected words rule and 
principle must be carefully defined ; — 

" Correspondent to evety rule you may have a principle ; 
correspondent to every principle you may have a rule. 

Of these two, a rule is the object which requires first 
to be taken into consideration and presented to view. 
Why ? Because it is only by means of a rule that any 
moving force can be applied to the active faculty, or any 
guide to the intellectual — any mandate can be issued— any 
instruction given. 

A rule is a proposition — ^an entire proposition : a 
principle is but a term. True it is, that a principle instruction 
may be conveyed. Conveyed ? Yes : but how ? No 
otherwise than through thp medium of a proposition — ^the 
corresponding proposition — ^the proposition which it has the 
effect of presenting to the mind. Of presenting ? Yes : 
and we may add, and of bringing back ; for only m so far 
as the rule has been at the time in question, or m some 
anterior time, present to the mind, can any instruction, any 
clear idea be presented to the mind by a principle. 

A principle, therefore, is as it were an abri^ement of 
the corresponding rule : — ^in the compass of a single term, 
it serves to convey for some particular present use, to a 
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mind already in possession of the rule, the essence of it : 
it is to the rule, what the essential oil is to the plant from 
which it is distilled. 

So it does but answer this purpose, its uses are great 
and indisputable. 

1. It saves words, and thereby time. 

2. By consisting of nothing more than a single term, 
and that term a noun-substantive, it presents an object 
which, by an apt assortment of other words, is upon occasion 
capable of being made up into another proposition. 

So, it is true, may a rule — but only in a form com- 
paratively embarrassing and inconvenient. This will appear 
by taking in hand any sentence in which a principle has a 
place, and instead of the principle employing the corres- 
ponding rule. 

Upon occasion, into any one sentence principles in any 
numbCT may be inserted ; and the greater the number, the 
stronger will be the impression of the embarrassment saved 
by the substitution of the principles to the rules. 

A principle, as above, is no more than a single term ; 
but that term may as well be composite, a compound of 
two or more words, as single. Of these words one must be 
a noun-substantive ; the other may be either a noun- 
adjective or a p^idple ; including under the appellation 
of a noun-adjective, a noun-substantive employ^ in that 
character, in the mode which is so happily in use in the 
English language, and which gives it, in comparison with 
every language in which this mode is not in use, a most 
eminently and incontestably useful advantage." ^ 

‘ Function ’ 

Here, again, is his justification of the particular use 
of the term function, at the beginning of the Constitutional 
Code*:— 

" The tmn functions has been employed for the sake of 
conciseness, correctness, clearness, and s}munetry. But for 
this compr^ensive denomination, where arrangements were 
intended to be the same, assemblages of words, more or 
less difierent frcnn one another, would have bem apt to 
have been empic^ed in giving expression to them ; and 
from this diversity in expression, diversity of meaning 
might, on each occasion, have naturally been inferred. 

^ PtmnomUU FragmemU, Chapter II (Works, Vol. Ill, p. 21s). 

• Works. Vol. IX, p. 3. 
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But by a single word, with a few others, necessary to 
complete it into a proposition, less space by an inde^ite 
amount will be occupied than would be occupied by any 
equivalent phrase of which this same word formed no part . . . 

If in any one of these instances, the word function, 
with the attribute connected with it, is the proper one, so 
by the supposition it is in every other: so much for 
correctness. 

If in any one of these instances, the import meant to 
be conveyed is clear, so will it be in every other. For, 
there being no obsonity in it on the first that occurs of 
those occasions, so neither can there be on any other.” 
Another characteristic Benthamic Instrument (No. 12) 
relates to the special terminology, “ the formation of an 
uniform and mutually correspondent set of terms ”, which 
he adopted for “ the several modifications of which the 
creation, extinction, and transfer of subjects of possession, 
whether considered as sources of benefit or as sources of 
burthen, are susceptible : — ^and thence of a mutually 
connected and correspondent cluster of offences, con- 
sisting of the several possible modes of dealing as above 
with such subjects of possession, in the case in which 
they are considered as wrongful, and as such prohibited 
by statute law, or considered and treated as prohibited 
by judiciary alias judge-made law These terms are, in 
the first instance. Collation and Ablation. 

" In the case, and at the point of time, at which the 
subject-matter is for the first time broi^ht into existence, 
collation has place ivithout ablation : ff it be already in 
existence, then collation and ablation have place together, 
and of their union translation is the resiilt : in so far as 
ablation has place without collation, then not translation, 
but extinction, is the result. 

Performed in favour of the collator himself, collation is 
self-collation : — if regarded as wrongful, it is wrongful self- 
collation ; or in one word, usurpation is the name by which 
it has been, and at any time may be, designated. 

Performed by the ablator himself, ablation is abdica- 
tion : — if by the laws r^;arded or treated as wrongful — 
wrongful abdication is accmdingly the name by which it 
may be designated.” * 

» Works, VoL HI. p. 294. 
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FALLACIES 

To rhetorical Fallacies Bentham devoted a special 
treatise ; ^ and he was able to show, in the words of his 
Editor, " that they consisted, to a great extent, in an 
ingenious perversion of the language of praise or blame, 
to make it comprehend that which did not properly come 
within the quality expressed : and the permanent evil to 
truth he found to consist in the circumstance, that by 
habitual use and reiteration, men came to associate the 
good or bad quality with the thing so spoken of, without 
examining it Thus the term ‘ old ’, which, as applied 
to men, implies the probability of superior experience 
and sedateness, is nevertheless frequently used to charac- 
terize periods or states of society which had not the 
benefit of so long a lesson of experience as later times 
have had : — 

" It is singular that the persons who are most loud in 
magnifying the pretended advantage in point of wisdom of 
ancient over modem times, are the very same who are the 
most loud in proclaiming the superiority in the same respect 
of old men above yoimg ones. What has governed them in 
both cases seems to have been the prejudice of names ; it 
is certain that, if there be some reasons why the old should 
have advantage over the yoimg, there are at least the same 
reasons for times that are cidled modem having it over 
times that are called andent. There are more : for de- 
crepitude as applied to persons is real ; as applied to times 
it is imaginary. Men, as they acquire experience, lose the 
faculties that might enable them to turn it to account ; it is 
not so with times : the stock of wisdom acquired by ages is 
a stock transmitted through a vast number of generations, 
from men in the perfection of their faculties to others also 
in the perfection of their faculties ; the stock of knowledge 
transmitted from one period of a man’s life to another 
period of the same man’s life, is a stock from which, after 
a certain period, large defalcations are every minute making 
by the scythe of Time.” 

Unfortunately, the treatment is not generalized; so a 
practical study of verbal fallacies as a whole is still a 
desideratum. 


Work!, Vol. II, pp. 375 fit. 
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DARK SPOTS 

To the objection that the sciences present too many 
difficulties to be included in any system of elementary 
education, Bentham replies with some force that " the 
branches of knowledge which, by reason of the unfamiliarity 
of their names, present this formidable aspect, are in 
almost every instance less difficult to learn than those 
dry and sjjeculative grammatical rules, with their applica- 
tions, and the tasks belonging to them, and the obligation 
that arises out of them of penning discourses in prose and 
verse in a dead language ; those tasks which, because it 
has been the custom so to do, are, without a thought 
about the difficulty, universally imder the established 
system put into the hands of children at ages less mature 
than the earliest of those at which, under this new system, 
it is proposed to apply to their youthful minds instruction 
in various forms — selected on account of their simplicity 
and of the promise they afford of converting the sort of 
employment which hitherto has been the source of im- 
mediate and almost universal pain, into a source of 
immediate and absolutely universal pleasure 

We must not allow ourselves to be horrified by a few 
words, “ which, because less familiar than those which 
we are most accustomed to, are called hard names — 
names without which the several branches of knowledge, 
which are not only among the most useful but to a 
greater or less extent even the most generally familiar, 
could neither be distinguished from each other nor so 
much as expressed. Let us not conclude, that because 
without teaching, they are not to any extent generally 
understood by grown men, therefore, by teaching, they 
are not capable of being made to be understood by 
children,” • 

The essential point for the educator is that there shall 
be no ‘ dark spots and Bentham’s graded technological 
method was designed so to present matters that, " in the 
* Works, Vol. VIII, p. 19. * Ibid., p. 24- 
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whole field of the language, there being no hard words 
there shall be no absolutely dark spots; nothing that 
shall have the effect of casting a damp upon the mind, 
by jHesenting to it the idea of its ignorance, and thence 
of its weakness By means of his panoptic tables, he 
hoped that from every part of the field of knowledge, 
“ through the medium of these appropriate denominations 
(the relations of which, as well those to one another, as 
to the matter of the body or branch of art and science, 
are determined and brought to view) ideas, more or less 
clear, correct, and complete ”, would be " radiated to the 
surve3dng eye By this means there would remain " no 
absolutely dark spots ; no words that do not contribute 
their share towards the production of so desirable an 
effect as that of substituting the exhilarating perception 
of mental strength to the humiliating consciousness of 
ignorance and weakness 

He admitted, of course, that any word belonging to a 
family of words of which no other member is as yet 
known “ constitutes, in every field over which it hangs, a 
dark spot ; a spwt to which no eye, among those in which 
it excites the notion which that word is employed to 
express, can turn itself without giving entrance to senti- 
ments of humiliation and disgust Here, however, in 
addition to the advantages of a panoptic approach, 
the educator can call to his aid two different sorts of 
linguistic exercise : — 

“ I. To render the scholar acquainted with the structure 
of language in general, and that of his own language in 
particular ; and thereby to qualify him for speaking and 
writing on all subjects and occasions, with clearness, correct- 
ness and due effect — ^in his own language. 

2. By familiarizing him with the greater part, in 
number and importance, of those terms belonging to foreign 
languages from which those belonging to his own are 
deiced, and in which the origin of their import, and the 
families of words with which they are connected, are to be 
found— to divest them of that repulsive and disheartening 

* IM., p. 101. ■ IM., p. 64. 
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quality of which so impresdve an idea is conv^ed by the 
appellation of hard words." ^ 

Even so, certain technical terms, “ words which, 
whether derived or not from foreign languages, appertain 
exclusively to particular trades and occupations, wUl of 
course continue to operate as so many incidental somces 
of the sensation of ignorance ; to a person not corres- 
pondently conversant with the languages of those par- 
ticular trades and occupations respectively, there must, 
in those several divisions of the language, be of course 
as many dark spots as there are of these peculiar words. 
But in these instances it will, by the context of the dis- 
course, be sufficiently shown that by a want of acquaintance 
with the import of these particular words, nothing worse 
is indicated than a correspondent want of acquaintance 
with . . , the field of that particular trade or occupation ; 
not any want of acquaintance with any part of the 
general body of the language. The language of seamanship 
will afford an example.” • 

NEOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTS 

Bentham himself was a linguistic innovator, but he 
had little hope that many of his recommendations would 
find acceptance. Specifically : if, in English, *' or, being 
confined to the disjunctive, or say were the diction em- 
ployed — and that exclusively, where the sense meant to 
be presented is the sub-disjunctive — a blemish, so in- 
compatible with certainty and clearness of conception, 
might thus be removed. But supposing the improvement 
were ever so desirable, how the introduction of it could 
be effected seems not very easy to conceive. The in- 
convenience of departure from habit is an inconvenience 
which in such a case would be felt by everybody”, 
whether as speaker or writer, hearer or reader. " The 
uneasiness produced by a violation of the law of cxistom 
in matters of discourse is an inconvenience to which 
» Ibid., p. 33. • Ibid., p. 101. 
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everybody, without exception, is more or less sensible ; 
want of precision — want of certainty — is an inconvenience 
to which, though in many cases so much more serious 
than the other is in any case, few indeed are sensible.” ^ 

Certain of his happiest creations, such as international, 
maximize, minimize, codification, and so on, have become 
part of the language. The case for another such neologism, 
equally desirable perhaps but less seductive, is thus 
stated. Hume, says Bentham, was the first to emphasize 
" how apt men have been, on questions belonging to any 
part of the field of Ethics, to shift backwards and forwards, 
and apparently without their perceiving it, from the 
question, what has been done, to the question, what 
ought to he done, and vice versa ; more especially from the 
former of these points to the other. Some five-and- 
forty years ago, on reading that work — from which, 
however, in proportion to the bulk of it, no great quantity 
of useful instruction seemed derivable, that observation 
presented itself to the writer of these pages as one of 
cardinal importance.” Unless such a distinction is clearly 
made, the whole field of Ethics, must remain " a labyrinth 
without a clue. Such it has been in general, for example, 
to the writers on International Law ; witness Grotius 
and Puffendorf. In Uieir hands, and apparently without 
their perceiving it, the question is continually either 
floating between these two parts of the field of Ethics or 
shifting from one to the other. In this state of things, a 
name, which, such as Deontology, turns altogether upon 
this distinction — suppose any such name to become 
current, the separation is effectually made, and strong 
and useful will be the light thus doused for ever over 
the whole field.” * 

In the choice of words in general, appositeness is, of 
course, purely a matter of association. Apart from 
established associations one symbol has as much claim 
as another ; but " with relation to the idea which for 
the first time it is employed or about to be employed 

^ Ibid., p. 8s. * Ibid., p. 138. 
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to designate, a term is apposite when, in virtue of the 
family connexions with which it is already provided, it 
has a tendency, upon the first mention, to dispose the 
mind to ascribe to it properties, whatsoever they may be, 
by which that object is distinguished from other objects. 
It is inapposite when it tends " to dispose the mind to 
ascribe to it, instead of the properties which are thus 
peculiar to it, others which it is not possessed of, or at 
any rate which are not peculiar to it. Thus of apposite- 
ness on the part of the appellative, on the part of the mind 
to which it presents itself, correct at least, if not complete 
conception is at first sight the natmal result : of in- 
appositeness, conception always more or less incomplete, 
and frequently altogether incorrect and erroneous.” ^ 

In connexion with Bentheim’s avoidance of grammatical 
forms which he considered dangerous, particularly the 
verb,® the following account of his pec^ar use of the 
word matter is worth attention. He advocated its exten- 
sion from physics to the whole field of psychics, or 
psychology, including ethics and politics : — 

“ I. In the higher, or more general quarter of them ; 
viz. in the phrases matter of good, matter of evil. 

In the department of law in general, and of penal law 
in particular — matter of satisfaction or compensation, matter 
of punishment, matter of reward ; matter of punishment 
being neither more nor less than the matter of evil applied 
to a particular purpose ; — ^matter of reward, the matter of 
good applied to one particular purpose ; — ^matter of satis- 
faction, the matter of good appli^ to another particular 
purpose. 

3. In political economy — ^matter of wealth and its 
modification ; viz. the matter of subsistance, and the matter 
of opulence or abundance ; each of these being neither more 
nor less them so many modifications of the matter of wealth ; 
and in so far as, through the medium of exchange, inter- 
convertibility as between them has place, with no other 
difference than what corresponds to the difference in the 
purposes to which that common matter comes to be applied. 

Correctness, completeness, and consistency of the views 
taken of these large portions of the field of thought and 
* Ibid.,, p. 290. * See above, pp. cviifi. 
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action — conciseness in the dtetch^ made or to be made 
of them : — such are the desirable effects which this locution 
presented itself as capable of contributing in large pro- 
portion to the production of. 

By this means, for the first time, were brought to view 
several analogies, which have been found of great use in 
practice — a clearer, as well as a more comprehensive view 
of all these objects having thereby been given, than in the 
nature of the case could, or can have been given by any 
other means. 

The matter of good, as to one-half of it — one of the two 
modifications of which it is composed, viz. the negative — 
being the same as the matter of evU ; one and the same 
object, viz. pain, having by its presence the effect of evil, 
by its absence or removal the effect of good : the matter 
of being good being, in its positive modification, composed 
of pleasures, and their respective causes — in its negative 
mo^cation or form, of exemptions, i.e, exemptions from 
pain, and their respective causes. 

In like manner, the matter of evil being as to one-half 
of it — as to one of the two portions of which it is composed, 
viz. the negative — the same thing as the matter of good, 
one and the same object, viz. pleasure, having by its presence 
the effect of good, by its absence, when considered as the 
result of loss, the effect of evil : the matter of evil being, 
in its positive form, composed of pains, and their respective 
causes — in its negative form, of losses corresponding to the 
different species of pleasure capable of being acquired and 
possessed, or lost, and their respective causes. 

From this correspondency and interconvertibility, a 
practical result — in the hands of whosoever is able and 
willing to turn the observation to advantage — is the pre- 
vention of excess and waste in the application of both of 
these portions. 

A position which by this means is placed in the clearest 
and strongest point of view, is — ^that by whatsoever is done 
in any s&pe, in and by the exercise of the powers of 
government, is so much certain evil done, that good may come. 

Though the matter of reward, and the matter of satis- 
faction (viz. for injuries sustain^) are in themselves so 
much of the matter of good, yet it is only by coercion, 
and that in a quantity proportioned to the extent to which 
that coercion is appli^, that the matter of good thus 
applied can be extracted. 

[When,] on the score of and in compensation for injury 
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sustained, the matter of good is, in the character of matter 
of satisfaction, extracted from the author of the injury, it 
operates, in and by the whole amoimt of it, in the cl^acter 
of punishment, on the person from whom it is extracted : 
and whatsoever may be the quantity of punishment inflicted 
in this shape, in that same proportion is the demand for 
pimishment satisfied ; and whatsoever may be the amount 
of it in this shape, by so much less is the demand, if any, 
that remains for it in any other. 

Operating in any such way as to produce, on the patrt 
of the party operated upon, an act or course of conduct 
adverse in any way upon the whole to the interest of the 
community in question — e.g. a particular class or district or 
other division of the politick state, the whole of the political 
state in question, or mankind at large — the matter of good 
and evil becomes the matter of corruption. 

It may either be the matter of good or the matter of 
evil ; but it is the matter of good that most frequently 
presents itself in that character.” > 

In emphasizing the need for a new linguistic method, 
Bentham refers with admiration to the progress of 
Chemistry made possible by Lavoisier’s improvements in 
its nomenclature. 

“ Not less extensive than just was the tribute of admira- 
tion and applause bestowed upon that illtistrious man, and 
the no less illustrious partner of his bed, for that rich 
product of their conjoint labours in that branch of art and 
science. — Think of what chemistry was before that time — 
think of what it has become since I 

Think of the plight that a natural history and natural 
philosophy would have been in, had a law of the public- 
opinion tribunal been in force, interdicting the addition of 
any terms belonging to these branches of art and science, 
to the stock in use at the time of Lord Bacon. But the 
employment of the terms then in use in the field of natmal 
history and natural philosophy, is not more incompatible 
with the attainment and communication of true and useful 
knowledge in that field, than the employment of the terms 
now in use in the field of jurisprudence is with the attain- 
ment and communication of the conceptions and opinions 
necess^ to the attainment of the only lemtimate and 
defensible ends of government and legislation.’^ * 

1 Works. Vol. Ill, pp. 287-8. 

• Nomograpky, Chapter VII (Works, VoL III, p. 273). 
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But the prospect of reform, however beneficial, is 
sufficiently remote. “ What if, in this way eind by these 
means, the import of aU words, especially of all words 
belonging to the field of Ethics, including the field of 
Politics and therein the field of Political Religion, should 
one day become fixed ? What a source of perplexity, of 
error, of discord, and even of bloodshed, would be dried 
up ! Towards a consummation thus devoutly to be 
wished, there does seem to be a natural tendency. But, 
ere this auspicious tendency shall have been perfected 
into effect, how many centuries, not to say tens of 
centuries, must have passed away ? ” ^ 


THE SAD CASE OF MR. BEARDMORE 

Finally, we must not overlook the effect of the enlighten- 
ment which might be derived by the public from a new 
approach to language. Is there not a risk of its proving 
what today would be termed ‘ mischievous ’ by the elect ? 
" In the eyes of a class of persons, nor that an inconsider- 
able one, which always has existed nor will ever cease to 
exist, Religion, not only in the Church of England form, 
but in every form, is seen hanging on a thread — a thread 
which, by the blast of this or that speech or by the flutter 
of this or that pamphlet, is in continual danger of being 
cut ; while, without the support of their arm, the power 
of the Almighty is in continual danger of being over- 
borne, his intentions defeated, his promises violated. 
To those to whom the promises of their God afford not 
any sufficient assurance, it were not to be expected 
that any firmer assurance should be afforded by any 
hmnan promises.” • 

But, it may be asked, if in spite of all this intensive 
ratiocination there are to be yet other wars to end war, 
and the pious are still to be left more or less in the places 
in which they are fotmd, what, apart from the diffusion 
of Truth, can be the advantage of educational reform ? 

*• Works, Vol. VIII, pp. 106-7. • Ibid., p. 42. 
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To such a question Bentham has a ready and character- 
istic answer. He was deeply interested in the prognosis 
of a disease characterized by restlessness in retirement ; 
a disease resulting from insufficient intellectual stimulus 
in youth, maturity, and middle age ; a disease for which 
modem methods of nomenclature would seem to indicate 
the appellative, Beardmore’s Blues. 

“ For this sort of uneasy sensation, to which everywhere 
the human mind is exposed, the English language (in 
general, so much more copious than the French) afiords no 
single-worded appellative. The word ennui expresses the 
species of uneasiness ; disoenvrement, another word for 
which the English language furnishes no equivalent, ex- 
presses the cause of the uneasiness. Ennui is the state of 
uneasiness, felt by him whose mind unoccupied, but without 
reproach, is on the look out for pleasure — pleasure in some 
one or more of aU shapes — ^and beholds at the time no 
source which promises to aSord it : d&oeuvrement is the 
state in which the mind, seeing before it nothing to be done, 
nothing in the shape of business or amusement which pro- 
mises either security against pain or possession of pleasure, 
is left a prey to the sort of uneasiness just designated.” ^ 

To tliis pain of ennui, which afflicts the man of industry 
only towards the end of his career, " the man of hereditary 
opulence stands exposed throughout the whole course of 
it. It is the endemical disease that hovers over the 
couch of him whose mind, though encompassed with the 
elements of felicity in the richest profusion, allows them, 
by neglecting them, to play a comparatively passive part. 
From uneasiness of this sort, the mind of him who has 
cultivated no more than a single branch of art or science, 
possesses a rarely insufficient policy of insurance.” And 
in order to recommend his remedy — ^the cultivation of 
the intellectual garden in general, and of the linguistic 
and fictional in particular — ^Bentham treats xis to the sad 
story of one of the victims of its neglect,* as revealed in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for February 1814 : — 

Ibid., p. 8. 

» Ibid., pp.&-9. In the first edition of the CArMtofNoMta tbs obitnvy 
is taken from another aonrce. 

h 
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'* Feb. 13, of a gradual decline, after having pas^ his 
grmd climacteric with less visitation from indisposition of 
mind or body than happens to mankind in general, at his 
house in Owen’s Row, Islington ; calm from philosophical 
considerations, and resigned upon truly Christian principles ; 
beloved, esteemed, and regretted by all who knew his worth, 
John B^dmore, Esq., formerly of the g^t porter-brewing 
firm of Calvert and Co., in Redcross Street, London. A 
stronger evidence of the fallaciousness of human joys, and of 
the advantages resulting from honest emplo5mient, can 
scarcely be pointed out than the life, the illness, and the 
death of this good man exhibited. Mr. Beardmore was bom 
in dependent circumstances, and of humble parentage, in the 
coun^. His constitution, naturally sound, was hardened by 
exercise ; his frame of body, natui^y atMetic, was braced 
by temperance ; his mind, naturally capacious, owed little to 
r^[ular education. The theatre of life was his school and 
university, and in it he passed through all his degrees with 
increasing honours. For many years after his residence in 
London, Mr. Beardmore acted as a clerk in the brewery in 
which he finally became a distinguished partner. When it 
was deemed proper to transfer the concern from Redcross 
Street, and to consolidate it with that in Campion Lane, 
Upper Thames Street, Mr. Beardmore withdrew himself 
entirely from business, and retired to one of the houses which 
his brother William had left him at Islington, by will at his 
decease, some years before. From inclination active, and 
from habit indefatigably industrious, he had hitherto com- 
manded such an exuberant flow of good spirits as made him 
the object of general remark among Wends, whom his kindness 
and vivacity delighted. Early rising contributed much to the 
support of this happy and equable temperament. He pre- 
served a memory richly stored with pleasant anecdotes, 
sprightly remarks, and useful information on a great variety 
of topics, derived not from books, but from living studies. 
He had acquired also a lively, popular facility of singing 
easy songs, to which a ttmeful voice gave tolerable execu- 
tion. For dull sedentary investigations of abstract science ; 
for . , . classical learning, or moral and theological know- 
ledge, the gay, the heartsome John Beardmore, felt no wish, 
and avowed no relish. He was, as he often proudly declared, 
a ‘ true-born Englishman ’. Humane by natural feelings, and 
charitable by a sense of religious duty, he passed through a 
life of honourable toil with a light heart. . . . From the fatal 
hour in which he quitted business, however, he grew insensibly 
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more and more the victim of listlessness and ennui. With 
high animal spirits ; with a mind still active, and a body 
still robust ; with confirmed health, independent property, 
an amiable wife, a plentiful table, and a social neighbourhood, 
Mr. Beardmore was no longer ' at home ’ in his own house. 
The mainspring of action was now stopped. In all his pleasures, 
in all his engagements, for the day, for the week, or for the 
month, he was conscious of a vacuum, that, alas I his want 
of intellectual resources rendered him utterly unable to supply ; 
he experienced now, perhaps for the first time, that intolerable 
taedium vitae, which, like hope deferred, ‘ maketh the heart 
sick ’. The result is soon told. Long did he bear up against 
the clouds that obscured his little horizon of domestic repose ; 
at times, indeed, transient flashes of cheerfulness still gleamed 
athwart the gathering gloom ; but the intervals between these 
bright seasons grew longer, and even their short duration 
lessened. Want of customary application brought on relaxa- 
tion of activity ; want of exercise brought on langour of body 
and depression of spirits ; a train of evils ensued, comprising 
loss of appetite, nervous affections, debility mental and 
corporeal, despondency, sleeplessness, decay of nature, diffi- 
culty of respiration, weariness, pain and death.” 



CONCLUSION 


Much of Bentham’s best work on language was done in 
the year of Waterloo ; all of it during the Napoleonic 
wars and the distressful years which followed. " In the 
storm of that eventful period", wrote his Editor, the 
year Queen Victoria ascended her stable throne, “ the 
small still voice of one weighing the meaning of words 
used was not heeded Even less was it heeded when 
the storm had died down, however much the reformers 
may have profited by its practical suggestions. Yet as 
Bentham put it : — 

" In a play or a novel, an improper word is but a word : 
and the impropriety, whether noticed or not, is attended 
with no consequences. In a body of laws — especially of 
laws given as constitutional and fundamental ones — an 
improper word would be a national calamity: and civil 
war may be the consequence of it. Out of one foolish 
word may start a thousand daggers." 

What, finally, are we, looking back on the controversies 
of a century, to think of this Theory of Fictions ? From 
the material here selected it is clear that he applied it 
consistently throughout his life and in all his writings ; 
that it arose from a series of personal adventures in the 
world of verbal illusion which began with the Word- 
magic of childhood and continued till the lonely clarity 
of his dotage found him writing for posterity alone ; and 
that both the formulation and the application were 
original to him and have been misunderstood by the 
posterity for whom he wrote no less than by his con- 
temporaries. 

Today a Philosophy of As-if dominates scientific thought 
— ^without the sound linguistic basis which Bentham gave 
it ; and an ingenious Logic of ‘ incomplete symbols ’ has 
partly obscured the linguistic issues which he approached 
at the level of everyday practice. It is possible, as we 
have seen, to give a formal translation of part of his 

* Introduction to Bentham’s Works, Vol. I, p. 43. 
cxhriii 
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doctrine in terms which a modem logician can recognize, 
if not as satisfactory, at least as intelligible. But it is 
doubtful what has been achieved thereby ; for the 
‘ Logic ' of which the theory of ' incomplete symbols ' 
forms part is built on a verbal foundation as insecure as 
that of the lawyers whose ‘ rights the psychologists 
whose ‘ faculties the physicists whose ‘ qualities ' 
Bentham was at such pains to dethrone. 

It was because it dissolved so much logical and meta- 
physical theory into Grammar on the one hand and 
Psycho-phjrsiology on the other that the Theory of 
Fictions seemed to Bentham a powerful Instrument. But 
the dissolution and the disillusion in other fields than 
those which he so intensively cultivated have scarcely 
begun. 

If the Theory of Linguistic Fictions is to take the place 
of Philosophy, as he undoubtedly intended that it should, 
it must be developed as the nucleus of a complete theory 
of symbolism in every branch of human thought ; from 
the first mnemic reaction, through all forms of perception, 
interpretation, and eidetic projection, to the final achieve- 
ment of grammatical accessories, abbreviations, and con- 
densations, in notations as yet unborn. No wonder 
Bentham found the da3rs too short and the nights too 
precioiis for sleep : — " O that I could decompose myself 
like a polypus. Could I make half a dozen seifs, I have 
work for ^ ”. 



NOTE 


ON BENTHAM’S METHOD OF COMPOSITION 

The drcnmstances in which Bentham’s MSS. were prepared 
require a few words of explanation. 

His first printed contribution appeared when he was aged 
twenty-three, in the form of a letter to the Gazetteer. “ Some will 
say it was better than anything I write now ", he said in later 
years. " I had not then invent^ any part of my new lingo.” In 
those days, he adds, " composition was inconceivably difficult. 
I often commenced a sentence which I could not complete. I 
began to write fragments on blotting paper, and left them to be 
filled thereafter in happier vein. By hs^d labour, I subjugated 
difficulties ; and my example will show what hard labour will 
accomplish. I should be glad to see my earliest placed side by 
side with the latest compositions of my life. I used to put scraps 
into drawers, so that I could tumble them over and over ; to 
marginalize and make notes on cards, which I could shuffle about : 
but, at last, I took to arranging my thoughts. I had been in the 
habit of shifting my papers from shelf to shelf ; and weU remember, 
when at Bowo^, where I stayed two or thr^ months at a time, 
that Lord Shelburne took Mii^ter Pitt to see the strange way in 
which I worked, and arranged the many details of a complicated 
subject." * 

By his * new lingo ’ Bentham meant the style which he adopted 
after the age of sixty, for the exj^tion of subjects in which 
clarity was more important than literary convention. Most of 
what he produced before the year 1808 and intended for publication 
is written in the best traffitions of eighteenth century prose. 
Much of it is obviously the work of a stylist who has few equals 
in the history of English literature. 

In 1810. he had been publishing for nearly forty years, his 
eyesight was beginning to give trouble, and though be was to 
continue his labours unremittingly for more than two decades he 
felt that Time was against him. There were certain major tasks, 
requiring concentration and experience, that only he — ^with the 
achievement of two lifetimes a&eady behind him — was likely to 
face. The first was to develop the principles of Codification so 
that posterity might be able to make practical use of them ; 
the second was to give the Theory of Fictions a solid foundation 
in linguistic psychology. 

* If'orks, VoL X. p. 68. In the writer’s Jeremy Bentham, jSsa-ao^t 
(Appendices I and XII), the material in question is reproduced. 
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" It was bis opinion ", says Burton, " that he would be occupied 
more profitably for mankind in keeping his mind constantly 
employed in tbat occupation to which it was supereminently 
fitt^, and in which it seemed to find its chief enjoyment — 
ratiocination. He thought that while he lived in the possession 
of this faculty, he should give as much of the results of it to the 
world, as he could accomplish by a life of constant labour, 
temperance, eind regularity ; and he left it to others to shape and 
adapt to use the fabric of thought which thus came out con- 
tinuously from the manufactory of his brain. Laying his subject 
before him for the day, he thought on, and set down his thoughts 
ige after page of MS. To &e sheets so filled he gave tiBes, 
jinal rubrics, and other facilities for reference, and then 
be set them aside in his repositories, never touching or seeing 
them again." 

Moreover, throughout his life, unless he was writing deliberately 
with a view to publication, he adopted the unnsu^ practice of 
starting afresh whenever he resumed the consideration of any 
subject from a different angle, or any new subdivision of a 
dichotomous table ; so that instead of removing an ambiguity 
or polishing a loose sentence he traverses the same ground, often 
in some detail, with whatever additions are suggested by the new 
approach. The whole mass of papers, with ah their repetitions, 
was then handed to some editorial collaborator to be prepared 
for the press. In this way Dumont was able to make a readable 
synthesis oi The Theory of Legislation (much of which, partly in 
order to prevent his thoughts from running in customary verbal 
grooves, Bentham bad jotted down in French), and J. S. Mill 
a systematic treatise out of The Rationale of fudicial Evidence. 
But the materuil on Linguistic Psychology occupied a peculiar 
position, and its importance was not obvious to his younger 
collaborators. Not only was the subject matter somewhat 
difficult and outside the range of ordinary inquiry, but the entire 
technological approach was a century ahead of its time. His 
nephew George Bentham made a very creditable attempt to 
cope with su(^ parts of the notes on Logic (twelve years after 
they were written) as could be related to contemporary doctrine, 
with elaborations of his own which evoked generous praise from 
the old man (Bentham wcis then in his eightieth year). He deeilt 
briefly with the classificatory notes on Fictions (see Appendix B) ; 
but it was not till Bentham had been dead for more than a decade 
that the MSS. were printed by Bowring as he found them — 
though in such a form that their neglect by all subsequent writers 
is not altogether surprising. 

In particular, Bentham 's method of punctuation leaves much 
to be desired. Sometimes, especially in his first drafts, he seems 
to have punctuated as he breathed, but if so, his breathing was 
highly irregular ; and in any case the eighterath century had a 
method of signalling by commas which is today no longer in 
vogue. Colons, semi-colons, and parentheses are intersper^ 
with disturbing and unsystematic profusion. Such regulari^tion 
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as has been attempted in these pages (with the occasional insertion 
of a bracket, or the omission of a dash) will it is hoped render 
their perusal less irksome to the modem eye. 

A few general reference headings have been inserted to assist 
the reader in identifying the main divisions — the sources of 
which are in every case given in footnotes to the headings 
themselves. 

Otherwise, any minor editorial additions have been enclosed 
in square brackets, and aU omissions are indicated ... as they 
occur. 

The printed text itself was transcribed by those responsible 
for the official edition of Bentham's posthumous writings in a 
manner for from satisfactory if judged by modem standards. 
Fortunately the sense of the original has seldom been distorted. 
Where, for example, Bentham writes that fictitious qualities (of 
the second order) are “ mere chimeras, mere creatures of the 
imagination — mere nonentities ", the third ‘ mere ’ is arbitrarily 
omitted.^ Where Bentham says, " Under yon tree, in that 
hollow in the ground, lies an apple ", we find the text misprinted 
* on the ground '. But thirteen lines lower, where the MS. reads : 
" In this way it is. that we leam the import of this same word 
*« with reference to our two minds : — in a word, with reference 
to mind in general. By no other means could we have learned 
it " — the printed text * appears as follows : 

" In this way it is, that we learn the import of this same 
word in with reference to our two minds. In a word, with 
reference to mind in general, by no other means could we 
have learned it." 

Here the careless alterations are at least confusing ; and 
wherever doubt seemed justified, the original has been consulted. 

» WorJts, Vol. VIII, p. 2II. » Ibid., p. 329. 
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The Theory of Fictions 

Part I 

GENERAL OUTLINE 

I.— LINGUISTIC FICTIONS 
A. Classification of Entities ^ 

I. Division of Entities 

An entity is a denomination in the import of which every 
subject matter of discourse, for the designation of which 
the grammatical part of speech called a noun-substantive 
is employed may be comprised. 

Entities may be distinguished into perceptible and 
inferential. 

An entity, whether perceptible or inferential, is either 
real or fictitious. 


2. Of Perceptible Entities 

A perceptible entity is every entity the existence of 
which is made known to human beings by the immediate 
testimony of their senses, without reasoning, i.e. without 
reflection. A perceptible real entity is, in one word, a 
body.* 

The name body is the name of the genus generalissimmn 
of that class of real entities. Under this genus generalis- 
simum, a system of divisions which has for its limit the 

» [Works, Vol. VIII, pp. I95-I99 ] 

* TTm name substanct has, by the logicians of former times, been nsed 
to comprise perceptible and inferential real entities : Sonls, God, Angela, 
Devils have been designated by them by the appellation ssibsUmce. 
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aggregate of all distinguishable individual bodies, may be 
pursued through as many stages as are found conducive 
to the purposes of discourse ; at any such stage, and at any 
number of such stages, the mode of division may be 
bifurcate^ and exhaustive, i.e. all-comprehensive. 

The division according to which bodies are spoken of 
as subjects of one or other of the three ph5^cal kingdoms, 
viz. animal, vegetable, and mineral, is a trifurcate division. 
By substituting to this one stage of division, two stages, 
each of them bifurcate, the division may be rendered, or 
rather shown to be, exhaustive ; as thus — 

A body is either endued with life, or not endued with 
life. 

A body endued with Ufe, is either endued with sensitive 
life, or with life not sensitive. 

A body endued with sensitive life, is an animal ; a 
body endued with a life not sensitive, is a vegetable ; a 
body not endued with life, is a mineral. 

3. Of Inferential Entities 

An inferential entity which, in these times at least, is 
not made known to hiunan beings in general, by the 
testimony of sense, but of the existence of which the 
persuasion is produced by reflection — is inferred from a 
chain of reasoning. 

An inferential entity is either, i. human ; or, 2. super- 
human. 

I. A human inferential entity is the soul considered as 
existing in a state of separation from the body. 

Of a human soul, existing in a state of separation from 
the body, no man living will, it is believed, be found ready 
to aver himself to have had perception of any individual 
example ; or, at any rate, no man who, upon due and 
apposite interrogation, would be able to obtain credence. 

* The use of the exhaustive mode of division, as contradistinguished 
from that which is not exhaustive, *.s. all-comprehensive, is to show 
that yonr conception and comprehension of the subject, in so far as 
the particulars comprehended in it are in view, is complete. 
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Considered as existing and visiting any part of our earth 
in a state of separation from the body, a human soul 
would be a ghost : and, at this time of day, custom scarcely 
do&s, fashion certainly does not command us to believe in 

Of this description of beings, the reality not being, in 
any instance, attested by perception, cannot therefore be 
considered any otherwise than as a matter of inference.^ 

2. A superhuman entity is either supreme or sub- 
ordinate. 

The supreme, superhuman, inferential entity is God : 
sanctioned by revelation ; sanctioned by the religion of 
Jesus, as delivered by the apostle Paul, is the proposition 
that no man has seen God at any time. If this proposition 
be correct, God not being consistently with the imperfec- 
tion of the human senses capable of being referred to the 
class of perceptible real entities, cannot, in consequence 
of the imperfection under which human reason labours, 
cannot, any more than the soul of man considered as 
existing in a separate state, be referred by it to any 
other class than that of inferential real entities as above 
described.* 

A subordinate superhuman entity is either good or hoi. 
A good subordinate superhuman inferential entity is an 
angel ; a bad superhuman inferential entity is a devil. 

By the learner as well as by the teacher of logic, all these 

* Should there be any person in whose view the soul of man, con- 
sidered in a state of separation from the body, should present itself as 
not capable of being, with propriety, aggregated to the class of real 
entities, to every such person, the class to which it belongs would 
naturally be that of fictitious entities ; in which case it would probably 
be considered as being that whole of which so many other psychical 
entities, none of which have ever been considered any otherwise than 
fictitious — such as the understanding, and the will, the perceptive 
faculty, the memory and the imagination — are so many parts. 

• Should there be any person who, incapable of drawing those 
inferences by which the Creator and Preserver of all other entities is 
referred to tiie class of real ones, should refuse to him a place in that 
class, the class to which such person would find himself, m a manner, 
compelled to refer that invisible and mysterious being would be, not 
as in the case of the human soul to that of fictitious entities, but that 
of non-entities. [For Bentham’s own views on Theism, see The Memoirs 
of John Quinty Adams, under date June 8, iSry.J 
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subjects of Ontology may, without much detriment, it is 
believed, to any other useful art, or any other useful 
science, be left in the places in which they axe found. 

4 . Of Real Entities 

A real entity is an entity to which, on the occasion and 
for the purpose of discourse, existence is really meant to 
be ascribed. 

Under the head of perceptible real entities may be 
placed, without difficulty, individual perceptions of all 
sorts : ^ the impressions produced in groups by the applica- 
tion of sensible objects to the organs of sense : the ideas 
brought to view by the recollection of those same objects ; 
the new ideas produced under the influence of the imagina- 
tion, by the decomposition and recomposition of those 
groups : — to none of these can the character, the denomina- 
tion, of real entities be refused. 

Faculties, powers of the mind, dispositions : all these 
are unreal ; all these are but so many fictitious entities. 
When a view of them comes to be given, it will be seen 
how perfectly distinguishable, among psychical entities, 
are those which are recognized in the character of real, 
from those which are here referred to the class of fictitious 
entities. 

To some it may seem matter of doubt whether, to a 
perception of any kind, the appellation of a real entity 
can, with propriety, be applied. 

Certain it is that it cannot, if either solidity or permanence 
be r^arded as a quality belonging to the essence of reality. 

But in neither of these instances can, it is believed, any 
sufficient or just reason be assigned, why the field of reality 
should be regarded as confined within the limits which, 
on that supposition, would be applied to it. 

Whatsoever title an object belonging to the class of 

* Ptitbematic, Apatbematic, to one or other of these denominations 
mav all imaginable sorts of pemptions be referred. Pathemutic, viz. 
such as either themselves consist of or are accompanied by ' 

or pain ; Apathemutie, snch as have not any snch 

any shape. 
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bodies may be considered as possessing to the attribute of 
reality, i.e. of existence, every object belonging to the 
class of perceptions wiU be found to possess, in still higher 
degree, a title established by more immediate evidence : 
it is only by the evidence afforded by perceptions that 
the reality of a body of any kind can be established. 

Of IdMS our perception is still more direct and im- 
mediate than that which we have of corporeal substances : 
of their existence our persuasion is more necessary and 
irresistible than that which we have of the existence of 
corporeal substances. 

Speaking of Entities, ideas might perhaps accordingly 
be spoken of as the sole perceptible ones, substances, those 
of the corporeal class, being, with reference, and in con- 
tradiction to them, no other than inferential ones. 

But if substances themselves be the subject of the 
division, and for the designation of the two branches 
of the division the words perceptible and inferential be 
employed, it is to corporeal substances that the charac- 
teristic and differential attribute, perceptible, cannot 
but be applied : the term inferential being thereupon 
employed for the designation of incorporeal ones. 

The more correct and complete the consideration 
bestowed, the more clearly will it be perceived, that from 
the existence of perceptions, viz. of sensible ones, the 
inference whereby the existence of corporeal entities, viz. 
the bodies from which these perceptions are respectively 
deduced, is much stronger, more necessary, and more 
irresistible, than the inference whereby the existence of 
incorporeal entities is inferred from the existence of per- 
ceptible entities, alias corporeal substances, alias bodies. 

Suppose the non-existence of corporeal substances, of 
any hard corporeal substance that stands opposite to you, 
m^e this supposition, and as soon as you have made it, 
act upon it : pain, the perception of pain, will at once 
bear witness against you ; and that by your punishment, 
your condign punishment. Suppose the non-existence of 
any inferential incorporeal substances, of any one of them. 
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or of all of them, and the supposition made, act upon it 
accordingly : be the supposition conformable or not con- 
formable to the truth of the case, at any rate no such 
immediate counter-evidence, no such immediate punish- 
ment will follow.^ 


5. Of Fictitious Entities 

A fictitious entity is an entity to which, though by the 
grammatical form of the discourse employed in speaking of 
it, existence be ascribed, yet in truth and reality existence 
is not meant to be ascribed. 

Every noun-substantive which is not the name of a real 
entity, perceptible or inferential, is the name of a fictitious 
entity. 

Every fictitious entity bears some relation to some real 
entity, and can no otherwise be understood than in so far 
as that relation is perceived — a conception of that relation 
is obtained. 

Reckoning from the real entity to which it bears relation, 
a fictitious entity may be styled a fictitious entity of the 
first remove, a fictitious entity of the second remove, and 
so on. 

A fictitious entity of the first remove is a fictitious 
entity, a conception of which may be obtained by the 
consideration of the relation borne by it to a real entity, 
without need of considering the relation borne by it to 
any other fictitious entity. 

» In the works of the authors who now (anno 1813) are in vogue, 
not a few are the notions of which the appearance will, at this time of 
day, be apt to excite a sensation of surprise in an unexperienced, and, 
one day perhaps, even in an experienced mind. 

Of this numter are (i) The denial of the existence of bodies, (2) The 
denial of the existence of general or abstract ideas. 

Of these kindred paradoxes — for such, in some sort, they will be 
fotmd to bfr-^ho were the first persons by whom they were respectively 
broached is more than I recollect, if so it be that 1 ever knew ; nor, 
supposing it attainable, would the trouble of the search be paid for by 
the value of the thing found,^ 

Of those by whom the notion of the non-existence of matter, including 
the several bodies that present themselves to our senses, is maintained. 
Bishop Berkeley, if imt the first in point of time, is, at any rate, the 
most illnstrious partisan. 
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A fictitious entity of the second remove is a fictitious 
entity, for obtaining a conception of which it is necessary 
to take into consideration some fictitious entity of the first 
remove. 

Considered at any two contiguous points of time, every 
real entity is either in motion or at rest. 

Now, when a real entity is said to be at rest, it is said 
to be so with reference to some other particular real entity 
or aggregate of real entities ; for so far as any part of the 
system of the universe is perceived by us, we at all times 
perceive it not to be at rest. Such, at least, is the case 
not only with the bodies called planets, but with one or 
more of the bodies called fixed stars ; and, by analogy, 
we infer this to be the case with all the rest. 

This premised, considered with reference to any two 
contiguous points of time past, every perceptible real 
entity was, during that time, either in motion or not in 
motion ; if not in motion, it was at rest. 

Here, then, we have two correspondent and opposite 
fictitious entities of the first remove, viz. a motion and a 
rest. 

A motion is a mode of speech commonly employed ; a 
rest is a mode of speech not so commonly employed. 

To be spoken of at all, every fictitious entity must be 
spoken of as if it were real. This, it will be seen, is the 
case with the above-mentioned pair of fictitious entities 
of the first remove. 

A body is said to be in motion. This, taken in the 
literal sense, is as much as to say — Here is a larger body, 
called a motion ; in this larger body, the other body, 
namely, the really existing body, is contained. 

So in regard to rest. To say this body is at rest is as 
much as to say — Here is a body, and it will naturally be 
supposed a fixed body, and here is another body, meaning 
the real existing body, which is at that first-mentioned 
body, i.e. attached to it, as if the fictitious body were a 
stake, and the real body a beast tied to it. 

An instance of a fictitious entity of the second remove 
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is a quality. There are qualities that are qualities of real 
entities; there are qualities that are qualities of the 
above-mentioned fictitious entities of the first rempve. 
For example, of motion, rectilinearity, curvilinearity, 
slowness, quickness, and so on.* 


6. Uses of tins Distinction between Names of Real and 
Names of Fictitious Entities 

These uses are, i. Attaching, in the only way in which 
they can be attached, clear ideas to the several all-com- 
prehensive and leading terms in question. 2 . Obviating 
and excluding the multitudinous errors and disputes of 
which the want of such clear ideas has been the source : 
disputes, which, in many instances, have not terminated 
in words, but through words have produced antipathy, 
and through antipathy, war with all its miseries. 

Fictitious entity, says some one— of such a locution 
where can be the sense or use ? By the word entity cannot 
but be represented something that has existence ; apply 
to the same subject the adjunct fictitious, the effect is to 
give instruction that it has not any existence. This, then, 
is a contradiction in terms, a species of locution from 
which, in proportion as it has any employment, confusion, 
and that alone, cannot but be the effect. 

Entities are either real or fictitious, what can that 
mean ? What but that of entities there are two species 
or sorts : viz. one which is itself, and another which is 
neither itself nor anything else ? Instead of fictitious 
entity, or as synonymous with fictitious entity, why not 
here say, non-entity ? 

Answer. — ^Altogether inevitable will this seeming con- 
tradiction be found. The root of it is in the nature of 
language : that instrument without which, though of 

1 The nunuBcript of this section finishes at this point, but the 
marginal note in pencil is — " Go on, bring to view the several other 
fictitioas entities of the second remove, those of the third remove, if 
any, and so on." 
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itself it be nothing, nothing can be said, and scarcely can 
anything be done. 

Of the nature of that instrument, of the various forms 
under which it has been seen to present itself among 
different tribes of men, of the indispensable parts (i.e. 
parts of speech) which may be seen to belong to it under 
every one of those forms, actual or possible, of the qualities 
desirable on the part of the collection of signs of which, 
under all these several forms, it is composed : — ^under all 
these several heads, sketches will be endeavoured to be 
given in another place.* 

AH this while, antecedently to the stage at which 
these topics will present themselves, use is however 
making, as it could not but be made, of this same instru- 
ment. At that future stage, it will not only be the 
instrument, but the subject also of inquiry : at present 
and until then, emplo5dng it in the character of an instru- 
ment, we must be content to take it in hand, and make 
use of it, in the state in which we find it. 

In like manner, the several operations, which by the 
help of language, and under the direction of logic, are 
performed by hiunan minds upon langujige and thereby 
upon minds— such as distinction, division, definition, and 
the several other modes of exposition, including those of 
methodization — must be performed at and from the very 
outset of a work of logic, antecedently to the stage at 
which the task of examining into their nature and origina- 
tion will be entered upon and come to be performed. 

To language, then — ^to language alone — it is, that 
fictitious entities owe their existence ; their impossible, 
yet indispensable, existence.* 

In language, the words which present themselves, and 
are employed in the character of names, are, some of 
them, names of real entities ; others, names of fictitious 
entities : and to one or other of these classes may all 
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words which are employed in the character of names be 
referred. 

What will, moreover, be seen is, that the Fiction — the 
mode of representation by which the fictitious entities 
thus created, in so far as fictitious entities can be created, 
are dressed up in the garb, and placed upon the level, of 
real ones — is a contrivance but for which language, or, 
at any rate, language in any form superior to that of the 
language of the brute creation, could not have existence. 

And now, perhaps, may be seen the difference between 
a fictitious entity and a non-entity ; or, to speak more 
strictly, the difference between the import of the two 
words — a difference such, that when, with propriety and 
use, the one is. the other cannot be employed. 

In the house designated by such a number (naming it), 
in such a street, in such a town, lives a being called the 
Devil, having a head, body, and limbs, like a man’s, 
horns like a goat’s, wings like a bat’s, and a tail like a 
monkey’s. Suppose this assertion made, the observation 
natxirally might be, that the Devil, as thus described, is 
a non-entity. The averment made of it is, that an object 
of that description really exists. Of that averment, if 
seriously made, the object or end in view cannot but be 
to produce in the min^ to which communication is thus 
made, a serious persuasion of the existence of an object 
conformable to the description thus expressed. 

Thus much concerning a non-entity. Very different is 
the notion here meant to be presented by the term 
fictitious entity. 

By this term is here meant to be designated one of those 
sorts of objects which in every language must, for the 
purpose of discourse, be spoken of as existing — ^be spoken 
of in the like maimer as those objects which really have 
existence, and to which existence is seriously meant to 
be ascribed, are spoken of ; but without any such danger 
as that of producing any such persuasion as that of their 
possessing, each for itself, any separate, or strictly speak- 
ing, any real existence. 
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Take, for instances, the words motion, rdation, faculty, 
power, and the like. 

Real entities being the objects for the designation of 
which, in the first place, at the earliest stage of human 
intercourse, and in virtue of the most urgent necessity, 
words, in the character of names, were employed — ^between 
the idea of a name and that of the reality of the object to 
which it was applied, an association being thus formed, 
from a connexion thus intisagte, sprung a very natural 
propensity, viz. that of attributing reality to every object 
thus designated ; in a word, of ascribing reality to the 
objects designated by words, which, upon due examination, 
would be found to be nothing but so many names of so 
many fictitious entities. 

To distinguish them from those fictitious entities, which, 
so long as language is in use among human beings, never 
can be spared, fabulous may be the name employed for 
the designation of the other class of unreal entities. 

Of fictitious entities, whatsoever is predicated is not, 
consistently with strict truth, predicated (it then appears) 
of anything but their respective names. 

But forasmuch as by reason of its length and com- 
poundedness, the use of the compound denomination, 
name of a fictitious entity, would frequently be foimd 
attended with inconvenience ; for the avoidance of this 
inconvenience, instead of this long denomination, the 
less long, thou^. unhappily, still compound denomination, 
fictitious entity, will commonly, after the above warning, 
be employed. 

Of nothing that has place, or psisses, in our minds can 
we give any account, any otherwise than by speaking of 
it as if it were a portion of space, with portions of matter, 
some of them at rest, others moving in it. Of nothing, 
therefore, that has place, or passes in our mind, can we 
speak, or so much eis think , otherwise than in the way of 
Fiction. To this word Fiction we must not attach either 
those sentiments of pleasure, or those sentiments of dis- 
pleasure, which, with so much propriety, attadi them- 
B 
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sdvcs to k on- the occasicm in which it is most commonly 
in use. Very difierent in respect of purpose and necessity, 
very difierent is this logical species of Fiction from the 
po^cal and political ; very different the Fiction of the 
Logidan from the Fictions of poets, priests, and lawyers. 

For their object and effect, the Fictions with which the 
Logician is conversant, without having been the author 
of them, have had neither more nor leas than the ca^ying 
on of human converse ; sjj^ communication and inter- 
change of thought as is capable of having place between 
man and man. The Fictions of the poet, whether in his 
character of historic fabulist or dramatic fabulist, putting 
or not putting the words of his discourse in metrical 
form, are pure of insincerity, and, neither for their object 
n(^ for their effect have anything but to amuse, unless it 
be in some cases to excite to action — ^to action m this 
or that particular direction for this ot that particular 
purpose. By the {»iest and the lawyer, in what- 
soever shape Fiction has been emj^oyed, it has had for 
its object or effect, or both, to deceive, and, by decep- 
tion, to govern, and, by governing, to promote the interest, 
real or supposed, of the party addressing, at the expense 
of the party ad^essed. In the mind of all. Fiction, in 
the k^cal sense, has been the coin of necessity-— in that of 
poets, of amusement — in that of the priest and the lawyer, 
of misdiievous immorality in the ^ape of mischievous 
amlntion ; and too often both piest and lawyer have 
framed or made in part this instrument. 



B. Classification of Fictitious Entities ‘ 

I. Names of Physical Fictitious Entities 

To this class belong all those entities which will be 
found included in Aristotle's list — included in his Ten 
Predicaments, the first excepted. 

In the order in which he has placed and considered 
them, they stand as follows : i. Substance. 2. Quantity. 
3. QvuJity. 4. Relation. 5. Races. 6. Time. 7. Situa- 
tion. 8. Possession. 9. Action. 10. Passion or Suffering.* 

From this list of Aristotle’s — ^the list of names of 
j^3^cal entities will, as here presented, be found to be 
in a considerable degree different : viz. in the first place, 
in respect of the particulars of which it is composed ; in 
the next place, in respect of the order in which they are 
brought to view. Of these differences the grounds will 
successively be brought to view as they arise. 

X. Quantity. Quantity cannot exist without some sub- 
stance of which it is the quantity. Of substance, no 
species, no individual can exist, wi^out existing in some 
certain quantity. 

2. Quality. Quality cannot exist without some sub- 
stance of which it is the quality. Of substance, no species 
can exist without being of some quality ; of a multitude 
of qualities, of which the number is, in every instance, 
indeterminate, capable of receiving increase, and that to 
an indefinite d^;ree, according to the purposes for which, 
and the occasions on which the several substances of 
which they are qualities, may come to be considered. 

3. Place. Of place, the notion cannot be entertained 

» ]Wor1u, Vol. VIII, pp. 199 -aii ] 

> 11m » left bleak in tiM originaL ArktoUe'e own 

etrangemrat is filled in, in the i8intin& and not that of Sandencm, 
which the anUMN* gemerally employed as Uib text-book of the Aristotelian 
S)nteia.<— iJBd- «Mditadal note in Bowriag's edition.] 
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without the notion of some substance considered as 
placed, or capable of existing, or, as we say, being placed 
in it. 

Place may be considered as dbsoUde or relative. Sup- 
posing but one substance in existence, that substance 
would be in some place : that place would be absolute 
place ; relative pla;^ there could be none. Suppose two 
substances — ^then, in addition to its own absolute place, 
each substance would have a relative place, a place con- 
stituted by the position occupied by it in relation to 
the other. 

Of no individual substance is any notion commonly 
entertained without some notion of a place — a relative 
place as being occupied by it. 

The place considered as occupied by an individual 
substance is different, according to the purpose for which, 
and the occasion on which, the substance is taken into 

Expressive of the notion of place, in their original, 
I^ysical, archetypal signification, are the several words 
termed prepositions of {dace and adverbs of place. These 
are — In ; on, or upon ; under ; at ; above ; below ; round ; 
around ; out, out of; from above ; from under ; from. 

4, Time. Time is, as it were, on an ulterior and double 
account, a fictitious entity ; its denominations so many 
names of fictitious entities. 

Compared with substance, and, in particular, with body, 
place b, as hath been seen, a fictitious entity. Without 
some body placed in it, or considered as being capable of 
being placed in it, place would have no existence, or 
what, with reference to use, would amoimt to the same 
thing, there would be no purpose for which, no occasion 
on which, it could be considered as having existence. 

But if, putting substance out of consideration, place 
be a Fiction, time is, so to speak, a still more fictitious 
Fiction, having nothing more substantial to lean upon 
than the Fktion of place. 

To be capable of being BTxkm of, time itself must be. 
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cannot but be, spoken of as a modification of space. 
Witness the prepositions in and ai : in such a portion 
of time — at such a portion of time; in an hour — at 
12 o’clock ; in such a year, month, day, at such an hour, 
at so many minutes after such an hour, at so many seconds 
after such a minute in such an hour. 

Witness again, the common expressions, ‘ a short time ', 

' a long time ', ' a space of time '. 

By a line it is that every portion of time, every par- 
ticular time, is conceived, represented, and spoken of ; — 
by a line, i.e. a body, of which the length alone, without 
breadth or depth, is considered. 

5, Motion. 6. Rest. 7. Action. 8. Passion. 

At every step the subject of consideration becomes 
more and more complicated. 

Rest is the absence or negation of motion. Every 
body is either in motion or at rest. Here place, i.e. 
relative space, is still the archetype. Motion is a thing, 
an imaginary, an involuntarily imagined substance, in 
which the body is conceived as being placed. Rest a 
like body, at which the real body is considered as being 
placed. 

In the idea of motion that of time is, moreover, in- 
volved : and again, that of place — as being that in which 
the idea of time is, by the like necessity, involved. 

In motion a body cannot have been but it must have 
been in two different places, at or in two different, which 
is as much as to say, in two successive portions of time. 

For the space of time in question, i.e. for a portion of 
time composed of those same portions which were operative 
in the case of motion, the body has been at rest, in so far 
as in all that space or length of time it has not changed 
its place with reference to any others. 

Taken in the aggregate, in so far as can be concluded, 
either from observation or from analogy in the way of 
inference, no body whatsoever k, or ever has been, or 
ever will be, absolutely in a state of rest, i.e. without being 
in motion with reference to some other body or bodies. 
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The earth which we inhabit is not at rest. The smi 
himsdf about wfaidi she moves is not at rest. The stars 
called fixed, being but so many suns, are themselves no 
more at rest than is he. 

Considered as a whole, the parts of our earth are, as far 
as appears, with reference to one another, the greater part 
of them always at rest ; others, especially those near the 
surface, many of them occasionally tn motion : and so in 
r^ard to the several separate bodies, consisting of such 
portions of the matter of which the earth is composed, as 
are detached and separate from one another, each of them 
having between itself and every other — ^with the exception 
of the base on which it stands, and upon which, by the 
prind]^ of attraction under the several forms under 
which it operates, it is kept at that plaice — certain portions 
of intervening space. 

Of sndi of them as are in a state of solidity, rest, relative 
rest, rest with relation to each other, in so far as they are 
in that state, is the naturally constant state. In motion 
they are not put but by some supervening acddent operat- 
ing from wi'Aont. Of such of them as are in a state of 
fluidity, liquidity and gaseosity induded, motion, relative 
motioff is, in every instance, a natural state, exemplified 
to a greater or lesser extent, depending partly on the 
particular qualities of the several fluids, partly upon the 
acddents ab extra to which, individually taken, they 
happen to have been exposed. 

In addition to the idea of motion, in the ideas of action 
and passion, the idea of causation or causality is involved. 
The body F is in motion : — of such motion, what is the 
cause ? Answtf : The action of another body, the body 
S, ^dikh, by the influence or correspondent power which 
it possesses becomes productive of that effect. 

In themselves the two fictitious entities. Action and 
Passion, are not only conespondent, but inseparable. No 
actioD without passtcoi— ik) passion without action no 
actkm on tibe cme part without passion cm the other. 

In tile case of action, and ti^renpon on the part of one 
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of two bodies, motion, perceptible motion on the part 
of the other body, is relative motion, in every instance a 
never failing consequence ? To judge from analogy, the 
|»obability seems to be in the affirmative ‘ 

In 80 far as on the part of one of the two alone, any 
motion is perceptible, on the part of the other, no motion 
being perceptible, the one of which the motion is per- 
ceptible, is most commonly spoken of as the agent, the 
other as the patient : a state of motion is the state in 
which the former is said. to be in, a state of passion the 
state in which the other is said to be in. 

9. Relation. Under this head, such is its amplitude, 
several of the others seem totally or partially to be included 
— ^viz. I. Quantity, all quantities bear some relation or 
other to each othw, 2. Quality .• 

2. Ahsdvie Fictitious Entities of the First Order 
{Matter. Form. Quantity. Space) 

No substance can exist but it must be itself matter ; be 
of a certain determinate form ; be or exist in a certain 
determinate quantity ; and, were there but one substance 
in existence, all these three attributes would belo^ to it. 

Matter, at first sight, may naturally enough con- 
sidered as exactly synonymous to the word substance . ' It 
may undoubtedly be with propriety emjdoyed instead of 
substance on many of the occasions on which the word 
substance may, with equal juropriety, be employed. 

But there are occasions on which, while substance may, 
matter cannot, with proiaiety be employed. 

By the word substanu, substances incorporeal, as well 
as corporeal, are wont to be designated ; the word matter 
is wont to be employed to designate corporeal to the 
exclusion of incorporeal substances. 

On the other hand, neither are occasions wanting in 

' I. The eardi end e pro}ected steme. 
s. A. larger «ad a Imasr nuignet. 

3. Lianida and gate*. 

> lihe MS. of tUa section hen fanaks ibapQj.—Ei. 
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^ch, while the word matter may, the word substance 
cannot, with propriety be emjdoyed. 

Matter is wont to be employed in contradistinction to 
form ; and that, on occasions in which the word substance 
caimot, with propriety, be emplo}^. Thus, in considering 
substance, any individual substance, consideration may 
be had of its matter, without any consideration had of its 
form ; and so vice versa of its form without its matter. 

Thus it is, that, taken in that sense which is peculiar to 
it, the idea attached to the word matter cannot, by means 
of that word, be brought to view without bringing to 
view along with it the idea of another entity called form ; 
and this is the reason why, along with form, it has been 
considered as composing a group of entities distinct from 
the sort of entity for the designation of which the word 
substance has been employed. 

The word substance is the name of a class of real entities, 
of the only class which has in it any corporeal entities. 

The word matter is but the name of a class of fictitious 
entities, springing out of the sort of real entity distin- 
guished by the word substance. 

And so it ^ in regard to the word form. 

Theili^eas respectively designated by these corresponding 
words are fractional results, produced from the decom- 
position of the word substance. 

Every real physical entity, every corporeal substance, 
every sort of body has its matter and form ; and this its 
matter, and this its form are entities totally difierent 
from each other. 

These names of entities possess, both of them, the 
characteristic properties of fictitious entities. It is by 
means of propositions designative of place, and, by that 
means, of a fictitious material image, that their images are 
connetked with the name of the real entity substance. 

In that substance exists such and such matter ; behold 
the matter of that substance ; behold all this matter 
frmn that substance. Here substance is a receptacle; 
matter a fictitious entity, spokai of on one of these occa- 
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sions as if it were a real entity contained within that 
receptacle ; on the others as one that had proceeded from it. 

Behold the form in which that substance presents 
itself ; behold the form, the figure, the shape, the con- 
figuration o/that substance. 

Figure, configuration, shafie, in these several words may 
be seen so many synonyms, or almost synonyms, to the 
word form. 

Quwtity has been distinguished into continuous and 
discrete. 

Discrete quantity (it is commonly said) is number ; it 
should rather be said is composed of numbers ; viz. of 
numbers more than one, of separate entities. 

It is only by means of disCTete quantity, i.e. number, 
that continuous quantity can be measured by the mind, 
that any precise idea of any particular quantity can be 
formed. 

To form an idea of any continuous quantity, i.e. of a 
body as existing in a certain quantity, one of two courses 
must be taken or conceived to be taken in relation to it. 
It must be divided, or conceived to be divided, into parts, 
i.e. into a determinate number of parts, or together with 
other similar bodies made up into a new, and artificial, 
and compounded whole. 

To divide a body, or conceive a body to be divided 
into parts, it suflSces not to divide it, or conceive it 
divided, into its constituent bodies, into any such smaller 
bodies as are contained in it. Either the entire body 
itself, or its parts respectively, must, by the mind, be 
conceived to be divided into its several dimensions. 

Be the body what it may, not being boundless, it cannot 
but have some bound or bounds ; if one, it is a surface ; 
these bounds, if there be more than onejf are surfaces : 
these surfaces again, not being boundless, have their 
bounds ; these bounds are lines. 

The only bodies that have each of them but one tmiform 
surface are spheres.^ 

* Hew tiiere la in tbe MS. a N.B., ** Query as to Spheroids."— Si. 
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Bodies are real oitities. Surfaces and lines are but 
tetit&>ns entities. A surfetce without depdi, a line without 
thkkness, was never seen by any man ; no, nor can any 
conception be seriously formed of its existence. 

Space is the nation or absence of body. 

Of any determinate indhridnal portiem of space, as clear 
an idea is capable of being formed as of any body, or of 
any portion of any body; and besides, being equally 
determinate as that of body, the idea of space is much 
more simple. 

To space it is difficult either to ascribe or to deny 
Bxistenu, without a contradiction in terms ; to consider 
it as nothing, or as distinct from nothing. 

body — that is, of all bodies whatsoever — the 
annihilation may be conceived without difficulty. Why ? 
Because, in whatsoever place — i.e. within whatsoever 
portion of space, within whatsoever receptacle, composed 
of mere space, any body is, at any given time conceived 
to be, it may thenceforward be conceived to be removed 
from that place, and so successively from any and every 
other portion of space. 

Of space — i.e. of all portions of space whatever, indeed 
of so much as any one portion of space — the annihila tion 
cannot be easily conceived. Why ? Because, in mere 
space there is nothing to remove ; nothing that can be 
conceived capable of being removed. In so far as matter 
is annihilated, there is tes matter than there was before. 
But, suppose space to be annihilated ; is there less space 
than there was before ? 

Hence, taken in the aggregate, no bounds, no limits 
can be assign to space ; so neither can any /om or any 
quemiUy. It cannot be removed ; it cannot be moved ; 
for tlMre is ndtfaing (rf it or in it to remove ; there is no 
phuse to whidi it can be removed. 

So mndi for $pau taken in the aggregate ; but take 
this or that iadhddnal pmtion of space, the properties of 
it are very ffifionent. Coi^ve it, as in inmunerable 
inrtaaces it leaBy. is, enclosed hi bodies ; immediately it 
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is, and unavoidably you ctmceive it to be, endowed with 
many of the fffoperties of bodies. Of limits it is sus- 
ceptible, as body is ; in point of fact it has limits ; and, 
having these limits, it thereby has not only form but 
quantity. It not only has limits as truly as body has 
limits, but it has the same limits. 

Having limits, it thereby has form, quantity, and even 
motion : along with the terraqueous g^obe — i.e. with the 
whole matter of it — all the portions of space enclosed in 
that matter describe round the sun, and with the sun, 
their continually repeated and ever varied round. 

Substance being a real physical entity; perceptions 
real psychical entities ; matter, form, quantity, and so 
on, so many fictitious entities : both descriptions being 
in part applicable to space, neither of them applicable 
entirely — space may be regarded and spoken of as a 
semi-real entity. 

3. Absolute Fictitious Entities of the Second Order 
{Quality. Modification) 

Matter, Form, Quantity — all th^ are susceptible of 
Quality. Matter, every portion of it, is capable of having 
its qualities, independently of those of its form and those 
of its quantity. 

A body is said to be of such a quality ; such or such 
a quality is said to be in it, resident, inherent, in it. The 
matter, the form, the quantity of this body — ^in any one 
of these fictitious entities may this secondary fictitious 
entity be said to be rodent, to be inherent. 

Between quantity and quality, a sort of reciprocation, 
a sort of reciprocal intercommunion may be observed to 
have {dace. As we have the quality of a quantity — two 
qualities, for instance, vastness, minuteness, etc., so has a 
quality its quantities. 

The quantity of a quality is termed a d^free. 

The term modification is nearly synonymous to the term 
quality. 
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Of modification it seems scarcely proper to speak, as 
constitatiog or being a fictitious entity different and 
distinct from qualify : the difference betureen them is 
rather of a grammatical than of a logical nature. Yet, of 
the cases in which the word quality may be employed, 
there are some in which the word modification can scarry, 
without imjHupriety, be employed. We may speak of a 
modification of this or that body, or of the matter, form, 
or quantity, as well as of a quality of that same body ; 
but we can scarcely, without impropriety, speak of a 
modification as being a thing resident or inherent in that 
same body. 

By the word quality it is that are expressed all par- 
ticulars whereby the condition of the body, or other object 
in question, is rendered similar or dissimilar — ^in the first 
place, to that of itself at different times, in the next 
place, to that of other bodies or objects, whether at a 
different, or at the same time. 

Goodness and badness ; of all qualities experienced or 
imaginable, these are the very first that would present 
themselves to notice ; these are the very first that would 
obtain names. Interest, i.e. desire of pleasure and of 
exemption from pain, being, in some shape or other, the 
source of every thought as well as the cause of every 
action (and, in particular, amongst others of every action 
by whi^ names are employed in the designation of persons 
and of things) — ^names plainly and immediately expressive 
of the two opposite modes of relation, in which those 
objects would be continually bearing relation to each ituin’s 
interest, as above explained, would be among the very 
earliest to which the faculty of discomse would give 

Synonyms, or quasi-synonyms to quality; in this 
charactear may be mentioned ; i. Nature ; 2. Sort ; 
3. Kind ; 4. Mode ; 5. Complexion ; 6. Description ; 
7. Character; 8. Shape — ^viz. in a saise somewhat less 
extensive than that in which it is, as above, synonymous 
withFmm. 
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4. Fictitious EtUities connected vaith Relation, enumerated 

No two entities of any kind can present themsdves 
simultaneously to the mind— no, lior can so much as the 
same object present itself at different times — without 
presenting the idea of Relation. For relation is a fictitious 
entity, which is produced, and has place, as often as the 
mind, having perception of any one object, obtains, at 
the same, or at any immediately succee^g instant, 
perception of any other object, or even of that same 
object, if the perception be accompanied with the percep- 
tion of its being the same : Diversity is, in the one case, 
the name of the relation. Identity in the other case. But, 
as identity is but the negation of diversity, thence if, on 
no occasion, diversity had ever been, neither, on any 
occasion, would any such idea as that of identity have 
come into existence. 

Whatsoever two entities, real or fictitious, come to 
receive names, and thus to receive their nominal existoice, 
Relation would be the third ; for, between the two— they 
being, by the supposition, different, and both of them 
actual objects of perception — ^the relation of difference or 
diversity would also become an object of perception, and 
in the character of a fictitious entity, a production of the 
acts of abstraction and denomination, acquire its nominal 

Next, after matter and form, the fictitious entity relation, 
or the class of fictitious entities called Relations, might, 
therefore, have been brought to view. But not only 
between matter and form, but also between the one and 
the other respectively, and the fictitious entities designated 
by the words quantify, space, and quality, so close seemed 
the connexion as not to be, without sensible incon- 
venience, broken by the interposition of any other. 

Once introduced upon the carpet, the fictitious entity 
called relation swells into an extent such as to swallow up 
aU the others. Every other fictitious entity is seen to be 
but a mode of this. 
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The most extoisive, and, in its conception, simple of 
an rdations— ».«. of aU modes or modifications of the 
fictftioitf entity, denominated relation — is that of place, 
with its snlnnodifications. 

Next to that in the order of simplicity comes the 
modificaticm of time, with its sulnnodifications. 

Next to them come successively the rdations designated 
by the several words, motion, re^, action, passion. Sub* 
altematicm, viz. logical subaltemation, opposition, and 
connexion, or the relation between cause and effect. 

Existence, with its several modifications, or corre- 
spcmdent fictitious entities-^on-existence, futurity, actual- 
ity, potentiality, necessity, possibility, and impossibility — 
win, with most convenience, close the rear. Though still 
more extensive than even relation, they could not 
be brought to view before it, being applicable to all 
other relations — ^to relations of all sorts, and in a word, 
to entities, whether fictitious or real, of all sorts — no 
oomfdete, or so much as correct view of their nature and 
character could be given, till these less extensive ones 
had been bnou^^t to view. 

5. Simple Fictitious Entities connected with Relation 

Place. Of the species of relation designated by the 
word place, the most perfect conception may be easily 
fonned by taking into the account the species of relation 
designated 1^ the word time. 

Necessary altogether is the relation which the species 
(A fictitious ortity called place has, on the one hand, to 
the fictitious entity called body, on the other haml, to the 
fictitious entity called spau. 

Space may be distinguished into absolute and relative. 
To absolute q>ace th^ are no ccmceivable bounds ; to 
rdative xgasa — f.«. to pmtkms of space separated from 
one another by bodies — there are, in every instance, 
bounds, and those determinate ones. 

As to the word plau, wi^ther it be considaed as the 
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nanifl of a real entity or as the name of a fictitious entity 
tppnld be a question of words, barely worth ezpl&natim}, 
and not at all worth debate. 

Omsidered as a modification of space, it would, like 
that, stand upon the footing of the name of a real entity ; 
con^dered as a species of relatum, it would stand upon the 
footing of a fictitious entity. But in this latter case comes 
an objection: viz. that the relations which on that 
occasion are in question, are not place itself, or places 
themselves, but such relations as belong to place. 

Be this as it may, place is a relative portion of space, 
considered either as actually occupied, ot as capable of 
being occupied, by some real entity of the class of bodies. 

Portions of the earth’s surface are considered and 
denominated each of them a place ; but in this case, the 
term place is used in the physical and ga^raphical sense 
of the word, not in an ontological sense. 

Whether, in a physical sense, piau be or be not the 
name of a fictitious entity, that in every psychical saise 
it is so. seems manifest beyond dispute. Take, for exam^de, 
the place occupied by such or such an idea in the mind, 
by such or such a transaction in a narrative. 

Time. Be it as it may in regard to place, that the 
entity designated by the word time is but a fictitious 
entity, will, it is believed, be sufficiently manifest. 

Different altogether from each other are the perceptions 
or ideas presented by the word place and the word time. 
Yet as often as Ume is spoken of, it is spoken of as if it 
were a modification of, or the same thing as, place. 

Like {dace, time, or at least any given portion erf time, 
is spoken of in the character of a receptacle— as ‘ in such 
or such a place things are done,' ‘ in such or such a time 
things are done ' ; portions of spau or {dace are long or 
short, great or small — so are portions of Ume. In the 
swne sense we say ‘ a quantity of time ' or ‘ a space of 
time *. As bodies are spoken of as going to or from su(^ 
OT such a ^laoe, so operations are spoken as going on 
from and to suc^ <x such a pesrtion of time. 
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But of every receptacle all the several parts are co- 
existent ; of any portion of time, no two parts, how small 
soevtt, are coexistent. Of any given portion of time, no 
two of the parts are coexistent ; with relation to each, all 
are successive. In the very import of the term coexistent, 
the idea of unity is implied in respect of the portion of 
time supposed to be occupied ; in the import of the term 
succession, that of diversity is of necessity implied. 

Motion. That the entity designated by the word 
motion is a fictitious entity seems at least equally beyond 
dispute. 

A body, the body in question, is in motion : here, unless 
in motion be considered as an abbreviated expression 
substituted for in a stale of motion, as we say, in a state 
of rest, motion is a receptacle in which the body is con- 
sidered as stationed. The motion of this body is slow or is 
retrograde. Here the body is a stationary object — a 
station or starting-post, of or from which the motion is 
considered as {H’oceeding. 

Necessarily included in the idea of motion is the idea of 
place and time. A body has been in motion. — ^When ? 
In udiat case ? When having, at or in one point of time 
been in any one place, at another point of time it had 
been in any other. 

Of any ,and every corporeal real entity, a similitude is 
capable of being exhibited as well in the form of a body, 
for instance a model, as in the form of a surface — as in 
painting, or drawing, or engraving ; which, in every case, 
is like the object represented, a stationary, permanent, 
and, unless by int^al decay or external force, an un- 
changing and unmoving object. 

But 1^ no such graj^cal similitude, by no picture, 
by no model, by no stationary object, can any motion 
be xeixesoited. A representation of the body as it 
ai^>eared in the place occupy by it at a point of time 
anterior to that at which the motion commenced; a 
representatkm of the same body as it appeared in the 
|dace occupfed by it at a point of time posterim* to that 
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at which the motion commenced : in these two repre- 
sentations, conjoined or separate, may be seen all that 
4^ be done towards the rejn’esentation of motion by any 
j^ermanent imitative work. 

) Even on the table of the mind, in imagination, in idea, 
m no other way can any motion be represented. There 
Jnot being any real entity to represent, the entity cannot 
he any other than fictitious ; the name employed for the 
Purpose of repr^entation cannot therefore be an 5 rthing 
flse than the name of a fictitious entity. 

^ Action. In the idea of action, the idea of motion is an 
psential ingredient. But to actttal action actual motion 
^xi scarcely be regarded as necessary. Action is either 
itself, or the tendency to motion. Under the 
term motion, a tendency, though so it be 

. , tactual motion, seems to be included. Held back 


without ir * ,4 K c ■ 

bv strin magnet and a bar of iron, suspended at a 
rirt from each other, remain both of them 

2lr“.™Kon: cut the strings of either of them, it 
comes in contact with the other; but for 
the t t f putual action which preceded the cutting of 
® ^ T such motion would have taken place. 
PoMi^ Among all the bodies, large and 

^ have any the slightest acquaintance, 

no ■ 'it is believed, can be found of action without 

ance^«^£ passion without reaction. But without 
accompaniments, a conception of action 
•^p^®®^ftmed, at any rate attention may be applied 
^^^^cmtertaw^j^jjgj. qJ objects, attention be capable 

-'*Mt>ui if on «j-jj without being browed upon the 
*Bug ijcsto^^^ot of attention thus bestowed affords 
Jm ^ separate name. 

“™^nt foundati on^ mQj-g fictitious entities most nearly 
, then, ^ ^x\ly connected with the fictitious 
fljid and intima having all of them, for their 

®“»ties action and image or ^t of images, 

maasoon ^ starting-post and a 

that of a nut^^ which is performed by the 

j the represen t a t io n 


by strint^^ 
certain dish j 
without moi! 
moves till it 
the state of ,1 
the strings nq 
Passion, iJ 
small, with 
no instance, J 
passion, n'^ 
either^ifcieX 
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jmpositioiis tn, of, from, etc., employed in conneximi with 
the^ respective names. 


6. FictUious EtUiiies considered and denominated in respect 
of their Concomiianty 

(Object. Subject. End in View) 


In the idea of an object, the idea of some action, or at any j 
rate some motion, seems to be constantly and essentially ) 
involved. Where the object is a corporeal entity, it| 
is a body towards which the body in motion moves . u 
this body, vdiether permanently or momentarily, standsf 
objected — i.e. cast before that other body which moves. j 
Evra in the case of vision, in the instance of an 
of si|ht. the relation is naturally the same; t^ wdy 
differmce is that in the case of vision the movin/^ bodies 
being the rays of light, the object, instead of 
body towards which, is the body from whid » the motion 
takes place. 

In the pictune, the tracing of which is the? effect of the 
terms here in question, the olyect is either the s^e 
level with the source of motion, or above it j the subject, 
as in its Utoal sense the wmrd subject imp<^rts, is bdow 
and under it. j 

In th**- cASff of human action — a motion, real e*" fictitious. 


considered as being {aroduced by an e* the 

faculty of the will on the part of a sensitiAg — this 

actign has in every instance for its cause <jesir£’ 
expectation oi some good, i.e. of s^^/^leasure or'i — - 
emptkm from smne pain, and the entiff^^^ good) t)y 
whidbi this denre has been produced, if \not 

the only object, an object, and, the ulti^te 

oijea, the attainment of which » it the oerfonnanc# of 
tiu action aimed at. p ^ 

Of entities thus intimatdy «>^Lgted. it is iu>t to ^ 
wondered at, if the conceptio^^^^^ the namfc 
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of idiich the word subject is emidoyed, the word object 
is at other times employed ; and so also in the designati<ni 
of the same entity in the designation of which the words 
end in view are employed, the word object is frequently 
also employed. 

If, in a case by which a demand is presented for the 
menticm of a subject and an object, so it happen that for 
the designation of the subject you emjdoy the word 
object, then so it will be that for the designation of that 
which may with projuiety be termed the object, but 
cannot with propriety be termed the subject, finding the 
only proper word jM-eoccupied, you will naturally feel 
yourself at a loss. 

In a case where the faculty of the wiU is not considered 
as having any part, the designation of the end in view 
is a fimction in which any occasion for the employment 
of the word object cannot have place ; in this case, 
therefore, neither has the imcertainty which, as above, is 
liable to be {u-oduced by that word. 

In a case where the will is supposed to be employed, 
and in which there is accordingly an end in view — one 
single end to the attainment of v^ch by the power and 
under the orders of the will the action is directed — in any 
such case what may very well happen is that there shall 
be other entities to which, in the course of the action 
though not in the characters of ends in view, it may happen 
to the attention to be directed. Here, then, besides an 
object which may be, will be other objects no one of 
which can commodiously be, designated by the compound 
appellation, end in view. 

In regard to the word subjed (as well as the word oiqect) 
one convenience is that it may be used in the {dural 
number. This convenience belongs to them in con- 
tradistinction to the word jield. For a j;roup of numerous 
and conq>aratively small entities, the word field will not, 
either in the singular or in the plural, c(mveniently serve ; 
but to this same {Hirpose the word subject, if midoyed in 
the {dural, is perfectly wdl adiq>ted. 
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If, beneath the imagined line of action, you have need 
to bring to view not merely one extensive fictitious 
immoveable body but a multitude of smaller moveable 
bodies lying on it, here comes an occasion for the use of 
both these terms — ^viz. field and subject, or subjects : the 
field is the extensive immoveable entity, the subjects the 
comparatively numerous and less extensive bodies, fixed 
or lying loose upon the surface of it. 

In the place of the word fidd, as well as in place of the 
word subject, the words subject-matter may be emplojred ; 
so also the plural, subject-matters. But if, in addition to 
an extensive surface, you have to bring to view a multitude 
of smaller bodies stationed on it ; if, in that case, instead 
of the word fidd, you employ the words subject-matters, 
you will find that you cannot commodiously, after 
laying down your subject-matter, have subjects stationed 
on it. 

In the case where the action in question is a physical, 
a corporeal one, a question might perhaps arise whether 
the entities respectively designated by the words subject 
and object belong to the class of real or fictitious entities : 
a jdatform on which you stand to shoot an arrow, a butt 
at which you ^oot yom arrow, to these could not be 
refused the appellation of real entities. But in so far as 
upon the platform you superinduce the character desig- 
nated by the word subject, and upon the butt the character 
designated by the word object — of this subject and this 
object it might be insisted that they are but so many 
names of fictitious entities. 

Not that for any practical purpose a question thus 
turning upon mere words would be in any considerable 
degree worthy of regard. 

Be this as it may, in the case in u^ch the action in 
question is an incoiporeal, a psychical action, having no 
other field than the mind, or than vfbat is in the mind — 
ia this case the title oi the words subject and object, as 
well as of the wcsd field, to the appellation of fikitious 
entities will be seen to be dear of doubt. 
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7. Concomitant Fictitious Entities resulting from the Process 

of Logical Aggregation and Division, and SubaUemation 

It will be seen further on more at large how ft is that 
when contemplating the qualities exhibited by individuals, 
by abstracting the attention successively from them, 
quality after quality, let the group of individuals — ^present, 
past, and future, contingent included — ^be ever so vast 
and multitudinous, there wiU, at last, be left some quality, 
or assemblage of qualities, which, being found aU of them 
existing in a certain assemblage of individuals and not in 
any other, may serve for the foundation of a name by 
which that whole assemblage may be designated, without 
including in the designation any individual not included 
in that assemblage. The words, mineral, vegetable, animal, 
may serve for examples. 

Wherever any such aggregate number of individuals 
can be found so connected with one another, so distin- 
guished from all others, and, for the designation of the 
aggregate, the fictitious unit composed of that multitude, 
a name or appellation has been employed and appropriated 
by use, the fictitious unit thus formed will be found 
capable of being divided by the imagination into lesser 
component aggregates or units ; these again each of them 
into others : and, in this way, the largest and first divided 
all-comprehensive aggregate Mull be found capable of 
being divided and sub-divided into any number of 
aggregates not greater than the whole number of indivi- 
duals, actual and conceivable, contained in the original 
factitious and fictitious whole ; the name of each one of 
these component aggr^tes constituting, as it were, a 
box for containing and keeping together the several 
aggregates comprised in it, the entire aggregate contained 
in each such box being characterized by some quality or 
qualities in respect of which, being agreed with one 
another, at the same time they disagree with and axe 
therefore distinguished from all others. 

Kingdom, class, order, genus, species, variefy, have been 
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the names given to these boxes— to these iacdtiotis 
receptacles. 

That it is to the class of fictitious and not to the class 
of real entities that these imaginary, however really 
ns^ol, receptacles appertain is at this time of day suffi- 
ciently clear; bat the time has been vdien they have 
been mistaken for realities. 

8 . PdUical and Quasi-Political Fictitious Entities 

I. Effects, i .Obligation ; 2. Right ; 3. Exemption ; 
4. Power; 3. Privilege; 6. Pren^tive; 7. Possession, 
j^ysical ; 8. Possessi<m, l^al ; 9. Property. 

II. Causes, i. Command ; 2. Prohibition, Inhibition, 
etc. ; 3. P mriAmp jtt ; 4. Pankm ; 5. License ; 6. Warrant ; 
7. Judgment ; 8. Division. 

AH these ^ve for their efficient causes pleasure and 
pain — ^but jnincipally pain — in whatsoever shape and 
from Whichsoever of the five sanctions or sources of 
{deasure or pain derived or expected, viz. i. The ph3^sical 
sanction ; 2. The sympathetic sanction, or sanction of 
sympathy ; 3. The popular or moral sanction ; 4. The 
poUtical, including the l^al sanction ; 5. The religious 
sanction. 

OUigatkm is the root out of which all these other 
fictitious oitities take their rise. 

Of all the sanctions or sources of pleasure and pain 
above brought to view, the political sanctiem being 
suscqitibde of being the stroi^est and surest in its opera- 
ti<m, and, accordingly, the obligation derived fnm it the 
stnmgest and mo^ effective, this is the sanction which 
it seems achdsable to take for cemsideration in the first 
histaaoe; the eonej^xmdent olffigations of the same 
namp ndi^ may be omsidered as emanating from these 
otfatf fictitiovs entities bdng, in the histanoe some of 
these saiK^hms, too weak a natsre to act with any 
sufficieiit force capable of giving to any ^ those other 
prodoctioiiaa]^ practicai vatoe. 
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An obligation — nndeistand here that sort of oUigatkm 
which, throng the medium of Hie will, operates on the 
active faculty — stakes its nature from some act to viudi 
it applies it^; it is an obligation to perform or to 
abstain from performing a certain act. 

A legal obligation to perform the act in questimi is said 
to attach upon a man, to be incumbent upon him, in so 
far as in the event of his performing the act (understand 
both at the time and place in question) he will not suffer 
any pain, but in the event of his not p^onning it he will 
su^r a certain pain, viz. the pain that corresponds to it, 
and by the virtue of which, applying itself eventually as 
above, the otdigation is created. 

9 . Fictitious Entities appertaining to Relation as 
between Cause and Effect 

In the idea of causation— in the idea of the relation as 
between cause and effect— 4n the idea of the operation or 
state of affairs by vdiich that relation is produced, in 
which that relation takes its rise, the idea of nmtion is 
inseparably involved : take away motion, no causation 
can have jdace — no result, no effect, no a»»y-thing can be 
produced. 

In the idea of moiion, the idea of a mooing body is, 
with equal necessity, implied. 

Of the cases in u^ch the existence of motion, relative 
motion, is reported to us by our senses, there are some 
in which the commencenKnt of the motion is, others in 
wldch it is not manifest to our senses. 

Endless and terminating. UndCT one or other of these 
denominatkms may all motions, observed or observable, 
be indnded. 

£ndl»s motions are those whkdi hav<e pda^ amcmg the 
bodies (eadi them conadoed in its totditj^ ediidi 
the visible universe is oHnposed, 

To the clastt ol tearminating or terminative motions 
bdo^ all those v^bkh ^ve place in our pdanet. and. to 
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judge from analogy, all those which have place in any 
other of the celestial bodies. 

So far as the motions in question belong to the endless 
class, so far no such distinction, and therefore no such 
relation as that of catise and effect, seems to have place. 
Each body attracts towards it all the rest, and, were it to 
have place singly, the attraction thus exercised might be 
considered as if it operated in the character of a cause ; 
but each body is attracted by every other, and, were it to 
have place singly, the attraction thus suffered might be 
considered in the character of an effect. But, in fact, the 
two words are but two different names for one and the 
same efiect. In the case of motions that have place 
among the distinct bodies with which the surface of our 
earth is covered, action and causation are the fdienomena 
exhibited by different bodies in the character of agents 
and patients. In the c^ of the celestial bodies, con- 
sidered each in its totality, no such distinction has place. 
No such character as that of agent, no such character as 
that of patient, belongs separately to any one. They are 
each one of them agent and patient at the same dme. 
No one exhibits more of agency, no one more of patiency, 
than any other. Suppose that all these sever^ bodies 
having been created out of nothing at one and the same 
instant, each with the same quantity of matter, and thence 
with the same attractive power that appears to belong to 
it at present, an impulse in a certain rectilinear direction 
were to be given to each of them at the same dme. On 
this hypothesis it has been rendered, it is said, matter of 
demonstration that the sort of intermediate motions 
whidb would be the result would be exactly those which 
these same bodies are found by observation to exhibit. 

Here, then, we should have a beginning, but even here 
we sho^ not have an end. In the beginning, at a 
determinate point of time, we should have a motion 
opearating in the character of a cause, but at no deter- 
minate pmnt of time, to the exclusion of . any other, 
diould we have either a modem or a new mder of things 
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resulting from it, and produced by it, in the character of 
an effect. 

Thdematic and aiheUmaiic. To one or other of these 
denominations will all motions of the terminative class be 
found referable. TheUmatic, those in the production of 
which volition, in the mind of a sentient and self-moving 
being, is seen to be concerned. Athelematic, those in the 
production of udiich vohtion is not seen to have place. 

In the case of a motion of the thelematic class, you 
have for the cause of the motion — ^meaning the prime cause 
of whatsoever motion happens in consequence to take 
place — the psychical act, the act of the will of the person 
by whose will the motion is produced; you have that 
same person for the agent. 

Fruitful or unfruitful, or, say ergasiic or unergastic. 
To one or other of these denominations will all the motions 
of the thelematic class be found referable. Ergasiic or 
fruitful, all those which have for their termination and 
result the production of a work. Unergastic or unfruitful, 
all those which are not attended with any such result. 

Between these two classes the line of separation, it will 
be manifest enough, cannot, in the nature of the case, be 
determinate. 

A work has reference to human interests and exigencies. 
When, in consequence of a motion or set of motions of 
the thelematic ^d, in the body or among the bodies in 
which the motion has terminated or those to which it has 
in the whole, or in any part, been communicated, any 
such change of condition has place, by which, for any 
considerable portion of time, they are or are not regarded 
as being rendered, in any fre^ shape, subservient to 
human use, a work is spoken of as having thereby been 
produced. 

In so far as a work is considered as having been pro- 
duced, any agent who, in respect of his active talent, is 
regarded as having borne the principal part in the pro- 
duction of the work, is wont to be spoken of under the 
ai^)ellation of an author or the <suthor. 
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In tins same case any body irbidi is regarded as having, 
in consequence of the motion communicated to it, bera 
rendered oontribotcay to the production of the work, is 
wont to be spoken of in the character, and by the name, 
ot an instrument : any body, viz. inasmuch as considered 
as inanimate-'-an instrument in the p^sical sense ; if 
animated, or ctmsidered as animated, and, in particul^, 
if r^iarded as raticmal — in the p^ckical sense; if re- 
garded as simple, a tool or imi^ement ; if regarded as 
complex, an engine, a machine, a system of machinery. 

To the case, and to that alone, in sdiich the motion or 
moticHis, being cd the thelemalic, and tl^rein, moreover, of 
the ergesHe kind, have had for their prime mover or 
principal agent concerned, a rational, or at least a sentient, 
being, bdong the words end, operation, means, design. 

Of the word end, and its synomym the compoimd term 
end in view, the exposition has been already given. It 
consists in the idea of some good (i.e. jdeasure, or ex- 
emption timn pain in this or that shape or shapes) as 
about eventually to result to the agent in question from 
the proposed act in question. 

Operation is a name given to any action in so far as it 
is considered as having been perfonxwd in the endeavour 
to produce a wc^. 

The word means is a term alike apfdicaUe, with pro- 
priety, to the designation of body considered in the 
diaracter of an intintment, or any action or motion 
c onsi d er ed in the character of an operation, tending to 
the proAiction of a work, or any good looked to in the 
duuacterof ms and. 

Prodnetioe and wnprodnctive. Under one oc other of 
these denominations, as the case may be, may be referred 
the action in question, in so far as where, bring of the 
fl Wmwtfc, ttad, moreover, of the orgastic kind, it has for 
its mi in aim the brii^iing into existence any intended 
residt in tiie diazacter of a work. 

P rodnu tim and wnprodnctive, iriietfaa- in actual result or 
Mdv in iend»cy. imder on or other ef these demanina- 
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tions may also be referred every modem, or set of modems, 
of the aihdematic kind ; every modon, or set of modons, 
produced in, by, and upon, such agents as are of the 
purely j^y^cal kind. 

This dikinedem is applicable to all the three physical 
kingdoms ; but, on the mendon of it, the two hvii^ 
kingdoms, the v^etaUe and the animal, udll be most 
apt to present themselves. 

In the use frequendy made of the word cause, may be 
seen an ambiguity, which, in respect of its incompatibility 
with any correct and clear view of the relation between 
cause and efiect, there may be a practical use in endeavour- 
ing to remove from the field of thou^t and language. 

On the one hand, a motion, an action, an operation ; 
on the other hand, an agent, an operator, an author ; to 
the designation of both these, in themselves, perfectly 
distinct objects, the words are wont to be indiscriminately 
applied. 

Take, for example, the questions that used to be 
agitated in the logical sdrools. Is the moon, says one of 
them, the cause, or a caiise, of the flux and reflux of the 
sea ? Here the moon, here the word cause is employed 
to designate a corporeal being considered in the character 
of an agent. 

The cause (says a position of which frequent use was 
made in the same theatres of disputation), the cause is 
always proportioned to its effect. But, between the moon 
itself and the tide, i.e. the flux and reflux of the sea, there 
cannot be any proportion ; they are disparate entities, 
the one the moon, a real entity, the other, the flux and 
reflux, i.e. the motions of the sea. are but fictitious entities. 
Between the moon itself, and the water moved by it, i.e. 
between the quantity of both, proportion may have ; 
betwe^ the motion, and thrice the action of the mocm, 
and tiie motion <rf the waters, a proportion may have 
iflace. But between the moon, a b^, and the flux and 
rOSux of the sea, no proportion can have {dace, i^itlier 
can ehhffiT be larg^ or smaller than the other. 
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In ^Mealdng of God, it has been common to speak of 
that infensntial Being by such names as the Cause of all 
things, the great, the universal Cause. In this instance, the 
same sort of confusion, the same sort of indistinctness in 
the expression, the same consequent confusion in men’s 
conception, as in the case mentioned, is apt to have place. 

The ad of God, the anU of God — these are the entities, to 
the designation of which, and which alone, the term cause 
can, in the case in question, with propriety, and con- 
sistently with analogy, be employed ; these, on the one 
hand, and the word cause on the other, are alike names 
of fictitious entities. 

Author, and Creator — these alone, and not the word 
cause, can, with propriety, be employed in speaking of 
God. These, as well as God, are names of real entities, 
not names of fictitious entities : Author, a name appli- 
cable to men, or, in a word, to any being considered as 
susceptible of design ; Creator, a term exclusively ap|H‘o- 
{xiated to the designation of God, considered with reference 
to his works. 

In the use commonly made of the terms work, cause, 
effed, instrument, and in the habit of {uefixing to them 
respectively the definitive article the, seems to be implied 
a notion of which the more closely it is examined the more 
plainly will the incorrectness be made to appear ; this is, 
that where the effect is considered as one, there exists 
some one ol^ect, and no more than one, which, with 
propriety, can be considered as its cause. Of the exem- 
pli^tum and verification of this suj^xjsition, there exists 
not, pexhaps, po much as a sin^ instance. 

Take, in the first jdace, an effect, any effect of the 
physical kind ; no effect this kind can, it is believed, 
be assigned tl^t is not the result of a multitude of in- 
fluencing circumstances ; some always, in different ways, 
contribnting to the production of it, viz. in the character 
of promoting and co-operating causes ; others frequently 
ooxdribnting to the non-production of it, in the character 
of trfi^acles. 
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In relation to the result in question, considered in the 
character of an effect, suppose, at pleasure, any one body 
to be the prime or principal mover or agent, and the 
motion, the action, or the operation of it, to be the prime 
or principal cause. 

In no instance can any such cause be in operation, but 
it will happen to it to he, on all sides, encompassed and 
surrormded by circumstances. 

Those circumstances will consist of the state of the 
contiguous and surrounding bodies, in respect of motion 
or rest, form, colour, quantity, and the like. 

Among these some will appear to be exercising on the 
result a material operative influence, others not to be 
exercising such influence. Influential or tminfluencing 
circumstances ; in one or other of these two classes of 
circumstances taken together, will every circumstance by 
which it can happen to the principal agent or agents to 
be encompassed, be comprised. 

Promotive or obstructive — ^under one or other of these 
denominations may the whole assemblage of influential 
circumstances be comprised. 

Any circumstances that act, that are considered as 
acting, in the character of obstructive circumstances are 
termed, in one word, obstacles. 

Purely natiual, purely factitious, and mixed — ^to one 
or other of these heads may every motion be referred, 
considered with reference to the which the human 
will is capable of bearing in the production of it. 

Solid, liquid, or gaseous — in one or other of these states, 
at the time of the motion, will the moving body be found. 

The internal constitution of the moving body, the 
internal constitution of the unmoveable or non-moving 
bodies with which it comes in contact, and the con 
figuration of these same bodies — upon all these severa 
circumstance, or rather groups of circumstances, mus' 
the nature of the ultimate effect produced by the motioi 
be dependent, whfther that effect be a purely physica 
result, or a human work. 
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In so far thoi as, the tenn cause, luithing more is 
meant to be designated than one alone of all ^ose sets 
of oo-(^)erating dtcnmstances ; be the effect what it may, 
the cause can never of itself be adequate to the production 
of it ; nor, between the quantum of the effect and the 
quantum of the cause, can any determinate jnoportion 
have jdaoe. 

But, of the case in which, in the extent given to the 
import attributed to the word cause, the whole assemblage 
of these influencing drciunstances is taken into the account 
and comprised, it seems questionable whether so much as 
a single example would be to be found. 

Unless the above observations be altogether incorrect, 
it will appear but too manifest that, in the notions com- 
monly attached to the word cause, much deficiency in 
respect of dearness and correctness as well as completeness 
cannot but have place ; and that, in the inferences made 
from either the one to the other, whether it be the cause 
that is deduced or supposed to be deduced from the 
effect, or the effect that is deduced or supposed to be 
deduced from the cause, much imcertainty and incon- 
dusiveness cannot but be a frequent, not to say an almost 
constant and omtinual, result. 

Seldom, indeed, does it happen that, of the co-influenc- 
ing drcumstances, the collection made for the purpose is 
c(nnp]ete ; nor is it always that, in such a collection, so 
much as the principally influencing circumstances are 
induded. 

In those cases in which the several influencing dr- 
cumstanoes are, all of them, subject, not only to the 
observarion, but to the powers of human agency, any 
such miscaiculatvms and errma as from time to time 
happen to be node, may, when perceived fitnn time to 
time, be oocrected. 

tW it », loar example, in the case of observations that 
have for fhelr Add the anaton^ and physiology of plants 

and awimniff 

ThiM it is, mcneover, with little excep^tm in the instance 
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of the practical ap^cations made of the respective 
theories of Chemistry and Mechanics, the influencing 
drcnmstances being for the most part or even altogether 
subject, and that, at all times, not only to our observations 
but to our command. 

The cases in which our inferences from supposed causes 
to supposed effects, and from supposed effects to supposed 
causes, seem most precarious and exposed to error, are, 
on the one hand, cases belonging to the field of medicine, 
on the other hand, cases belonging to the field of naval 
architecture. 

In cases belonging to the field of medicine, the influencing 
circumstances belonging principally to the class of chemi- 
cal phenomena — ^to those phenomena by which particular 
sorts of bodies are distingui^ed from each other— lie, in 
a great d^[ree, out of the reach of our observation. 

In cases belonging to the field of naval architecture, 
the influencing circumstances, belonging principally to the 
class of mechanical phenomena — to those phenomena 
which belong in common to bodies in general — ^may, 
perhaps, in specie be, without much difficulty, compre- 
hend^ in their totality by observation ; but, in respect 
of their quantity, lie in a great measure beyond even the 
reach of observation, and, in a still greater degree, are out 
of the reach of command. 

Prone as is the human mind to the making of hasty 
and imperfectly-grounded inductions on the field of 
lffi3rsical science, it caimot but be much more so in the 
fidds of psychology and ethics, in which is included the 
field of politics. Ounmonly not only is the collection 
made of infiuencing drcumstancK incmnplete, but nn- 
influencing drcumstances and even obstacles are placed 
in the station of, and held iq> to view in the character of, 
Iffindpally os even exclusively operating causes. 

Tims superior is the density of the clouds which over- 
hang the rdati<Hi betweoi cause and effect in the field of 
mm^ as compared with the field of physics. Two crm- 
earring omridWtions may he^) us to acemmt for this 
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In so iar as, by the tenn cause, TOthing more is 
meant to be designated than one alone of all those sets 
of onqieratfa^ drcomstances ; be the efiect what it may, 
the cause can nev*^ of itself be adequate to the producticm 
it; nor, between the quantum of the effect and the 
quantum of the cause, can any determinate proportion 
have place. 

But, of the case in which, in the extent given to the 
impmt attributed to the word cause, the uhole assemblage 
of these influencing dtcumstances is taken into the account 
and comprised, it seems questionable whether so much as 
a itin glA example would be to be found. 

Unless the above observations be altogether incorrect, 
it will appear but too manifest that, in the notions com- 
monly attached to the word cause, much deficiency in 
respect of dearness and correctness as well as completeness 
cannot but have place ; and that, in the inferences made 
from either the one to the other, whether it be the cause 
that is deduced or supposed to be deduced from the 
effect, or the effect that is deduced or supposed to be 
deduced from the cause, much imcertainty and incon- 
dusiveness cannot but be a frequent, not to say an almost 
ocmstant and continual, result. 

Seldom, indeed, does it happen that, of the co-influenc- 
ing circumstances, the collection made for the purpose is 
complete ; nor is it always that, in such a coltectitm, so 
much as the principally influencing circumstances are 
induded. 

In those cases in which the several influencing dr- 
cumstanoes are, all of them, subject, not only to the 
observation, but to the powers of human agency, any 
sudi miscalculations and errors as from time to time 
happoi to be made, may, uhen perceived from time to 
time, be oocrected, 

tW it is, for example, in the case of observations that 
have for tb^ field the anatomy and phydology iff plants 
and animals. 

That it Is, naneover, widi little excqi^on in the instance 
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of the practical a]^cations made of the respective 
theories of Chemistry and Mechanics, the influencing 
circumstances being for the most part or even altogether 
subject, and that, at aU times, not only to our observations 
but to our command. 

The cases in which our inferences from supposed causes 
to supposed eflects, and from supposed effects to supposed 
causes, seem most precarious and exposed to error, are, 
on the one hand, cases belonging to the field of medicine, 
on tl^ other hand, cases belonging to the field of naval 
architecture. 

In cases belonging to the field of medicine, the influencing 
circumstances belonging principally to the class of chemi- 
cal phenomena — ^to those phenomena by which particular 
sorts of bodies are distinguished from each other — lie, in 
a great d^ree, out of the reach of our observation. 

In cases belonging to the field of naval architecture, 
the influencing circumstances, belonging principally to the 
class of mechanical phenomena — ^to those phenomena 
which belong in common to bodies in general — ^may, 
perhaps, in specie be, without much difficulty, compre- 
hended in their totality by observation ; but, in respect 
of their quantity, lie in a great measure beyond even the 
reach of observation, and, in a still greater d^ee, are out 
of the reach of command. 

Prone as is the human mind to the making of hasty 
and imperfectly-grounded inductions on the field of 
physical science, it cannot but be much more so in the 
Adds of psycholr^ and ethics, in which is induded the 
fidd of politics. Conmumly not only is the collection 
made of influencing circumstances incomiflete, but un- 
influencing circumstances and even obstades are placed 
in the station of. and held up to view in the charar^ of, 
principally <»* even exclurivdy operating causes. 

Thus supocior is the density of the douds which ov^- 
hang the return between cause and effect in the fidd ot 
mos^ as constated with the field of physics. Two co^ 
cnrring crmsldmtions may hdp us to account tor this 
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difference; I. The elements of calculation being in so 
large a proportion of the psychical class — such as inten- 
tions, affections, and motives — are, in a proportional 
degree, situated out of the reach of direct observation ; 
n. In the making of the calculation, the judgment is, in 
a peculiar degree, liable to be disturbed and led astray 
by the several sources of illusion — ^by original intellectual 
weakness, by dnister interest, by interest-begotten pre- 
judice. and by adopted prejudice. 

Material, formal, efficient, final — ^by these terms in the 
language of the Aristotelian schools, by these terms in 
the higher forms of common language, so many different 
species of causes are considered as designated. 

Neither incapable of being applied to practice, nor of 
being ever applied with advantage, these distinctions 
juesent, in this place, a just claim to notice. The relation 
they bear to the forgoing exposition, will now be brought 
to view. 

Matter and form — ^both these, it has been seen, are 
necessary to existence ; meaning, to real and that physical 
existence, the existence of a physical body. 

1. By material cause is indicated the matter of the 
body in question, considered in so far as it is regarded as 
contributing to the production of the effect in question. 

2. By formal cause, the form of the same body, 

3. By efficient cause must be understood, in so far as 
any clear and distinct idea is attached to the term, the 
matter of some body or bodies ; what is meant to be 
distinguished by it may, in general, be supposed to be the 
motion of that body, or assemblage of bodies, which is 
regarded as the principal motion — the motion which has 
the pindpal iduure in the i»x}duction of the effect. 

But to the production of the effect — ^meaning a physical 
effect — ^whatsoever it be, a correspondent and suitable 
dispomtion of the circumjacent non-moving bodies is not 
(it has been seen) less necessary than a correspondent 
and suitable motion, or aggregate of motions, rm the part 
of the moving body. 
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To the designation of the matter, and of the form, that 
concurs in the production of the effect, the language here 
in question is, therefore, we see, adequate ; but, to the 
designaticm of the other influencing circumstances, we 
see how for it is from being adequate. 

4. By final cause, is meant the end which the agent had 
in view; meaning, as hath been seen, by the end, if 
ansrthing at all be meant by it. the good to the attain- 
ment of which the act was directed ; the good, i.e. the 
pleasure, or pleasures, the exemption or security from 
such or such pain, or pains. 

It is, therefore, only in so far as the effect is the result 
of design on the part of a sensitive being — a being sus- 
ceptible of pains and pleasures, of those sensations which, 
by us, are experienced and known by the names of 
{Measures and pains — ^that the species of cause here called 
final can have place. 

The doctrine of final causes supposes, therefore, on the 
part of the agent in question, the experience of pleasure 
and pain ; of pleasures and pains, the same as those of 
which we have experience — ^for us there are no others ; 
employed in any such attempt as that of designating and 
bringing to view the idea of any others, they would be 
employed in designating and bringing to view so many 
non-entities. 

10. Exislenu, and the Classes of Fictitious Entities 
related to it 

Existence is a quality, the most extensively applicable 
and at the same time the most rimple of all qualities 
actual or imaginable. Take away all other qualities, this 
remains : to speak more strictly, take any entity what- 
soever, teal or fictitious— abstract the attoition from 
vdiatsoever other quaHtira may have been found bdonging 
to it— this will still be left. Existence is predicate of 
naked subskmce. 

Opposite to the id^ of existeiKX is that of non-existence. 
Non-existence k the negation existence. Of every 
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othor entity, real or fictitious, either eidstmce or t%on- 
existence is at all times predicable. Whether such other 
raitity be real or fictitious, its existence is, of course, a 
fictitious entity ; «.«. the word existence is, in all cases, 
the name of a fictitious entity. 

The idea of non-exigence is the idea of absence extended. 
Take any place, and therewith any real entity — any body 
existing in that place, suppose it no longer existing in 
that place, you suppose its absence, its relative non- 
existence. Expel it in like manner from every, from all, 
place, you suppose its absolute non-existence. 

It is through the medium of absence, the familiar and 
continually recurring idea of absence, that the idea of 
non-existence, the terrific, the transcendant, the awful, 
and imposing idea of non-existence is attained. 

Existence being, as above, a species of quality, is itself 
a fictitious entity ; it is in every real entity ; every real 
entity is in it. 

In it, the man, the object of whose appetite is the 
sublime and he the object of whose appetite is the 
ridiculons, may here find matter for their respective 
banquets. NtOhing has been laughed at to satiety. The 
punster who has played with nothing tiU he is tii^ may 
renew the game with existence and non-existence. 

At any point of time, in any place whatsoever, take 
any entity, any real entity whatsover, between its existence 
in that place and its non-existence in that same place, 
there is not any aUemative, there is not any medium 
whatsoever. 

Necessity, impossibilUy, certainty, uncertainty, prob- 
ability, improbability, equality, potentiality — ^whatsoever 
there is of reality correspondrat to any of these names is 
nothing more or less than a disposition, a persuasion of 
the mind, on the part of him by whom these words are 
emifioyed. in rdaticm to the state of things, or the event 
or events to which these quafities are ascribed. 

Down to the present time, whatsoever be this present 
tinm, whether tte time of writing this tn* the time of any 
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(me's reading it, whatsoever has existed has had existence, 
vtdiatsoever has not existed has not had existence ; at 
this time, whatsoever does exist has existence, whatsoever 
does not exist has not existence ; and so at any and 
every future point of time, past, present, and future put 
together^ where will room be found for anything real to 
answer to any of these itames ? 

Quality itself is but a fictitious entity, but these are 
all of them so many fictitious qualities. They do not, 
as real qualities — they do not, like gravity, solidity, 
roimdness, hardness — ^belong to the objects themselves to 
which they are ascribed, in the character of attributes 
of the objects to which they are ascribed; they are 
mere chimeras, mere creatures of the imagination, mere 
non-entities. 

Yet, non-entities as they are, but too real is the mischief 
of which some of them, and, in particular, the ward 
necessity, have been productive — antipathy, strife, per- 
secution, murder upon a national, upon an international, 
scale. 

The persuasion expressed by the word certainty has for 
its foundation the event its^ simply. The persuasion 
indicated by the word necessity has for its object not 
only that event, but an infinity of other events, and 
states of things out of number, from the beginning of time, 
in the character of its causes. 

Certainty, necessity, impossibility ; exhibited seriously 
in any other character than that of expressions of the 
degree of the persuasion entertained in relation to the 
subject in question by him whose words they are, in the 
use of these words is virtually involved the assumption 
of omniscience. All things that are possible are within 
my knowledge — ^this is not upon the list; such being 
interpreted is the phrase, this thing is impossible. 

' The sort of occasion on which, without any such as- 
sumption, these terms can be apj^ed, b that of a contra- 
diction in t^ma— a self-contradictory proposition, or two 
mutually contradictory propositions issuing, at the same 
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time, from the same moath or the same ppi. But here 
the Ejects to whidi these attributes are, with propriety, 
aiqilicaUe. are not the objects for the designation of 
which the propositions are applied, but the juopositimis 
themsdvea PrqMsituais thus contradictory and incmn- 
patible canimt, with propriety, be aj^lied to the same 
object. It is impossible that they should; i.e. incon- 
astent with the notions entertained 1^ the person in 
question, in relation to what is proper and what improper 
in language. 

It is impossible that, among a multitude of bodies all 
equal to <me another, four taken together should not be 
greater than two taken tc^ther. Why ? Because, by 
the word four has, by every person, b^ designated a 
number greater than by the word two. 

Yet, in affirmance of the truth of a {ffoposition thus 
impossible, persuasion rising to the highest pitch of 
intensity has been entertained. Why? Because the 
human mind having it in its power to apjdy itself to any 
object, or to forbear to apply itself at pleasure, the 
person in question has exercised this power in relation to 
the impmt of the words in question, as above ; i.e. to 
the import which, according to his experience, all persons 
by whom they have been mfdoyed have been constantly 
in the habit of annexing to them. But against an object 
which the mind has contrived to exclude out of the field 
of its attentimi, no objection can, in that same field, be 
seen to bear. Whatsoever, therefore, were the considera- 
tions vduch he was en^tged to endeavour to persuade 
himself of the truth of the self-contradictory, and therefore 
impossible, propositions — ^remain without anything to 
counteract their force. 



Of Improbability and Impossibility ^ 

ImprehMlity and impoiMnlity art namet, not for any quoHHes of the 
fads ikemtelv et but jor otn parsuasum of tJuir mon-oxisUnce 

Impossibility and Improbability are words that serve, 
to bring to view a particular, though very extensive 
modification of circumstantial evidence. 

The occasion on which they are employed — the occasion, 
at least, on vdiich, under the present head, I shall consider 
them as employed — ^is this : on one side, a fact is deposed 
to by a witness ; on the other side, the truth of it is denied 
— denied, not on the ground of any specific cause of tm- 
trustworthiness on the part of the witness, but because 
the fact is in its own nature impossible : impossible; or 
(what in practice comes to the same thing) too improbable 
to be believed on the strength of such testimony as is 
adduced in proof of it. 

What is the nature and probative force of this modifica- 
tion of circumstantial evidence ? Is there any, and what, 
criterion, by which impossible facts, or facts which are 
to such a d^ee improbable as to be for practical purposes 
equivalent to impossible ones, may be distinguished from 
all others ? 

If any such criterion existed, its use in judicature 
would be gr^t indeed. By the help of it, a list of such 
impossible and quasi-impossible facts might in that case 
be made out by the legislator, and put into the hands of 
the judge. To know Aether the probative force of the 
test^ony in question were or were not destroyed by this 
modification of circumstantial digprohadve evidence, the 
judge would have nothing more to do than to look into 
the list, and see vHbether the species of fact in question 
I'V’ere to be found in it» 

« IWmkt, VoL VII, pp. 76-s.] 
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Unfortunately, there exists no such criterion — no 
possibility (if the word may h^ be employed without 
self-contradiction) of tnalring Qp any such list. Not only 
would one man's list contain articles which another man 
would not admit into his; but the same article which 
would be found in one man’s list of impossibilities, would 
be found in another man's list of certainties. 

From a man who sets out with this observation, no 
such list, nor any attempt to form one, can of course be 
expected. Yet, on the following questions, some light 
however faint, may be, and will here be endeavoured to 
be, reflected. 

1. What it is men mean, when they speak of a fact 
as being impossible — ^intrinsicaUy impossible ? 

2. To vdiat causes it is owing that one man’s list of 
impossible facts will be so different from another's ? 

3. Different modifications of impossibility ; different 
classes of facts which men in general — ^wdl-informed 
men in general — may be expected to concur in regarding 
as impos^le. 

4. Among facts likely to be, in general, considered as 
impossible, what classes are of a nature to be adduced 
in evidence ? 


When, upon consideration given to a supposed matter 
of fact, a man feeling in himself a persuasion of its non- 
existence comes to give expression to that persuasion, he 
pronounces the matter of fact, according to the strength 
of such his persuasion, either more or less improbable, or 
impossible. 

In and by the form of words thus emidoyed for giving 
expression to that which is in truth nothing more than a 
psydiological matter of fact, the scene of which lies in, 
and is confined to, his own breast — a sort of quality is 
thus ascribed to the external idienomenon, or supposed 
phenomentm ; viz. the matter of fact, or supposed matter 
of fact itself. Upon ezaminatimi, this quality, it will be 
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seen, is purely a fictitious one, a mere figment of the 
imagination ; and neither improbability and impossibility 
on the one hand, nor their opposites, probability and cer- 
tainty, on the o^er, have any real place in the nature of 
the things themselves. 

So far as concerns probability and improbability, the 
fictitiousness of this group of qualities will scarcely, when 
once siiggested, appear exposed to doubt. 

Take any suppo^ past matter of fact whatever, giving 
to it its situation in respect of place and time. At the 
time in question, in the place in question, either it had 
existence, or it had not : there is no medium. Between 
existence and non-existence, there is no medium, no 
other alternative. By probability — ^by improbability — 
by each of these a medium is supposed ; an indefi^te 
number of alternatives is supposed. 

At the same time the same matter of fact which to one 
man is probable, or (if such be his confidence) certain, is 
to another man improbable, or (if such be his confidence) 
impossible. 

Often and often, even to one and the same man at 
different times, all this group of fictitious and mutually 
incompatible qualities have manifested themselves. 

If his persuasion be felt to be of such a strength that 
no circumstance capable of being added to the supposed 
matter of fact could, in his view of the matter, make any 
addition to that strength ; or if, on looking round for 
other conceivable matters of fact, he fails of finding any 
one in relation to which his persuasion of its non-existence 
could be more intense — impossible is the epithet he attaches 
to the supposed matter of fact ; impossibility is the quality 
which he ascribes to it. 

If, on the other hand, a drcumstance pre^ts itself by 
which in his view of matter an addition mig^it be 
made to the intensity of such disaffirmative persuasion ; 
or if the supposed matter of fact presents itsdf as one in 
relation to whi<di his persuasion of its non-existence 
might be more intense ; in such case, not impossilde, but 
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imprcbdbU, is the efutbet — not impossibtiity, but impro- 
babiUfy, is the quality ascribed. 

Certaitify, udiich is the opposite to impossilnlity, or 
rather of uduch impossil^ty is the opposite, is appUed 
to the persuasion, and from thence to t^ supposed matter 
of f^. It ib not. any more than impossibility, applied 
or applicable to testimony. 

As certainty, so unoertainty, apj^es itself to the persua- 
sion and the fact, and not to the testimony. In the scale 
of persuasion, it embraces all degrees except the two ex- 
tremes. The existence of a feurt is not matter of uncertainty 
to me. if the fact be regard^ by me as impossible. 

Certainty, therefore, has for its opposite, uncertainty in 
one way — impossibility in another. Uncertainty, in the 
language of Ic^dans, is its contradictory opposite — 
impossibility, its contrary opposite. 

The fiction by which (in considering the strength of a 
man’s persuasion in relation to this or that fact, and the 
probative force of any other matter of fact when viewed 
in the character of an evidentiary fact in relation to it) 
occasion is taken to ascribe a corr^pondent quality, 
indicated by some such words as certainty and probability, 
to the i^incipal fact itself, appears to be, like so many 
other figments, among the olEEspring of the affections and 
passions incident to human nature. It is among the 
contrivances a man employs to force other men to enter- 
tain, or appear to entertain, a persuasion which he himself 
entertains or appears to entertain, and to make a pretence 
or apparent justification for the pain which he would 
find a pleasure in inflicting on those whom a force so 
apffiied should have failed to be productive of such its 
intended effect. 

Were it once allowed, that, as af^lied to the facts 
tiiemaelves which are in question, probability and cer- 
tainty are mere fictions and modes of speaking ; that all 
of which, <m any such otxasioa, a man can be assured is 
his own persuasion in relation to it ; that that persuasion 
will have had fm- its cause scnne article or articles of 
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evideoiw, direct or drcumstantial, or personal, and 
will be the result oi, and in its decree and magnitude 
propcntioned to, the {H'obative fence of that evidene%; 
that, (rf such evidence, neither the probative fence, nen 
cemsequently the strength of his persuasion, are at his 
cennjnand ; that it is not in the power of any article of 
evidence to have acted with any degree of probative 
force upem, nen consequently to have given existence to 
any persuasion in a mind to which it has not been ap^died ; 
and that therefore it is not in the power of any evidence 
to give either certainty or jnobability to any matter of 
fact (the matter of fart being, at the time in question, 
either in existence or not in existence, and neither the 
evidence nor the persuasion being capable of making any 
the slightest change in it) ; that it depends in a con- 
siderable degree upon the mental constitutions of A and 
B respectively, what sort of persuasion, if any, shall be 
produced in their minds by the application of any given 
article of evidence ,* and that it is no more in the power 
of evidence applied to the mind of A, and not to that of 
B, to produce in the mind of B a persuasion of any kind, 
than it is in the power of evidence applied to the mind 
of B, and not of A, to produce a persuasion on the mind 
of A : — ^were all this to be duly considered and allowed, 
neither the existence nor the non-existence of a persuasion 
concerning a matter of fact of any sort would have the 
effect of presenting to any person any other person as a 
proper object of punishment, or so much as resentment. 

But the certainty of this or that fact is assumed as 
perfect and indisputable ; and thus he of whom it is 
conceived that he fails of regarding, or of representing 
himself as regarding, that same fact in such its true li^t, 
is on no better foundation considered and treated as 
being either mendacious or perverse and obstinate : per- 
verse and obstinate, if he fails of regarding it in that 
light ; mendadrtis, if, it being impossible to him to fail 
of regarding it in that light, he speaks of himself as if 
he did not. 
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When a man is himself persuaded — or thou^ he does 
but, under the impulse of some interest by which he is 
actuated, appear to be, or profess to be, persuaded — of 
the existence of a fact, it is matter of pain and vexation 
to him to suppose that this same persuasion fails of being 
entertained, still more to observe that it is professed not 
to be entertained, by those with whom, on the occasion 
of it, he has to deal. 

Hence it is that, in his mind and in his discourse, to 
entertain it is made matter of merit — ^to fail to entertain 
it, matter of demerit and blame, on the part of others 
with whom he has to do ; and, to cause them to pursue 
that suj^x>sed meritorious line of conduct, the power of 
reward, if within his reach, is employed ; and to deter 
them from the opposite conduct, even the power of 
punishment : of both which powers, in the application 
thus made of them, mankind have been unhappily 
accustomed to see and to feel the exercise, carried to a 
pitch so repugnant to the dictates of humanity and 



II.— FICTIONS IN PSYCHOLOGY! 


Necessity of Names of Material Objects for the Designation 
of Pneumatic or Immaterial Objects 

AU our psychological ideas are derived from physical 
ouM — all mental from corporeal ones. When spoken of, 
mental ideas are spoken of as if they were corporeal ones. 
In no other manner can they be spoken of. But thus to 
speak of them is to give an erroneous, a false account of 
them, an account that agrees not with their nature ; it is 
to misrepresent them. But very different from what it is 
in most other cases, in this case misrepresentation is not 
matter of blame. By it no deception is intended ; if, to 
a certain degree, for want of sufficient explanation, mis- 
conception be the result of it, unless by accident, it is not 
among the results intended by him by whom the mis- 
representation is made — ^the false accoimt is delivered. 
From what there is of falsehood not only is pure good the 
result, but it is the work of invincible necessity ; on no 
other terms can discourse be carried on. 

Every noun-substantive is a neune, a name either of an 
individual object, or of a sort or aggregate of objects. 
The name of an individual has, by all granunarians, been 
termed a proper name, the name of a sort or aggregate of 
objects, a common name ; it being applied in common to 
ea^ one of the individual objects which are regarded as 
belonging to that sort — as possessing certain properties 
supposed to belong in common to them all. 

By this name an existence is ascribed to the individual 
object, or sort of object, of which it is the i^mie. In the 
case where to the object thus spoken of, existence is 
actually an object of one of the five senses, and in par- 

» [Works, V<rf. VIII, pp. 337-9.] 
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ticolar of tile sense of touch or feeling— the only one 
witiunit which man cannot exist — say, in a word, where 
the olqect is a tangible one ; here there is no fiction — as 
thia man, this beast, this bird, this fish, this star ; or this 
sort of man, this soart of beast, this sort of bird, this sort 
<rf fish, this sort of star ; the object spoken of may be 
termed a real entity. On the other hand in the case in 
which the object is not a tangible one, the object, the 
existence of u^ch is thus asserted, not being a real 
existing one, the object, if it must be termed an entity — 
as on pain of universal and perpetual non-intercourse 
between man and man, it must be — ^it may. for distinction’s 
sake, be termed a fictitious entity. Take, for example, 
titis motion, this operation, this quality, this obligation, this 
right. Thus then we have two sorts of names, with two 
corresponding sorts of entities. Names of real entities, 
names of fictitious entities. 

Unfortunate it is, howsoever necessary and indis- 
pensable, that for speakmg of fictitious entities there is 
no other possible mode than that of speaking of them as 
if they were so many real entities. This blameless false- 
hood being universally uttered, and remaining universally 
uncontradicted, is to a considerable extent taken for 
truth. >^th every name employed, an entity stands 
associated in the minds of the hearers as well as speakers, 
and that entity, though in one half of the whole number 
of. instances no other than a fictitious one, is in aU of 
them apt to be taken for a real one. To speak of an 
object by its name, its universally known name, is to 
ascribe existence to it out of this, error, misconception, 
obsQurity, ambiguity, confusion, doubts, disagreement, 
angry pasacms, disrard and hostility have, to no in- 
amsiderabk amount, had place. There is many a man 
udio could not endure patiently to sit and hear contested 
the reality those objects which he is in the habit of 
^)eaking of as being his rights. For the assertion of the 
existence oi these fictitious objects, no small degree of 
mait has been asaibed — no small degree of jnraise has 
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been given ; assertion has been taken for procrf, and the 
stronger and more numerous tl^ sets of words ^employed 
the more complete and conclusive has that jxroof been 
esteemed. 

To such of ^e sources of perception as are a material 
(u: corporeal nature, whether audible ch* visible, names are 
early attached ; by the presence of the object to both 
parties at once, by the addresser and the addressee — 
i.e. party addressed — at the time that, by the addresser, 
the sign is presented to the sense of the addressee, the 
individuality of the object, the idea of which is by that 
sign presented to notice, is continually established. Bring 
hither that loaf ; behold that apple ; at the time when 
the sign is thus presented to the sense, the thing signified 
— the portion of matter thus denominated — ^bedng at the 
same time presented to the senses of both parties, the 
import of the word loaf or apple is thus fixed, readily 
fixed, and beyond danger of mistake. 

Objects of a corporeal nature may be designated and 
denominated in a direct way. 

Not so in the case of an object of which the seat lies 
in the mind ; not so in the case of an immaterial being. 
For producing in any other mind any conception what- 
soever of an object of this class, a man has absolutely 
but one means, and that is to speak of it as if it belonged 
to the other class — to speak of it as if it were a material 
object ; to present to the party addressed some sign or 
other with the signification of which he is acquainted, in 
the character of a sign of some material object — and 
upon the resemblance, or rather analogy, such as it is, 
which has place between the material object of which it 
was originally the sign and the immaterial object of which 
it is now emplo 3 red as a sign, to depend for the chance oi 
the sign's exciting in his mind the idea which, on the 
occasion, it is endeavoured to excite, viz. the idea of the 
inunateiial object. 

In saying, “ Bring me that loaf, it lies in that pan ", 
if a pan with a loaf in it were accwdingly existiiig in the 
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preseace of os both. I should raise up in your mind two 
ideas, that ctf a pan and that of a loaf. Corr^pondent 
to the portion (rf discourse having matter for its subject, 
here then is a portion of discourse having mind for its 
subject. By what means, then, is it that by words em- 
ployed for that purpose I have succeeded in my endeavour 
to present to yoiur own mind the general, in conjunction 
wi^ the particular, idea of something which I have 
caused to have i^ce in it ? 

It is by causing you to consider your own mind tmder 
the image or similitude of a receptacle in which the idea 
has been made to have {dace, as in the material pan the 
material loaf is deposited. And here, after having, 
officiated in the material sense, the preposition in, a I 
preposition significative of place, officiates in the im- 
material sense ; and it is by its material sense that it 
receives its explanation when employed in its inunaterial 
sense, for from no other source could it receive its 
explanation. 

Applied to the detignation of any class of material 
objects a sign is, or may be, the sign of a real entity; 
aj^ed to the purpose of designating any object of the 
class of immaterial objects a sign cannot, in that respect, 
be the sign of anything but a fictitious entity. The 
entity of which the sign in question is given as a sign — 
your mind, as in the above example — shall in the character 
of an immaterial substance have whatsoever reality it may 
be your pleasure to see ascribed to it. But in the phrase 
in questicm, in virtue of the preposition in, it is in the 
character of a material substance that it is spoken of, a 
receptacle in which an idea may have place, as a loaf 
may in a pan and in so far as that is the character in 
which it is spol^ of, fiction is employed. So far, there- 
fme, the name ^yen to your mind is the name of a 
fictitious entity, an<i your mind itself a fictitious entity. 
If in the instance of your mind it be in any way displeasing 
to you to make this acknowledgement, take for the 
fictitious entity the idea spoken of as being lodged in it ; 
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or if that be not agreeable, let it be your understanding, 
your will, your conception, your imagination, coosidered 
in the chai^er of so many separated existences capable 
of having objects lodged in them. 

Of the origin of the import of the sign in some instances 
the materiality is, it is true, no longer visible. Take for 
example, as above, the word mind itself, and the word 
win. But in by far the greater number of instances it is 
plain enough. Take for example the words understanding, 
conception, and imagination, as above. Even in r^jard 
to mind, though of that word the root in material ideas 
is lost, in the French word, the import of which, though 
it coincide not with it, comes nearest to it, viz. esprit, 
the materiality is plain enough. Correspondent to, and 
derived from, that French word, or from the Latin word 
spiritus, is our word, spirit-, and that spirit means 
originally breath, i.e. air disc^ged out of the lungs, is 
sufficiently notorious. 

In so far as any origin at all can be found for it, it is 
in a material import that the origin of the import of every 
word possessing an immaterial import is to be found. 
Seeing that in the numerous instances in which both 
sorts of imports are attached to the same word, this rule 
is verified, we can do no otherwise than conclude that 
originally such was also the case in the instance of the 
comparatively small number of words in and for which 
no material import can at present be found. 

Throughout the whole field of language, parallel to the 
line of what may be termed the material language, and 
expre^ed by the same words, runs a line of what may be 
termed the immaterial language. Not that to every 
word that has a material import there belongs also an 
immaterial one; but that to every word that has an 
inunaterial import there belongs, or at least did belong, 
a material one. 

In . a word, our ideas cmning, aU of them, from our 
senses, from what other source can the agns of them — 
from what other source can our language — come ? 
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01 me and the same thoa^t. frmn mind to nund, by 
idiat n^ans — throu^ sthat chanml— can amv^nce be 
made? To no otl^ man’s is the mind of any man 
immediately present Matter, this or that portion of 
matter external to both, in this may be seen the only 
channel, the onty medinm ^diidi the nature of the case 
admits of. Yonder stands a certain pcntuni of matter. 
By that portion of matter feelings of a certain sort are 
produced in your mind : by that same porticm of matter 
feelings of a sent, if not exactly the same, at least with 
reference to the purpose in question near enough to being 
the same, are produced at the same time in my mind. 
Here, then, is the diannel of communication, and the 
only one. Of that channel language takes possession and 
emi^o}^ it. 

Under yon tree, in that hollow on the ground, lies an 
apple ; in that same spot, while I am saying this to yon, 
pointing at the same time to the spot, you are obser^nng 
the same apple. By this means, along with the significa- 
tion of the words, lies, ground, hollow, etc. you and I learn 
the signification of the word tf». 

At and during the time we are thus conversing, the 
ideas of the apple, the ground, and the hollow, are in both 
our minds. In this way it is, that we learn the import of 
this same word in with reference to our two minds. In 
a word, with reference to mind in general, by no other 
could we have learned it. In no other vray could 
the wmd in — add or any other word — have acquired a 
significatiixi with reference to mind. 

Unless it be the one exjnessed by the preposition of, 
taken as the sign of the possessive case, the material 
image, and thence the immaterial idea exjnessed by the 
ptepositicni in, is the one the exemplification of which 
occurs with the greatest frequency. 

By example, the derivatimt of the immaterial idea 
horn ttw material image, and the nse thence made of the 
noon, considered as the name of the immaterial idea, 
horn the use made of the same word in the character of 
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the name of the material image, being once explained to 
anyone to whom the explanation thus given is clear and 
satisfactory ; of the two senses thus obtained by as many 
IMrepositions as the particnlar language, whatsoever it be, 
happens to furnish, the explanation may henceforward be 
de^>atched in a short formulary, and at the expense of a 
comparatively small number of words. 
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Simple perception is not capable of erring; no, nor 
sensation neither. But judgment is, on the part of every 
persmi, and on almost every occasion, expos^ to error, 

A state or act of the mind in which judgment is con- 
tinually included is apt to be considered as an exemplifica- 
tion of perception alone, or sensation alone. Such is the 
case with all instances of the exercise of the organs of 
sight and hearing. I see a hill, i.e. what appears to me a 
hill ; but oftentimes when what a man sees is believed 
by him to be a hill, it is in reality a cloud. I hear the 
rain ; but oftentimes when a man thinks he hears the 
rain falling, the cause of his perception is not rain but the 
wind whistling through certain trees. 

When as above, desire (the state or act of the will) and 
simple perception or sensation (the state or act of the 
imderstanding) are excepted, all that the mind of man is 
rapable of containing is an act of the judicial faculty — an 
opinion, a judgment ; an opinion, entertained by himself, 
entertained in his own mind. This is the only immediate 
subject of any communication which, concerning the state 
of that faculty, can be made. Of no matter of fact, 
external to — of no matter other than that which passes 
in — ^his own mind, can any immediate communication be 
made by language. Opinion, an opinion entertained by 
the speaker, this is all of which, in any instance, com- 
munication can be made. Of an opinion thus expressed, 
any imaginable matter of fact, real or supposed, may have 
been taken for the object. But that to which expression 
b given, that of which communication b made, b always 
the man's opinicHi ; i.e. that which, in so far as the ex- 
pression answers its iotended purpose, that which he 
» [Workt, VoL vni, pp. 3*0-3,] 
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wishes should be taken for his o^nnion in relation to the 
subject in question, nor anything more.^ 

^ this as it may, the strictly logical conseqtiences are 
the only ones that belong to the present purpose. 

One is that in every portion of discourse which is not 
the expression of a de^e, a simple sensation, (h- a percep- 
tion — in every portion of discourse, for example, by whi^ 
the existence of a matter of fact exterior to the person of 
the speaker is asserted — ^is included a communication 
made of the state of the judicial department of the 
speaker’s mind, an opinion entertained in relation to 
that same matter of fact. 7^ 

This being the case, a certain degree of complexity 
attaches to every proposition, the simplest imaginable not 
excepted, which has for its subject a matter of fact at 
lai^e. . . . 

The consequence is, that in sajdng, ‘ He is there ’, the 
proposition, simple as it is in appearance, is in its import 
complex ; and if it be considered as designating, expressing, 
communicating, the whole of the object of which it is 
emplo3^ as the sign (viz. the mode of being of my mind) 
it is dlipiical. That to which it gives expression is the 
supposed matter of fact which (supposing me to speak 
truly) was the object of my thought ; that of which it 
does not contain the expression is that thought itself ; the 
only matter of fact of which the discourse in question 
is strictly and immediately the assertion is left to be 
inferred from the context, from such words as are actually 
uttered. ... 

Of the above observations another logical consequence 
is this, viz. that for the giving expression and conveyance 
to any thought that ever was entertained, so far as 

* FU>m tbit observation various practical inferences of the moral 
<daaa may be seen to follow ; 

(a) All reUaaoe on the ofdnion as mppoeed of others is in fact reliance 
upon a man'e own opinion : viz. npon his opinion concerning the credit 
due to the opinkm which in the instance in question is attributed to 
thoae otiiexs. 

{b) That, in otiwr words, aU bigotry is grounded in, includes in it, 
■elf-ootioeit. 
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amoeros import and not discourse, nothing teas than the 
iu^tort of an entire proposition, and that, as above, a 
complex (me, ever was, or ever cocdd be ma^ to serve. 

Not but that in many instaiu^. for the making com- 
municatitm of thought, even a single word is made to 
aearve. But then it is by means of other words — ^udiich, 
accmding to the occasicm, the sin|^ word in question 
may have the effect of suggesting as effectually as by this 
same single wmd — that the ideas cmistantly associated 
with it are suggested. 

And thus it is by bringing to view other words, in the 
character of words of which, though not pronoimced, the 
import was meant to be conveyed by the word which 
was {xonounced, that a single word may be made to have 
the effect, and thus, as it were, comprise the import, of 
an indefinite number of other words — of a discourse of an 
indefinite length. 

This being the case, if nothing less than the import of 
an entire proposition be sufficient for the giving full 
ex|Hession to any the most simple thought, it follows 
that, no onxd being anything more than a fragment of 
a jxoposition, no word is of itself the complete sign of 
any thought. 

It was in the form of entire propositions that when 
first uttered, discourse was uttered. Of these integers, 
words were but so many fragments ; as afterwards in 
mitten discourse letters were of words. Words may be 
considered as the result of a sc^ of analysis — a chemico- 
logical {uocess for which, till at a comparatively much 
later period than that which gave birth to propositions, 
the powers of the mind were not ripe. 

With a view, however, to save the words which would 
be required to point out this complexity, such proporirioos 
as are onfy in this way complex may, for some purposes 
and aa some occarions, be consider^ and of as 

wmple. 

Upon this field of obsmvation the logic of Aristotle and 
bis foQowen did not penetrate. Thesu^ectsitb^pmwith 
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were terms, i.e. words of a certain description; and 
beginning with the ccmsideration of these terms, it went 
on to the ccmsid^tion of propositims in the character of 
compounds capable of being composed out of these 
elements. 

Antecedently to all particular inquiry, in an inquiry 
the subject of which was confined to the signs of thou^t 
— ^in an inquiry in which no attempt was made to look 
into the thoughts signified — ^in the conception entertained 
in relation to the nature of thouf^t and of the diversifica- 
tion of which it is susceptible, much clearness, correctness, 
or advance to completeness could not naturally be 
expected. 

These terms are accordingly spoken of as possessing of 
themselves an original and independent signification, as 
having existence before anything df the nature of a 
jnopositicHi came to be in existence ; as if finding these 
terms endowed, each of them, somehow or other, with 
a signification of its own, at a subsequent period some 
ingenious persons took them in hand and formed them 
into propositions. . . . 



IV.— FICTION AND METAPHOR* 

Subjects of Discot^se, immediate and ulterior 

Language is the sign of thought, an instrument for the 
communication of thought from one mind to another. 

Language is the sign of thought, of the thought which 
is in the mind of him by whom the discourse is uttered. 

It may be the sign of other things and other objects 
in infinite variety, but of this object it is always a sign, 
and it is only through this that it becmnes the sign of any 
other object. 

On this occasion, and for this purpose, the whde of 
the mind of man may be considered as distinguishable 
into two parts, the purely passive and the active. In 
the passive is included the intellectual ; the active may 
also be styled the concupiscible. The passive, the seat 
(rf perception, memory, and judgment, in so far as it is 
capable (as in seeing) of being exercised without any 
consciousness of the intervention of the will — ^the active 
the seat of desire, and thence of viohtion, and thence of 
external action. 

The olqect for the designation of which a class of 
wmrds, tenned by grammarians a verb in the imperative 
mood, is emfdqyed, is one example out of several modi- 
fications, of the state of which the concupiscible part of 
the mind is susceptible. . . . 

Thus far, then, are we advanced. The immediate 
subject of a communication made by language is always 
the state of the speaker's mind ; the state of the passive 
or receptive part of it, the state of the active or con- 
oupiscibie part. 

» IWerkt, VoL VIU, pp. 3a»-3*.l 
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Now then, in the case where it is the state of the 
receptive part, what is, or may be, the ulterior subject of 
the communication thus made ? 

Answer. It will be. in some respect or other, the state 
(viz. meaning the supposed or alleged state) either of the 
corporeal part of the speaker’s frame or the state of some 
object other than, and exterior to, the speaker. 

Of the corporeal part of the speaker’s frame. Examples: 
I am weary, I am hungry, I am dry. 

Of the state of some object other than and exterior to 
the speaker. Examples : — That apple is ripe, Apples are 
sweet. Apples are good. 

In both these cases, an object other than the state of 
my own mind is the subject of the discoinse held by me, 
but in neither of them is it the immediate subject. 

In both of them the immediate subject is no other than 
the state of my own mind — an opinion entertained by me 
in relation to the ulterior object or subject. 

In the one case it is an opinion of which the subject 
is the state of my own body. 

In the other it is an opinion concerning the state of a 
body exterior to my own body. 

In the first case, the opinion, though it be but an 
opinion, is not, as the case is here put, much in danger of 
being erroneous. In respect of the actual state of my 
sensations, meaning the sensations themselves, I am 
scarcely liable to be in an error. But beyond that point 
no sooner do I advance but a single step, if I undertake 
to pronotmce an opinion relative to the cause of any of 
those sensations, from that moment I am liable to fall. 
I here launch into the ocean of art and science. I here 
commence ph3^cian ; and, in the field of the j^ysician 
the dominion of error is but too severely felt. 

Speaking of the state of my own body, am I thus 
exposed to error ? — ^Much mmre so am I in ^)eaking of the 
state of any other.' 

* From thew spocnlative obaervatioos piactic*! inferences of no 
■man importance might be deduced : ... 

(a) Avoid dogmattveness. (h) Still more avoid into l eran c e. In both 
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The sort ot infinnity just noticed, being common to all 
discoorse in the compo^on of which an assertion the 
state of the speaker’s mind intervenes, precedes, intro- 
duces, and weakens the olterior assertion which lies 
besmod it, the consideration of the intervening assertion 
may, in every case but the present (in vdiich, fw the 
purpose of explanation, it has been necessary thus, for 
once, to l»ing it to view) be dropped, and the subject of 
the discourse may be stated as being, except in the i>ar- 
ticular case where it is the state of the speaker’s body, 
the state of some exterior etUity or assemblage of entities. 

But now already comes the stage at udiich it will 
become necessary to launch into the track of fiction, at 
which, by an irresistible voice, and on pain of leaving 
ever 3 rthiiig unexjdained and misconceived, the land of 
fiction calls upon us to visit it. 

That apple is ripe. Apples are sweet. Apples are good. 
An apple is a real entity ; in saying, Thed apple exists, 
the existence of which 1 express my opinion is a real 
entity. But That apple is ripe; of what is it that, in 
addition to that of the apjde, I express my opinion of the 
existence ? It is of the existence of the quality of ripeness 
in the apple. 

But tte quality of ripeness, is it a real'entity ? Different 
from apples, and everything else that is susceptible 
to it, has this quality, or any quality, any separate 
existence ? If there were no other apple in the world 
than that udiich 1 have in my hand, this apfde would not 
the less be possessed of existence ; but if there were 
nothing in the world that were susceptible of being ripe, 
udiere would be the quality of ripeness ? Nowhere. 

In saying ^’This apjde is ripe", what is it that I 
affirm ? It is, that in this apfde is the quality of ripoiess. 
The two expressums are equivalent. But, " In this aq>ple 
is the quality of ripeness ", in the assertkm thus m^, 
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wliat is the image that I bring to view ? It is that the 
apple is a receptacle ; and that, in this receptacle, the 
quality of ripeness — ^the imaginary, the fictitious entity 
called a qualify — is lodged. For, of the {neposition in this 
is the import. Witness the apple which I am supposing 
m37self to have in my hand ; witness the pen which, at 
this moment, I actually have in my hand. 

Thus it is that, in the use made of language, fiction, at 
the very first step that can be taken in the field of 
language, fiction, in the simplest, or almost the simplest, 
case in which language can be employed, becomes a 
necessary resource. 

Coeval with the very first steps that can be taken in 
the endeavour to give a clear explanatitm of the nature of 
language, must be the intimation given of the distinction 
between real and fictitious entities, and the correspondent 
distinction between names of real and names of fictitious 
entities. 

Though to the development, and thus to the explana- 
tion of the import of the word ripe, the word ripeness 
may thus be rendered subservient, it follows not that of 
the two the word ripeness was first in use. From the use 
which (in and for the developing the texture of the 
import of the verb) of the word quahty, in the character 
of a generic name, and of the names of the several sorts 
of qualities distinguishable in the several sorts of sub- 
stances in the character of so many specific names, may 
now be made, it follows not that words of this description 
were in use before the verb — before that complex species 
of verb, in every individual of which the import of some 
species may be found contained. On the contrary, the 
contrary course seems even by much the most natirral 
and inx>bable to have taken pfiace. 

In the earlier stages of society, all conceptiems, and, 
consequently, all exjuessions, were g^erally indistinct ; 
it is only by l<mg-continued courses of attention that 
distinctness in cmtoeptimi and expression have been 
produced. 
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It seems probaMe that it was in the shape of entire 
propositions that the sounds of whidi audible language 
was composed, first presented themselves ; witness those 
words which, under the name of inUrjections, are by 
grammarians numbered among the parts of speech, and 
which may be considered as so many ^agments of language 
as it showed itself in its earliest state. 

As it was with the audible, so it appears to have been 
with the visible signs of language ; and as words were 
formed by the decomposition of propositions, so were 
letters by the decomposition of wor^. 

If all language be thus figurative, how then (it may be 
asked), how then is it that the character, and, in so 
important a class of instances the reproach, of figura- 
tiveness, is cast upon the use made of it in particular 
instances ? 

To this it may be answered : The discourse that, in 
this particular sense, is not figurative, is the discourse ii 
which, for the conveyance of the immaterial part of th< 
stock of ideas conveyed, no other fictions — ^no othei 
figures — are employed than what are absolutely necessar 
to, and which, consequently, are universally employed in 
the conveyance of the import intended to be conveyed. 

When a discourse is figurative, in lieu of those, or i 
addition to those, other images not necessary to, an 
thence not universally employed in, the conveyance ( 
the impmt in question, are employed. 



V.— EXPOSITION! 


Clearness in Discourse, how to Produce it 
AND HENCE OF EXPOSITION 

I. Seats of Uncleamess. The Words or their Connexion. 

Exposition what ? 

A sentence, in the grammatical sense of the word 
sentence, consists either of a sit^le proposition, in the 
logical sense of the word proposition, or of a number of 
such propositions ; if of one only, it may be termed a 
simple sentence — ^if of more than one, a compound sentence. 

A proposition is dear, in proportion as it is dear — ^that 
is, free — at the same time from ambiguity and obscurity. 

Clearness is, on every occasion, relative ; relation being 
had to the person considered in the character of hearer 
or reader. 

There exists not, nor ever will exist, any proposition 
that is perfectly clear to every hearer and reader. There 
exist but too many that neither will be, nor ever have 
been to any one ; not so much as to those by whom they 
were respectively framed. 

Instances are not, however, uncommon where ideas, 
which in the mind of him , by whom the discourse meant 
fOT the communication of them, was uttered, were per- 
fectly clear, are expressed in sudi a manner as not to be 
clear to anyone else. Clear in the conception — clear in 
the expression — clear in neither — clear in the conception 
alone, not in the expression ; if in the conception a set 
of ideas were not clear, it is not natural that they should 
be dear in the expression— yet by acddent it may happen 
to them so to be. 

Where uncleamess (why not ‘ undeamess ’ as well as 

* iWorks, VoL Vin, pp. 84a-*53 ] 
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* uacleaniiess ’) has {dace in a discourse, the seat of it 
sdll be dther in the words cmt in the syntax ; — ^in some one 
word, or number of words, each taken singly, i.e. without 
regard to the mode of their connexion, or in that mode 
it^ ; in the state of their mutual relations with reference 
to the import of each other. 

.In so ^ as the seat of the undeamess is in the words/ 
taken singly, deafness has fm* its instrwnent, ex^sition.^ 
Ejqpositimi is a name which may, unth propriety, be 
applied to the designation of every operation which has 
fw its object, or end in view, the exdusion or expulsion 
of undeamess in any shape ; to the operation, and 
thereby (for such on the present occasion is the poverty, 
and thence the ambiguity, of language) to the portion 
of discourse by vdiich the end is endeavoured to be 
accomjdished, and by which the operation of accom|dishing 
it is conddered as performed. 

Of the two cases which follow, for the purpose of this 
inquiry, convenience seems to require that the first place 
should be allotted to the case uhere the exposition takes 
for its subject an object jnoposed to be expounded, as 
well as the word with the assistance of vdiich, in the 
character of its sign, the object is proposed to be ex- 
pounded ; the second place to the case where, without 
reference to any particular object or class of objects, the 
expositicm takes for its subject a word condder^ in the 
character of a sign, udiich, for the designation of some 
object or class of objects, is wont to be employed. 

2. Subjects to which Exposidon is applicable 

Be the expodtion itself what it may, a subjed it cannot 
but have — a subject to which it is apjdkable. 

This std^ect, what may it be ? >i^t are the diveidfi- 
catums oi which it is susceptible ? Questions to which, in 
the first piaoe an answer must be provided. Why ? 
because, on Hie nature of the subject win depoid the 
imtuie ai the mode of ejq;)osition of uhidi it is susceptible. 
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In relation to the subject oi this instrument of rlftarness. 
two observations require to be brou^t to view in the 
first place. 

(а) The subject of exposition, viz., the immediate and 
only immediate subject is in every case a word. 

(б) That word is in every case a name : i.e. a word 
considered in the character of a name. 

Exposition suppose thought. A word is a sign of 
thought. How imperfectly soever — ^in a manner how 
deficient soever in respect of dearness— thought, it is true, 
may be expressed by signs other than words ; by in- 
articulate sounds, by gestures, by deportment. But as 
often as any object has been considered in the character 
of a subject of or for exposition, that object has been a 
word* — ^the immediate subject of exposition has been a 
word ; whatsoever else may have been brought to view, 
the signification of a word — of the word in question — ^has 
been brought to view : the word is not only a subject, 
but the only physically sensible subject, upon and in 
relation to which the operation called exposition has been 
performed. 

3. Mode of Exposition where the Thing which is the Subjed 
is an Individual. Individuation. Individual and GeneHc. 

Thus much being premised, the word in question is 
either the name of an individual object or the name of a 
species or sort of objects. 

1 On tbis snbjnct, for the purpose of exposition, i.t. for the porpose 
of ensuring clearness, the Aristotelians nave given us a distinction 
which 4nay be seen to be itself a source of nncleamess — ^vis. of that 
sort which is termed obscurity. For the purpose of exposition, one of 
the instruments or operatiaas they employ is to which again 

apply another uutrument, via. Avisum. A definition (say they) 
u elthw a definition of tiie smism, or a definition of the tUng ; meaning 
evidentty of Uiing— of Uie object— of vriiich Ute word is employed 

u a name. Now, in m account thus given of riw matter, a propositkm 
is implisd which is not true ; vis. that iriwie the defin i tion is a d efinition 
of a thing, it nevwr is rite definitimi of the name ; vriiereas in truth it 
always is. 

Of the lUstinctioa which they had in view, the form should 
b&w esffiloyed triTiint to be : ft is Mthor a demiitkm of 

the Wont alone, or a deflaitiaa of the riling by means of the word. A 
<l^>iitioa of riM thing signified meut to be expressed it. 
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If it be the name of an individttal object, individualixa- 
Hon is the general name [for] the only mode of exposition 
of which (regard being had at the same time to the subject) 
the name of an individual object is susceptible. 

Individual individualixation, or say, individuation — 
generic, or specific individuation — ^by these two denomina- 
tions may be distinguished two modes of individuation 
which for practical purposes may require to be dis- 
tinguished. 

Individual individuation is where, in relation to an 
individual object, an indication is endeavoured to be 
given, hereby, or by the help of which, an individual 
object may be distinguished from any or all other indivi- 
dual objects wherewith it is r^arded as being liable to 
be confounded. 

Take for instance, on the surface of the earth, the 
designation of the several distinguishable portions which 
it contains: and into which, physically or psychically 
speaking, it is capable of being divided. In so far as the 
portion in question is considered as relatively large, 
gec^iraphy is the portion of art and science to which, with 
the help of astronomy, the individuation of the object is 
considered as apptertaining ; topography, in so far as it 
is considered as relatively small. From geograj^y will 
be sought, on the surface of the terraqueous globe, the 
portion distinguished by the name of Europe ; from 
geograjdiy, again, m Europe, England— in England, 
London, and Westminster ; [from topography] in London 
and Westminster, Queen’s Square, Westminster, and 
Queen’s Square Place. 

Generic, or Specific Individuation. By this appellative 
may be distinguished the operation which has place in 
the case adiere, rc^iard bei^ had to a genus of objects, 
as distinguished by a generic name, instructions are given, 
having for their object the causing men to be agreed in 
determining within what limits or bounds an individual, 
wlmn designated by and under that name, shall be con- 
sidoed as limited, so as to be distinguished from aU 
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objects which are regarded as liable to be confounded 
with it ; or, in relation to any individual aggregate likely 
to be considered as designated by that name, of what 
elements that ^gregate shall be considered as composed. 

The field of law is the field in which the demand for 
this mode of individuation, for this mode of exposition, 
is most copious and most urgent, and the use of it most 
conspicuous and incontestable. 

In the individuation of moveable physical objects, the 
instruments are conjunct portions of time and space. 
Axiom . — No two portions of matter can exist at the 
same portion of time in the same portion of space. 

4. Mode 0/ Exposition where the Teacher and Learner have 
no Common Language 

I. Representation. If aU words were significative of 
real entities, and if these were all objects which might at 
all times be brought within the reach of the perception 
both of the learner and the teacher, exposition would be 
easy and consist in the pointing to the object in question 
and pronouncing at the same time the word which it is 
wished to attach to it as its name. This is exposition by 
signs, and may be termed representation. Among persons 
ivho have no common language by which they can com- 
municate their ideas this is at first the only practicable 
method ; and we see it continually exemplified when a 
:hild is taught to speak or a foreigner who understands 
ao words with which we are acquainted, or who cannot 
make use of dictionaries or any other written explanations 
f our words, is instructed in our language. 

Next to these names of real entities, perceptible and 
"•resent, those which are the most readily expounded by 
epresentation are names of collective fictitious entities, 
ly representing successively a number of objects com- 
rehended in the collective fictitious entities — ^book, plant, 
-we may easily succeed in attaching to those words 
l the leamm-’s mind a general idea of the sense we attach 
' them, and which, though at first very vague and im- 
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perfect, will at any rate serve as the groundwork of the 
discourse by which a clearer and more correct exposition 
may subsequently be given. 

A g^eiic idea once formed, the meaning of words 
indicative of specific differences may be deduced from it ; 
still, by mere representation, not perhaps the substantive 
names of that class of fictitious entities called relations, 
but those abbreviative words called adjectives, which 
designate at once the relation or property and the fact 
of its being attributed to the object represented. A 
great book, a little book, a yellow flower, a red flower etc. 
may be thus expounded, whilst the explanation of the 
words greatness and smallness, colour, etc., may require 
one or other of the species of discourse which are compre- 
hended among the ensuing modes of exposition. 

As yet, however, we have but substantives and adjectives, 
and without verbs no discourse can be held, no further 
exposition given, and consequently no clear ideas com- 
municated ; we must again have recourse to representa- 
tion, but in a manner far more complicated. Taking 
verbs expressive of operations as the most simple, it will 
be necessary to repeat the operation in question, within 
the reach of the senses of the learner, a nxunber of times 
more or less considerable, according to his intellectual 
powers, before we can have any security for his attaching 
to the word the idea we wish to convey. 

Thus, by taking successively a variety of things, and 
alternately putting them in motion, and pointing to them 
whilst at rest, and pronouncing on each occasion either 
the WOTds I move (naming the thing whatever it may be) 
or the name, of the thing with the words at rest, the con- 
stant repetiti<ui of the same wmxl win socm cause the mind 
of the learner to attach to it the idea required. A pheno- 
menon which appears to depend particularly on that 
pasnve property of the mind which may be designated 
by the name of habit. It is evident, howevn-, that gr^t 
mistakes may frequently occur m the learner's mind in 
these cases ; if, Ux ine^aime, all the things reinesmted as 
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being in motion happen to be red, and all these which are 
spoken of as being at rest are white, he may just as well 
attach to the words / move the meaning red, and to these 
at rest the meaning white, as the signification intended to 
be conveyed. 

The exposition by representation of the substantive 
verbs to be and to have, and of prepositions and other 
expletives necessary in the composition of discourse, must 
then be undertaken. But it will in most cases be still 
more complicated, and consequently still more liable to 
misconception. As soon, however, as any tolerable 
degree of certainty is obtained of the having conveyed a 
sufficiently adequate idea of the signification of these 
several classes of words, extensive enough to form a 
coimected discourse, a more exact exposition may then 
be undertaken in that one of the other modes which may 
be found most suited to the object in question. 


5, Modes of Exposition, by Comparison with Words, in- 
telligible to both Teacher and Learner 

The two modes comprehended under this head are 
Translation and Etymolc^ization. 

I. Translation. Exp>osition by translation is performed 
by mentioning a word already known to and understood 
by the learner, and by giving it as expressive of the same 
idea or image as the one represented by the word to be 
expounded. The proposition, “ Man is what you, a 
Spaniard, call hombre ; Oxide of hydrogen is what you, in 
ordinary conversation, call water ” are expositions by 
translation of the words man and oxide of hydrogen. 

This operation supposes the ideas represented by the 
word in question to be equally well known to both 
learner and teacher ; and in that case only will this mode 
suffice. If the idea entertained by the learner with reference 
to the words hombre or water be not exactly the same as 
that of the teacher (as will frequently be the case), a 
further exposition is necessary by some other mode. 
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From the two examj^ given above, it may be inferred 
that expositicm by translation may be usefully employed 
for two distinct purposes : (i) for teaching words in the 
same language more convenient for particular purposes, 
because they are those made use of by this author, or 
that practitioner, with whom it is the learner’s interest 
to become conversant ; or (a) because the word is more 
convmiient for use than the one the learner is already 
acquainted with. 

Sets of words thus translated for the use of particular 
classes of learners, and arranged in an order convenient 
for reference, are compiled under the name of Dictionaries 
of Languages f Dictionaries of Technical Terms, Dictionaries 
of Synonyms; and may furnish examples of the very 
extensive use of the mode of exposition. In the case of 
the two latter dictionaries, however, very few expositions 
are by mere explanation, particularly in the case of 
synonyms — ^this name having been u^ortunately given 
sometimes to words which have exactly the same meaning, 
sometimes to those which have nearly the same meaning, 
an inconvenience which I shall more fully expose under 
the head of synonymation. 

In physical sciences, where the use of exact exposition 
has been so much felt of late, the word synonym has 
retained its correct signification, and the name of 
synonomy is given to a collection of results of translation, 
and may serve as an excellent example of this mode of 
exposition, applied to the second of its two above-men- 
tioned purposes. A similar synonymy or translation of 
the leading words of many ethical, neological, or patho- 
It^cal works, would throw a .singular light upon many 
subjects of controversy between authors hitherto irre- 
condleable. 

2. EtymdogixaHon. By etymologization I do not mean 
to indicate that long and imcertain investigation of the 

d by giving & oorrnpoadiiig of aaotbM. Dic&o* 
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various changes and transformaticms of sense and sound 
which a word has nndeigone in the course of time — that 
search after etymology which leads into so many blunders, 
and which, though sometimes productive of a certain 
degree of advantage to the study of some sdm^es, is more 
frequently of no other use than mere momentary amuse- 
ment. The operation I have now in view is the exposition 
of inflected words and conjugates by the exhibition of the 
root from which they are derived. 

The distinction between inflection and conjugation will 
be more fuUy given when we come to the analysis of 
language. In the meantime, for the understanding of the 
above definition, I shall only mention that I comprehend 
under the terms inflected words and conjugates all such 
words as are modified in part so as to change their signifi- 
cation, corresponding modifications being applicable, with 
the same effect, to a number of other words. The original 
words thus to be modified go under the name of roots. 
Thus from the root rego are derived the several inflected 
words and conjugates rexi, rectum, regnans, regnum, inter- 
regnum, rex, regalis, etc., etc. 

In all cases where each inflection has a particular name, 
which, as well as the root, is equally well understood by 
both learner and teacher, exposition by et3nnologi2ation 
will sufi&ce, and should be preferred to any of the suc- 
ceeding ones as being next in simplicity to translation. 
Thus the expression rexi is the first person singular, perfect 
tense, and indicative mood of tl^ verb rego — children's 
is the genitive case, plural number, of the substantive 
child— reader is the name of the operator that relates to 
the operation to readr—mSl immediately give a clear and 
correct idea of their meaning to one who understands 
already the names of the classes of inflection, /rsf person, 
plural number, perfect tense, indicative mood, genitive case, 
operator relating to an operation, and of the roots reg^, 
child, to read. 

Whenever this is not the case, etymologization will 
not suffice : but even th^, whenever an inflected word 
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occurs, it is almost alwa}^ more advantageous to reduce 
' it to its root, to expound that root, and to explain the 
class to vdiich the inflection belongs. As a general rule, 
we may say that exposition by etymologization, as well 
as by translation, should be given whenever the case 
admits of it, either alone or in conjunction with any of 
the other modes. 

6 . Modes of Exposition where the subject is a Class 

I. Definition ,* meaning the sort of operation and 
correspondent work ordinarily understood by that name. 
2. Operations and works incidentally employed as pre- 
liminary and preparatory to that of definition ; say pre- 
paratory operations. 3. Operations incidentally employed 
as subsequential and supplementary to that of definition ; 
say supplementary operations. 4. Operations which, in 
certain cases in which the purpose cannot be accomplished 
by definition — understand by definition in that same 
form — require to be performed in lieu of it ; say suc- 
cedaneous operations. By one or other of these subordinate 
appellations may the operation of exposition, in every 
shape of which it is susceptible, it is believed, be designated. 

To define a word is to give indication of some aggregate 
in which the object of which it is the sign is comprehended, 
together with an indication of some quality or property 
which is possessed by that same object, but is not possessed 
by any other object included in that same aggregate. 

Elliptically but more familiarly, to define a word is to 
expound it by indication of the genus and the difference 
—per genus et differentiam, say the Aristotelians. 

In this accotmt of the matter, two things, it may be 
observed, are, howsoever inexplidtly, assumed ; viz. (i) 
That the object in question belongs to some nest of 
aggregates. (2) That it is not itself the highest, the most 
capacious, the all-comprehending aggregate of the nest ; in 
other terms, that the word is not of the number of those the 
import of which is not included in the import of any other 
of the words em^floyed in giving names to aggregates : — 
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that it belongs to some nest of sggregates, and that it 
is not itself flie most comprehensive and all-comprehensive 
aggregate of the nest. 

The genus represented by a word which is the name of 
that aggr^te, in which all the other aggregates of the 
nest to which it belongs are contained and included, has 
no genus which is superior to it : it is, therefore, in its 
nature incapable of receiving a definition ; meaning alwa)^ 
that mode of exposition which, in modem practice, seems 
to be universally understood by that name.^ 

Meantime the class of words which are in this sense of 
the word incapable of receiving exposition in that shape 
are among those in the instance of which the demand for 
exposition is the most imperious. For these then that 
mode of exposition is necessary to which, by the description 
of succedaneous modes of exposition, reference has just 
been made, and of which an account will presently be 
endeavoured to be rendered.* 

Yet of these words which are all of them incapable of 
receiving a definition, in effect definitions are very gener- 
ally, not to say universally, wont to be given with a degree 
of unconcern and confidence not inferior to that with 
which the operation is attended when the subject upon 
which it is performed is with the strictest propriety 
susceptible of operation in that mode. 

^ An excellent illustration of definition, in contradistinction to other 
modes of exposition, is afforded by the characteristic phrases of writers 
on the physical sciences, in which those characters alone are given 
which are nsesssory to distinguish the species from all others in the 
same genus ; or, in other words, which consHtut* the species. All 
other properties, the knowledge of which may assist the learner in the 
formation of the idea he is intended to receive, being referred to 
d4Scripti<m—ol which I shall speak further on. 

A great light would be thrown on the pnenmat(dogical branches of 
science were the like exactness to be given to the definition of words 
in use, wherever definition may be employed with advantage. In the 
case of aU terms of very gene^ import, it will be found much more 
useful to ocmsider them as genera generalissima and expound them by 
other means ; but when once the import of these genera is fixed, 
definition should be applied to. and persevered in to the greatest extent 
possible. The advantage of this will appear in a clearer li^t when 
1 speak of methodizatioa, an operatton witii which d^niticn is intimately 
connected. 

« See Section 8. 
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7. Of ExposUioH by Paraphrasis, with its Subsidiary Opera- 
tions, vis. Phraseoplerosis and Archetypation 

I. EXPLANATION OF THESE MODES OF EXPOSITION, AND 
OF THE CASE IN WHICH THEY ARE NECESSARY 

Parai^irasis is that mode of exposition which is the 
only instructive mode where the thing expressed, being 
the name of a fictitious entity, has not any superior in the 
scale of logical subaltemation. 

Connected, and that necessarily, with paraphrasis, is 
an operation for the designation of which the word 
Phraseoplerosis {i.e. the filling up of the phrase) may be 
employed. 

By the word paraphrasis may be designated that sort 
of exposition which may be afforded by transmuting into 
a proposition, having for its subject some real entity, a 
proposition which has not for its subject any other than 
a fictitious entity. 

Nothing has no properties. A fictitious entity, being, 
as this its name imports — ^being, by the very supposition 
— a mere nothing, cannot of itself have any properties : 
no proposition by which any property is ascribed to it 
can, therefore, be, in itself and of itself, a true one ; nor, 
therefore, an instructive one. Whatsoever of truth is 
capable of belonging to it cannot belong to it in any 
other character than that of the representative — of the 
intended and supposed equivalent and adequate suc- 
cedaneum — of some {xoposition having for its subject 
some real entity. 

Of any such fictitious entity, or fictitious entities, the 
real entity with which the import of their respective 
appellatives is connected, and on the import of which 
their import depends, may be termed the real source, 
efficient cause, or (xmnecting prindide. 

In every proposition by which a |»'operty or affection 
of any kind is ascribed to an entity of any kind, real or 
fictitious, three parts or members are necessarily either 
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expressly or virtually iacladed, viz. (i) A subject, being 
the name of the real or fictitious raitity in question; 

(2) A predicate by which is d^ignated ^e propoly or 
affection attribute or ascribed to that subject; and 

(3) The copula, or sign of the act of the mind by which 
the attribution or ascription is performed. 

By the sort of proposition here in question, viz. a 
proposition which has for its subject some fictitious 
entity, and for its jHredicate the name of an attribute 
attributed to that fictitious entity, some sort of image — 
the image of some real action or state of things — ^in 
every instance is presented to the mind. This image 
may be termed the archetype, emblem, or archetypal 
image appertaining to the fictitious proposition of which 
the name of the characteristic fictitious entity constitutes 
apart. . 

In so far as of this emblematic image indication is 
given, the act or operation by which such indication is 
given may be termed Archefypation. 

To a considerable extent Archetypation — i.e. the origin 
of the psychological in some physical idea — ^is often, in 
a manner, lost ; its ph3rsical marks being more or less 
obliterated by tte frequency of its use on psychological 
ground, while it is little, if at all, in use on the original 
ph}rsical ground. 

Such psycholc^cal exfxessions, of which, as above, the 
physical origin is lost, are the most commodious for 
psychological use. Why ? — ^Because in proportion as it 
is put out of sight, two psychological expr^ons, derived 
from two disparate and incongruous physical sources, are 
capable of being conjoined without bringing the incongruity 
to view. 

When the exjnession appUed to a psychological purpose 
is one of which the ph3rsical origin remains still prominent 
and conspicuous, it presents itself to view in the character 
of a figurative expression ; for instance, a metaphor. 
Carried for any considerable length through its connexions 
and dependencies, the metaphor becomes an all^ry — 
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a figure of speech, the unsuitableness of which, to serious 
and instructive discourse, is generally recognized. But 
the great inconvenience is that it is seldom that for 
any considerable length of time, if any, the phj^cal 
idea can be moulded and adapted to the psychological 
purpose. 

In the case of a fictitious proposition which, for the 
exposition of it, requires a paraphrasis, having for its 
subject a real entity (which paraphrasis, when exhibited, 
perfcams, in relation to the name of the fictitious subject, 
the same sort of office which, for the name of a real 
entity, is performed by a definition of the ordinary 
stamp, viz., a definition per genus et differentiam), the 
name forms but a part of the fictitious proposition for 
the explanation of which the sort of proposition having 
for its subject a real entity is, in the cl^racter of a 
paraiffiiastically-exp>ository proposition, required. To 
compose and constitute such a proposition as shall be 
ripe and qualified for the receiving for itself, and thereby 
for its subject, an exposition by paraphrasis, the addition 
of other matter is required, viz. besides the name of the 
subject, the name of the predicate, together with some 
sign performing the office of the copula ; the operation 
by udiich this completion of the phrase is performed, 
may be termed phraseoplerosis. 

Phraseoplerosis is thus another of the operations con- 
nected with, and subservient to, the main or principal 
operation, paraphrasis. 

2. EXEMPLIFICATION IN THE CASE OF THE FICTITIOUS 
ENTITY, OBUGATION 

For exposition and explanation of Paraphrasis, and of 
the other modes connected with it and subsidiary to it, 
that which presents itself as the most instructive of all 
examples which the nature of the case affords is that 
whidi is afforded by the group of ethical fictitious entities, 
viz. Obligations, rights, and the other advantages depen- 
dent on obligation. 
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The fictitious entities which compose this group have 
all of them, for their real source, one and the same sort 
of real entity, viz. sensation ; the word being taken in 
that sense in which it is significative not merely of per- 
ception but of perception considered as productive of 
pain alone, of pleasure alone, or of both. 

Pain (it is here to be observed) may have for its equiva- 
lent, loss of pleasure ; pleasure, again, may have for its 
equivalent, exemption from pain. 

An obligation (viz. the obligation of conducting himself 
in a certain manner) is incumbent on a man (i.e. is spoken 
of as incumbent on a man) in so far as, in the event of 
his failing to conduct himself in that manner, pain, or 
loss of pleasure, is considered as about to be experienced 
by him.^ 

In this exc^pple — 

1. The ex]^nend, or say the word to be expoimded, 
is an obligation. 

2. It being the name not of a real, but only of a fictitious 
entity, and that fictitious entity not having any superior 
genus, it is considered as not susceptible of a definition 
in the ordinary shape, per genus et differentiam, but only 
of an exposition in the way of paraphrasis. 

3. To fit it for receiving exposition in this shape, it is 
in the character of the subject of a proposition, by the 
help of the requisite complements, made up into a ficti- 
tious proposition. These complements are (i) the pre- 
dicate, incumbent on a man ; (2) the copula is : and of 
these, when thus added to the name of the subject, viz. 
obligation, the fictitious proposition which requires to be 
expounded by paraphrasis, viz. the proposition. An 
obligation is incumbent on a man, is comiX)sed. 

4. Taking the name of the subject for the basis, by the 
addition of this predicate, incumbefU on a man, and the 
copula is, the phrase is completed — the op)eration called 

^ It is, however, only in so fu: as a man is aware of the probability 
that in the event in question the unpleasant consequence m question 
will befall him, that the bUigation can possess any probability of 
proving an efiecthre one. 
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pkraswpierosit, *.«. completion of the phrase, is per- 
formed. 

5. The source of the explanation thus given by para- 
phrasis is the idea of eventual sensation, as expressed by 
the naiDK of the different and opposite modes of sensation 
— ^viz. pain and pleasure, with their respective equivalents 
— and the designation of the event on the happening of 
vhich such sensation is considered as being about to take 
place. 

6. For the formation of the variety of fictitious pro- 
positions of which the fictitious entity in question, viz. 
obligation, or an obligation, is in use to constitute the 
subject, the emblematical, or archet3rpal image, is that 
of a man l3dng down, with a heavy b<xiy pressing upon 
him ; to wit, in such sort as either to prevent him from 
acting at all, or so ordering matters that iJ^ so it be that 
he does act, it camnot be in any other direction or manner 
than the direction or manner in question — ^the direction 
or manner requisite. 

The several distinguishable sources from any or all of 
which the pain and pleasure constitutive of the obligation 
in question may be expected to be received — viz. the 
several sanctions, distinguished by the names of the 
ph3rsical sanction, the popular, or moral, sanction, the 
political (including the legal) sanction, and the relig- 
ious sanction — these particulars belong to another part 
of the field, and have received explanation in another 
place.^ 

To that other place it also belongs to bring to view the 
causes by which the attention and perception of mankind 
have to so great an extent been kept averted from the 
only true a^ intelligible source of obligation — ^from the 
only true and intelligible explanation of its nature, as 
thus indicated. 

On the exposition thus given of the term obligatimi 
may be built those other expositions of which it will form 
the basis, viz. of rights, quasi-rights or advantages 

^ See PfimdplM of MoraU emi LogMoHo*. Cbt^>ter IlL 
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analogous to rights, and thdr respective modifications, 
as well as of the several modifications of which the ficti- 
tious entity, obligation, is itself susceptible. 

8. 0 / Modes of Exposition subsidiary to Definition and 
Paraphrasis 

1. Synonymation. Indication of some other word or 
words, the import of which coincides or agrees with the 
term to be expounded, more or less correctly. 

The use to be derived from the emplo5unent of s5mony- 
mation consists in maximizing the number of the persons 
by whom conception, clear of obscurity and ambiguity 
and incorrectness, may on each occasion be collected 
from the several expressions. 

It is not, however, without great danger of error that 
any two words can be stated as synonymous. 

2. Antithesis. Indication of some other word, or words, 
the import of which is opposite to that of the word in 
question. 

3. Illustration. Bringing to view some word or words, 
by which, in any one or more of the above ways or in 
any other way or ways, light may be thrown upon the 
import of the word in question, i.e. the import of it may, 
in some way or other, be rendered clearer — i.e. more 
surely clear as well of obscurity as of ambiguity. 

4. Exemplification. Indication of some incfividual, or 
of some lesser aggregate, as being included in the name of 
the aggregate in question. 

Without any difierence, or at any rate without any 
difference worth remarking, all these subsidiary modes of 
exposition seem capable of being applied with equal 
propriety and utility, whether the main mode of exposi- 
tion be in the form of a definition or in the form of a 
paraphrasis. 

5. is a detailed exposition of those properties 

the exhibition of which is not necessary in to 

distinguiUi the object in question from all such which 
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are not designated by the same name. It may, accordingly, 
be more and more am|^e to an indefinite degree. A 
definition is a concise description, a description is an 
enlarged definition. 

Description may be considered as referring to an 
individual, in vdiich case it may be termed individual 
description ; or as referring to the name of a collective 
entity, in which case it may be termed specific. 

The differences, in use and importance, between indi- 
vidual and collective description are analogous to those 
which distinguish the corresponding operations of individ- 
uation and definition. Definition applies to an indefinite 
number of individuals connected together only by those 
properties exhibited by that operation ; and therefore, 
by means of it, whensoever any individual is brought to 
view, a decision may be formed whether it does or does 
not belong to the aggregate in question. The individual 
characterized by individuation is unique ; being unique, 
every property described as belonging to him must have 
belonged to him at the time and place of his individuation ; 
but the greater the number of properties enumerated, the 
less chance is there of their aggregate being possessed in 
common by other individuals, or of their not having 
undergone any change other than such as may be accoimted 
for, and calculated upon, dining the change from the 
time and place fixed by tte individuation. Description, 
therefore, though itself uncertain as to answering the 
purpose intended, is the only mode of exposition which 
can efficiently be adopted in such cases. 

6. Parallelism is the pointing out of certain particular 
jnoperties of a thing, with a view to the showing the 
resemblance it has to some other thing. Its use is to 
resolve any doubts which may arise, either from imperfect 
conception or imperfect expression, whether the object in 
question does or does not belong to the class of objects 
expounded. 

Comparison is an act by which Distinction and Parallel- 
ism may be indifferently carried on. 
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7. Enutneration is the exhibiting the nature of the class 
of things characterized by any name, by bringing to view 
the names of certain subordinate sorts of things or even 
certain individual things which it is meant to signify. It 
may be complete or incomplete. 

Enumeration is arithmetical or S3rstematical. S}^em- 
atical enumeration is by division, or rather is accompanied 
with, and performed by division. It is the gathering up 
and naming of the parts which result from the division of 
the whole. 

8. Ampliation is the declaring concerning any word that 
it has been, or that it is intended that it should be, 
understood to have a more extensive meaning than, 
on certain occasions, people, it is supposed, might be 
likely to attribute to it; that is, to cmnprehend such 
and such objects over and above those objects which 
they, it is supposed, would be apt to understand it to 
comprehend. 

9. Restriction is the declaring concerning any word that 
it has been, or that it is intended it should be, understood 
not to have so extensive a meaning as, on certain occasions, 
people, it is supposed, might be likely to attribute to it ; 
that is, not to comprehend such and such objects of the 
number of these which they (it is supposed) would be apt 
to imderstand it to compr^end. 

9. Distinction and Disambiguation what ? — in what 
Cases employed 

Distinction, or real Antithesis, is the pointing out of 
certain particular properties of a thing, with the view 
of showing its dissimilarity to some other particular thing 
with which it is apprehended it may be confounded in 
such maimer as to be deemed either the same with it, or 
more similar to it than it is in reality. 

Distinction precedes division in the scale ; distinction 
exhibits the relation of the object to the equally ample 
objects, its congeners — division breaks it down into its 
component species ; distinction is a fragment of a sup- 
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posed {Mneoeding division of an amider tenn, bearing the 
ratio of a genns to that in question. 

Disambiguation is distinction applied to words. 

Such is the imperfection of language ; instances are 
numerous in which the same words have the same audible 
with their attendant visible signs ; and, in the same 
language, have been employed to designate objects that 
have nothing in common. 

Be the word what it may, if so it be that it is wont 
to be employed in more senses than one, between or 
among which no coincidence either total or partial is 
perceptible — when, at the same time, while by one person 
it is received in one soise, by another person it is received 
in another different sense — an operation, necessarily pre- 
liminary to definition, is distinction or disambiguation ; 
in other words, when so it happens that the word in 
question has been employed in the character of a sign for 
the designation of several objects, insomuch that, without 
further explanation, it may happen to it to be taken as 
indicative of one object, when, by the author of the 
discourse, it was meant to be indicative, not of that, but 
of a different one, what for the exclusion of such mis- 
conception may every now and then be necessary is — 
an intimation, making known which of all these several 
objects the word is, in the case in question, meant to 
designate, and what other, or others, it is not meant to 
designate.* 

Take, for example, the English word Church ; this 
En glish word is uniformly considered and employed as 
the correct and complete representative of the Latin 
word Ecdesia, which, in other letters somewhat different 
in appearance, serves for the designation of the same 
sound as the correspondent Greek word ; in French, 
Eglise. 

I. Among the Greeks, in its original acceptation, 

1 by acddent and witbont analogy ; multisensaal. by 

teaaon oi analogy nnder one or other of these heads, may all the 
cases in which it can happen to a word to stand in need of iittinction 
be oomprisiBd. 
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Ecclesia was empdoyed to signify an assembly of any 
kind ; it was manifestly from the union of two words 
which signified to call out, viz. for the purpose of a 
joint meeting, and more particularly of a joint meeting 
for a public, for a political purpose. 

2. Thence, among such of the first Qiristians whose 
language was Greek, it came to signify, in particular, 
such assemblies as were held by these religionists, as 
such, whether for the purpose of devotion or conjunct 
economical management. ' 

3. In an association of this kind there was commonly, 
at least, one member whose occupation consisted in 
taking the lead in their common exercises of divine 
worship, and by the exposition of that book, or collec- 
tion of books, which, by all of them, was recognized as 
constituting the stand^d of their faith and action, to 
administer instruction to the rest. The operations thus 
performed being considered as serviceable, with reference 
to the persons at whose desire they were performed, the 
persons by whom they were performed were, accordingly, 
sometimes designate, in consideration of such their 
services, ministers, the Latin word for servants ; some- 
times, in consideration of their age. Presbyters, from the 
Greek word for Elders, i.e. for men of any description 
when advanced in age (from which word Presbyter, the 
French word Presire and the English word Priest ) ; 
sometimes in consideration of their acting as overseers 
or overlookers — overlooking and overseeing, in relation 
to deportment, the behaviour of their disciples, the 
members of the association at large, Episcopi, whence 
the EnghA word Bishop. 

In process of time, those members of the assodatioa 
whose occupation, originally with or without pay, con- 
sisted. on the occasion in question, in acting as the 
servants of all came to act as rulers over the members at 
large, at first on this or that particular occasion, at length 
upon all occasions. 

At this time, besides the other senses of which mentkm 
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will require to be made presently, the word Church came 
to signify, according to the purpose which, by those who 
were employing it it was designed to serve, three very 
different assemblages of persons : viz. (i) The whole body 
of the persons thus governed ; (2) The whole body of W 
persons thus employed in the government of the rest^ 
and (3) The all-comprehensive body, or grand tol^t 
composed of governed and governors taken together. ■ 

When the persons in question were to be spoken /ont 
the character of jiersons bound to pay obedience, tlin or 
the word Church was meant to be designate -l^thttial is 
ordinate subject-members of the association’ ^ p)erson 
the subject many. When ^e persons in quesr^^ 'ived 
be spoken of in the character of persons tor^;§^\A 
others were bound to pay obedience, then 
word were designated the ruling Jew. W^e ^ 
purpose of securing in favour of both parties, of a s^xjcially 
of the ruling few, the affections of respect anh fear, then 
would the import of the word open itself, and to such an 
extent as to include under one denomination the two 
parties whose situations and interests were thus 
opposite. 

4. From designating, first, the act of calling together 
an assembly, then the assembly composed of all persons, 
and no other than all persons, actually assembled together 
at one and the same time in a particular place, and then 
all the |>ersons who were regarded as entitled so to 
assemble at that place, it came also to be employed to 
designate the place itself at or in which such assembly 
was wont to be held ; the plau consisting of the soil, the 
portion of the earth’s surface, on which, for containing 
and protecting the assembly from the occasional injuries 
of the weather, a building was erected, and such building 
itself when er^ed. 

Such as above beii^ the purpose for which the sort of 
building in question was erected, viz. the pa3ring homage 
to God, God, although present at all times in all places, was 
r^iarded as being in a more particular manner present at and 
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in all places of this sort ; attentive to whatsoever was 
passing at aU other places, bnt stiU more attentive td 
whatsoever was passing in these places, 
k Being thus as it were the dwelling-places of Gkxi, these 
faces became to the members of the association objects 
bf particular awe and reverence, of a mixture of respect 
and terror — they became, in one word, holy ; whereupon 
by an easy and insensible transition, this mixture of 
respect and terror came to extend itself to, upon, and to 
the benefit of, the class of persons in whose hands was 
reposed the management of whatsoever was done in these 
holy places : holy functions made holy places, holy places 
and functions made holy persons. 

On the score of beauty, admiration ; on the score of 
kindness and tenderness, love ; on the score of fitness for 
domestic management and rule, respect : these afiections 
are in use to find their joint object in the character or 
relation designated by the word mother. Admiration, love, 
and respect, on the one part ; all these are on the other 
part so many instruments of governance. The servants of 
the subject many had their assemblies for acting in such 
their capacity, and seeming to themselves the faculty of 
continuing so to do. Of these assemblies, the members 
were some young, some middle-aged, some elderly men. 
Upon contemplating themselves altogether in the mirror 
of rhetoric, it was foimd that of all these males put 
together was composed one beautiful female, the worthy 
object of the associated affections of admiration, love, and 
respect — the Holy Mother Church. 

Besides this, this holy female was seen to possess a still 
greater quantity of holiness than could have entered into 
the composition of the aggregate mass of holiness composed 
of the separate holiness of the several holy males of which 
she was composed, had they not in the above-mentioned 
holy place been thus assembled and met together. By 
ordinances issued by this holy female, a greater and surer 
measure of admiration, respect, and consequent obedience, 
was obtained than would have been obtained by the 
G 
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assembly in its plain and original character of an assembly 
of males, notwithstanding all their holiness. 

By this combination thus happily accompli^ed. an 
effect no less felicitous and convenient than it was holy, 
was produced ; in the holy compound, while all the 
perfections of which both sexes are susceptible were fomid 
united, all imperfection, as if by chemical precipitation, 
were found to have been excluded. The holy men might, 
notwithstanding their holiness, have remained fallible ; 
the Holy Mother was found to be infallible. Her title to 
implicit confidence, and its naturally inseparable con- 
sequence implicit obedience, became at once placed upon 
the firmest ground, and raised to the highest pitch. 

Great is the scandal, great to all well-disposed eyes the 
offence, if to her own children, or any of them, a mother 
has been an object of contempt ; proportioned to the 
enormity of the offence is the indication of all we£- ^ 
disposed spectators, the magnitude of the punish^-^* ' 
which they are content to see inJSicted on the score 
and the alacrity with which they are ready to conctKo 
promoting the infliction of such punishment. N® 

How much more intense that indignation, should I 
such indignity be offered to that holy character — shC , 

her servants or even her ordinances be violated. FlouP» ‘ 
from the maternity of this holy, this sat%ciified, this sa^ed 
character — ^to all ^ese epithets the same venerated import 
belongs ; they deserve the same respect : how convenient 
and useful the result ! 

When an edifice of the holy class has been erected and 
duly consecrated, proportioned to the holiness, the 
sanctity, the sacredCss bestowed upon it in and by its 
consecration, is the enmmity of any offence by which it 
has been profaned and its sanctity violated. 

When, again, an edifice of the holy class has been 
erectoi and duly consecrated, the more sumptuous, the 
more magnificent, the more lofty, the nune admirable, 
the more venerabte the structure, the greater the calamity, 
the wider the ruin, the more intense the dx>ck ariang 
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from its being subverted, the more intolerable the appre- 
hension of the danger of its being subverted, the more 
intense and imjdacable the indignation excited towards 
and pointed against all persons regarded or considered as 
capable of being the authors or promoters of so shocking 
a catastropkhe. 

Already has been seen the advantage derivable and 
derived by and to the rulers of the Qiurch, themselves 
being that Church, by the creation of a Church capable 
of being violated. 

Here may now be seen the advantage producible and 
produced by and to the same rulers of the Chiuch from 
the creation of a Church, themselves being that Church, 
capable of being subverted. 

By any unholy person is this holy will in any paurticular 
opposed or threatened to be opposed — ^that same sacri- 
legious, unholy, profane, unbelieving mfidel, miscreant, 
reprobate person is already a violator, and, in intention, 
a subverter of the Church, worthy of all indignation, all 
horror, all punishment, all vengeance, which it is in the 
power of any dutiful and worthy son of the Chmch to 
contribute to pour down upon his devoted head. 

In the above example may be seen an instance of 
that impracticability which is liable to have place — ^the 
impracticability of exhibiting a definition of the term in 
question, where the import of the term is such that, 
antecedently to any such operation, a division of the 
contents of such its import require to be made — its 
imports being in such sort compound and diverse that 
no one exposition, which shall at the same time be com- 
plete and correct, can be given of it. 

In the particular instance here in question, although 
before any correct definition could be given it was 
necessary that an apt division should be made, yet, 
when once such division has been made, the need of any 
ulterior exposition in the shape of a definition may, 
perhaps, be seen or supposed to be, pxetty effectually 
superseded; other instances might, peihaps. be found 
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in which such ulterior exposition mig^t still be 
requisite. 

Beard. Do you mean the beard of a man ? Beard I 
Do 3 rou mean the beard of a plant ? — ^for example, barley 
or wheat. By these questions division is already made ; 
and then for the instruction of any one to whom (he 
being acquainted with other sorts of wheat) it had not 
happened to him to have heard of the sort called bearded 
wheat, some sort of an exposition, in the shape of a 
definition, might be necessary. 

In the above instance the imports, how widely and 
materially soever different, might, however, be seen to 
be connected with each other by a jHinciple or chain of 
association. But the more important, especially in respect 
of practical purposes, the difference is, as also, the more 
liable the several senses are to be mistaken for each 
other — and that which, in one sense, is not true, however 
in another sense it may be true, to be understood in the 
sense in which it is not true — ^the more material is it that 
whatsoever distinction has place should be brought to 
light, and held up to view. 

In all matters relative to the Church in so far as con- 
cerns the interests of the members of the Church, the 
good of the Church ought to be the object pursued in 
preference to any other. By each of two persons this 
proposition may, with perfect sincerity, have been sub- 
scribed. But according as to the word Church, the one 
or other of two very different, and in respect of practical 
consequences, opposite imports, has been aimexed, their 
conduct may, on every occasion, be with perfect con- 
sistency exactly opposite; one meaning by the word 
church the subject many — the other, by the same word, 
the ruling few. 

At the same time, the number of pronounceable changes 
of which the letters of the alphabet are susceptible bemg, 
how ample soever, not altogether unlimit^, instances 
cannot but have place in which to one and the same 
word divers imports, altogether unintenxmnected by any 
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such bond of association, may have happened to be 
attached. 

Many, however, are the instances in which, of two or 
more in appearance widely different imports, the con- 
nexion, though real, may not be generally perceptible. 

In French, by one and the same word, worms and 
verses are designated. Between two objects so widely 
dissimilar in any mind would there have existed any 
principle of connexion ? — ^Possibly not : in this instance 
possibly no such connexion has had place ; but neither 
is the contraiy impossible. The French vers is from the 
Latin ver^s a verse ; but, in Latin, vermes is the name 
of a worm ; in the same language verto is ' to turn ’ : 
and, who can say but that of versus and vermes, this verb 
verto may have been the common root. Tread upon 
a worm and it will turn ”, says an English proverb ; 
and, in the construction of verses, how much of turning 
the stock of words of which the language is composed 
requires is no secret to any person by whom a copy of 
verses has ever been made or read, 

10. Modes of Exposition employed by the Aristotelians 

In the preceding sections we have seen what the species 
of discourse, called an exposition, is, and of what modi- 
fications it is susceptible. Of some of these no conception 
appears to have been entertained by the Aristotelians. 
Others, it will now be seen, have been noticed by them, 
and stand comprised imder ^e head of definitio, definition. 

Of these modes, by far the most important is the one 
styled in the language of ancient L(^c, definitio per genus 
et differentiam. 

It consists in an indication given of a certain class of 
objects to which the object in question is declared to 
belong — ^that class being designated by a denomination 
styled a generic name. But the case being such that the 
object in question is not the only object which belongs 
to that class, some mark is at the gam^ fjmp attached as 
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indicative of some {nnperty which is possessed by the 
object in question, and not possessed by any other in- 
dividual or sub-class of objects included in that same class.* 

Here, then, it may be seen already to what a d^ee the 
ancient L<^c — ^for these 2000 years the only Logic — has 
in this by far the most useful track of it, the tactic branch, 
been all this while deficient. Its defectiveness of arrange- 
ment forms a sort of counterpart to its defectiveness in 
respect of argument, as examined in its list of Fallacies.* 

To objects in general the system of division has never 
yet been applied, though, towards exhibiting the in- 
definite chain of divisions, one other advance, it is true, 
had been made by the ancient Logic. This advance 
consists in the use of the term genus generalissimum. By 
this term intimation, how obscure soever, was given of 
these links — of the three highest links in this chain. By 
the term genus generalissimum was designated the first 
class; by the genus which was not the genus genera- 
lissimum, but of narrower extent and comprised within 
it, the next class ; and, by the term species, a class which 
was to the genus what the genus was to the ges^us genera- 
lissimum — a bi-sub-class. 

Assigning the appropriate genus being one of the two 
operations included in the idea of a definition, according 
to this exclusively common acceptation of the word, the 
consequence was that whatsoever names were of such 
sort that no genus, in the import of which the classes 
respectively indicated by them were contained, was 
afforded by the language in use, of the words so cir- 
cumstanced no such exposition as a definition, properly 
so called, could be furnished. 

Susceptible of receiving a definition, in this usual and 
indeed only sense of the word definition, a term caimot be, 

* Here, by tbe by, we have two rob-rlaMfe formed by the division 
of any one claas ; of the one class in question, whatever it be. But 
as class is divisible into two classes, say, sab-rlasses ; so may each 
of these sub-classes be divided each into two bi-sub-classes, each 
bi-snb-claas into tri-su^-classes, and so on without end. 

* See Book of FaUaeiu, Inti^nctioa, aectioa a. 
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unless it belong to and form a step in some assignable 
scale of aggr^tes, related to each other in the way of 
logical subaltemation. 

This word definition has, in many cases, been used as 
the collective designation for all modes of exposition. 
Sanderson does not, however, appear to have fallen into 
this error ; he always using definitio alone as the name of 
the genus and definitio per genus et differentiam, as the 
name of the particular species. In the foregoing chapter 
his example in this respect has not been followed, both 
on account of the difficulty there would be in finding a 
more appropriate single-worded denomination for the 
species, and on account of the more expressive nature of 
the word exposition as the name of the genus. 

The Bishop has certainly not succeeded so well in the 
very first exposition he had occasion to give. In his 
chapter on the subject of the very word definition} 
Definitio, he says, est definiti explicatio. And what, we 
may ask, is explicatio ? The answer might with equal 
clearness be : Explicatio est expiicati definitio. The words 
employed are sjmonymous ; and the one as easy to be 
understood as the other. Not one of the rules of ex- 
position laid down on the next page are followed in this 
case ; in fact, no new idea is at aU conveyed. If any 
tolerably correct conception can be formed of what he 
meant by definitio, it must be gathered from the subse- 
quent enumeration of its species, and not from the 
jxx>fessed exposition. 

His first division of the subject nearly coincides with 
its division into the exposition of words alone, and of 
objects connected with words ; but he falls into an error 
by giving to the results of this division the designations 
of definitio nominis and definitio rei ; every exposition 
being the exposition of a name, the difference consisting 
in this — ^that in one case we consider the name alone, in 
the other, the object in conjunction with that name 
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without which we cannot speak, nor perhaps think, of 
any fictitious entity, or of any real one, which is not 
present to our perception. 

I No moition is made of exposition by representation — 
the <mly mode that can be employed where the parties 
in question have no common language. 

The division of deJinUio nominis would appear to com- 
prehend the modes of translation and etymologizaiion, 
whilst dejinitxo roi may have been intended to mark the 
distinction made above into necessary and subsidiary 
modes of exposition ; by the first, such properties only 
being exhibited as are necessary for exact exposition ; 
by the latter, other properties being presented to view 
for the purpose of facilitating comprehension. Exposition 
by paraphrasis, for want of a due conception of its nature, 
is put into the latter class ; the genera generalissima, and 
those fictitious entities to which that mode applies, being 
designated as things not susceptible of a perfect exposition. 
Of definition they certainly are not susceptible ; but the 
exposition of them by paraphrasis may be quite as perfectly 
applied as definition to real entities. 

Of modes of description, the enumeration, or rather 
exemplification, is very imperfect. The first and last 
examples are alone applicable. Frui est nti cum voluptaU, 
is a definition ; Sol est mundi ocuius belongs to archetypa- 
tion ; Frigus cst absentia caloris is mere translation. 

The four canones definitionis correspond with the four 
{xoperties desirable in discourse : — 

I. Definiiio verbis propriis, perspicuis, usiiatis, et ab omni 
ambiguitate liberis, exprimatur refers to clearness of ex- 
pression ; NihU contineai superflui, to conciseness ; Nihil 
iesU, to completeness ; Sit adequata definUio to correctness. 
How far the author has himself followed these roles has 
already appeared in an instance derived from this chapter. 

The modus investigandi rerum definitiones, detailed in 
the fifth paragra{di, are sources of classification and belong 
to that head. His division of Definitio, lib. HI. cap. i6, 
refers also to that subject. 



VI.— LANGUAGE AS A SIGN-SYSTEM i 

Relation as between Archetype and Type, with their 
respective Synonyms and Modification 

When any two psychical real 'entities, any two ideas — 
\iidiether perceptions, remembrances, or factitious mental 
images — ^have, either at the same instant, or at two 
contiguous or nearly contiguous instants, been present to 
the mind, each of them (such is the effect of this con- 
junction, however transient) acquires in the event of its 
reappearance a tendency to draw forth and introduce 
the other ; and the more frequently the conjunct appear- 
ance is repeated the more apt, cceteris paribus, is this 
tendency or probability to ripen into actuality. 

This tendency is equal and mutual ; and, forasmuch as 
when consider^ in this most simple point of view, the 
two objects thus associated present not any points of 
difference by which either can be distinguished from the 
other, they are not, while considered in this point of 
view and no other, susceptible of different names. 

When in respect of order of time, any difference between 
the two has place, in this difference may be found (it 
might be supposed) matter sufficient to serve as the 
ground for the formation of a difference in respect of 
name. But inmunerable are the instances in which no 
difference in point of time can be found to have place ; 
and even when a difference of this sort might perhaps 
be observable, to such a degree is it fugitive and question- 
able as to be alt(^ether incapable of affording any per- 
manent and siiffident practical ground for a permanent 
difference in respect of name. 

At the same time, so it is that, for the two ideas in a 


* [Wor**, Vol. VIII, pp. 331-a.] 
los 
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pair of ideas thus associated, two different names, and 
those- employed throughout a laige portion of the field of 
thought, have been |Ht>vided. 

To the possibihty of putting to any kind of use this 
difference in respect of name, some difference in r^pect 
of nature was an indispensable requisite. Of this necessary 
difference, a source was found in the order of importance. 
For designating the object regarded as superior in the 
scale of importance the word archetype, or thing signified, 
was emplo3red ; for the other, the words sign and type. 

In so far as any importance is considered as belonging 
to both, and if to both, in so far as any difference is 
considered as having place in their respective degrees of 
relative importance, that to which the highest degree is 
ascribed will be considered and spoken of as the archet3rpe, 
or thing signified ; that to which no more than an inferior 
degree of importance, or what is, perhaps, more common, 
no importance at all is regarded as belonging, will be 
spoken of ais the type or sign. 

If, while importance is considered as belonging to 
both, no difference of level is considered as having place 
between their respective situations in the scale of im- 
portance, either may be considered as possessing the 
charact^ of archetype, or thing signified in relation to the 
other, vdiich in that case will be considered as operating 
in the character of type — performing the function of t3q)e 
or sign. 

In so far as no degree of importance is regarded as 
bekmging to either of them, no source of denomination 
can in t]^t case be found for either of them ; neither 
ol them presenting any {netension to the character of 
aidi^ype, neither of them is capable of being designated 
by denmninations as t^t of type. 

the cooditkni requi^ to the establishment of this 
oonlnnction hdng so extremely simple, and such as m 
titeaXtara of thh^oazumt but be of continually repeated 
aodfemom, hsman dedgn, cannot but have been 

•'■Bpjiwiy to the sxBmpMficatioQ of it 
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But if, even without design, *.«. an exertion of the will 
applying itself to that purpose, it be capable of takmg 
place, much more is it with and by design. 

Of the production of this effect by design, language, in 
all its various forms, is the most extensive exemplification ; 
within the field of its operation, almost all other exempli- 
fications are included. 

In the case of language taken in the aggregate — the 
aggregate, composed of ideas or other psychical entities, 
capable of being expressed by language, being considered 
as constituting the aggregate archet5rpe or thing signified ; 
the aggregate of the soimds employed for that purpose, 
constitute, with reference to it, the aggregate type or 
sign ; this aggregate type or sign being considered as the 
archetype, the aggregate of the images which, imder the 
name of letters, are employed for the designation of 
those sounds, constitutes with reference to the aggregate 
of those same sounds, the aggregate type or sign. 

Symbol, index, indication, token, badge — the ideas 
attached respectively to these words, are so many modifi- 
cations of the idea attached to the word sign. 

Though in the nature of the case, as above, no object 
of perception be incapable of being, in the character of 
t5pe or sign, made to serve for bringing to the mind's 
view any other, yet, by reason of their natural permanence, 
or capacity for permanence, the signs most naturally and 
frequently applied to this purpose are of the visible class. 

So extensive and, considered in its totality, so adequate 
to the purpose of d^gnation is the collection of signs of 
which language is composed that any other sign or lesser 
aggregate of signs, to which on any occasion it happens 
to be applied to any part of the same purpose, is con- 
sidered in no other light than that of a substitute to that 
supremely useful instrument. 




Part II 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


I.— MOTION, REST, AND RELATIVITY » 

All bodies we are acquainted with, it is universally agreed, 
are comp>ounds, as it were, of solid matter and empty 
space. All bodies, viz. the ultimate particles of solid 
matter which enter into their composition, are separated 
by intervals of space, in which no matter at all, at any 
rate none that we have any acquaintance with, is con- 
tained. To the different distances at which, in different 
states of its existence, the component particles of the 
same body are placed, are owing, in some degree, the 
different textures of which it is susceptible, and which, 
\mder different circumstances, it exhibits to our senses. 

Take, for example, any mass of matter whatsoever : 
suppose an apple — the apple let it be from which Newton 
derived the first hint of the attraction of gravitation ; 
. . . the particles of solid matter of which this apple is 
constituted are each of them at a certain distance from 
each of the several others. How happens it that they are 
not more distant. What is the cause of such their pro- 
pinquity ? The necessary fiction above spoken of provides 
an answer and says : The attraction of cohesion is the cause 
by the operation of which they are thus kept together. 
How happens it that they are as distant as they are ? 
What is the cause of such their distance ? Here again 
steps in the same useful respondent, and answers : It is 
by mutual repnlsion that they are thus kept asunder. 

It is to distinguish it horn the attraction of gravity, 

^ [IForA*, Vol. VIII, pp. 129-30.] 
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of which inesently, that the attraction, termed the 
attraction of cohesion, has acquired that name. Of this 
species of attraction, repulsion, it has been seen, is the 
constant companion and antagonist ; each of the opposite 
and mutually balancing efif^ts have equal need of a 
fictitious cause. Repulsion is the generic name app^cable 
to other cases. Attraction of cohesion is a specific one. 
To match with this its antagonist, the particular species 
of repulsion here in question requires its specific name. 
Repulsion corresponding to the attraction of cohesion, 
let this be that specific name ; or rather, an appellation 
thus multitudinously worded being too cumbei^me for 
use, say, the repulsion of cohesion : and though taken by 
itself, and without explanation, the appellative would, 
upon the face of it, be self-contradictory, yet by this 
explanation, to which by its texture it would naturally 
point, it may perhaps be found not altogether unfit for 
use. Instead of this appellation, or for variety along 
with it, if for attraction of cohesion the appellation 
internal attraction, or intestine attraction, be employed ; 
for repulsion of cohesion, the term internal repulsion, or 
intestine repulsion, may he employed. 

In the Attraction of Gravity may be seen one of the 
fictitious entities to the operation of which, in the character 
of causes or sources, the birth of motion, howsoever 
modified, may, as far as we are acquainted with it, be 
referred. To the repulsion of cohesion, to this one simple 
cause, will, it is believed, be found referable, with equal 
propriety, the death of all these several motions ; which, 
at the conclusion of the conflict maintained by the various 
species of attraction, endowed with their several unequal 
degrees of force, remains — constituting the only force by 
idiich matter is retained in that state of composition 
above mentioned, which seems essential to its existence ; 
and by which the whole multitude of its particles are 
prevented from being crowded together into one mass. 

To account for the difierence of bodies in point of 
distance, a sort of nominal entity is feigned, to represent 
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the cause of it, and Motion is the name by which this 
imaginary cause is designated. Motion is thereupon 
considered (for such are the shifts that language is reduced 
to) as a sort of receptacle in which bodies are lodged ; 
they are accordingly said to be in motion, as a man is 
said to be tn a house. 

By laying out of consideration everything that concerns 
the particular nature of these bodies respectively ; every- 
thing, in a word, concerning them, but the difference 
between the distance or interval between them at the one 
time and the distance or interval between them at the 
other, we obtain the abstract idea, for the designation of 
which the word motion is employed. In speaking of it, 
we speak of it as if it were itself a substance : a hollow 
mass into which the body, the really and independently 
existing body, whatever it be and how vast soever it be, 
is capable of being put, and which is capable of being 
communicated to that body : and so in regard to bodies 
in any number. 

A philosopher, says the old Greek story, denying the 
existence of Motion, another, to refute him, got up and 
walked. Good for a practical joke, not so for a serious 
refutation. Of the existence of the faculty of locomotion 
the denier of the existence of motion was not less perfectly 
aware before the experiment than after it. What he 
denied was — not the universally exemidified, and univer- 
sally known, and acknowledged matter of fact that the 
same body is at one time in one place, at miother time in 
another, and in that sense the existence of motion — ^but 
the existence of any real entity corresponding to the 
appellation motion ; any entity real and distinct from 
the body or bodies in which the motion is said to have 
place. . . . 

Rest is the absence, non-existence, or negation of this 
imaginary receptacle. When, after observation taken of 
the two bodies in question, at two difierent points of 
time, no such difference of distance is found, they are 
said to have been during that length of time e8u:h of them 
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at rest. Rest is thus a sort of imaginary pillar— or anchor 
to in the English language, they are considered, oi 

at least spoken of, as being fastened. 

Enclosed in that receptacle, or fastened to this pillar 
or anchor — one or other is at every point of time the 
condition of every object to which the name of body has 
been attached. 

The truth is that, absolutely and properly speaking, in 
as far as observation and inference have extended, motion 
is the state or condition in which, at every point, every 
body is, and so for ever is likely to continue. R^t is not 
the state of our own sun, about which the planet that we 
inhabit moves. If a state of rest were predicable of 
an3rthing, it would be of the ideal point in the expanse 
of space, the cenirc of gravity, as it is called, about which 
the sun on the one part and the planets on the other 
are observed or supposed to turn. The observations and 
inferences thus applied, in the first instance, to our sun, 
have been extended to those other bodies to which, to 
Hictingnish them from those companions to our earth 
called planets, we give the name of fixed stars ; but 
which, determined as they have been by these observa- 
tions and these inferences, it has seemed good to our 
astronomers not to tie to the above-mentioned pillar 
but to put all together into the above-mentioned 
receptacle. 

So it is then, that, for the purposes of discourse, as 
well as of thought and action, the pillar is not less necessary 
to us than the receptacle. For this purpose, rest requires 
to be distinguished into absolute and relative. AW>lutely 
speaking, as above, no one body is at rest ; but on tl^ 
our little planet, the theatre of all our Uttle doings and 
sufreiings, bodies in abimdance are to be found, which, as 
between any two given points of time, having been at 
the same distance from each other, have, during these 
two points of time, together with the ^ole interval, if 
any, that has been between them, been at rest. Upmi 
the vihole, then, absolute rest is not exemplified any- 
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where ; but, on the surface of our planet, exemplifications 
of relative rest may be found ever5rwhere. These things 
considered, henceforward as often as rest is spoken of as 
having place, relative rest, and that alone, will be 
intended. 
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where ; but, on the surface of our planet, exemplifications 
of relative rest may be found everywhere. These things 
considered, henceforward as often as rgsi is spoken of as 
having place, relative rest, and that alone, will be 



II,— SUBSTANTIVE AND ADJECTIVE » 

Of the import of all the several sorts of conjugates 
actually existing and imaginable, the basis is the import 
of the noun-substantive. 

A noun-substantive is the name of some entity, real or 
fictitious. 

By a real entity, understand a substance — an object, 
the existence of which is made known to us by one or 
more of our five senses. A real entity is either a person 
or a thing, a substance rational, or a substance not rational. 

By a fictitious entity, understand an object, the ex- 
istence of which is feigned by the imagination — ^feigned 
for the imrpose of discourse — and which, when so formed, 
is spioken of as a real one. 

These sorts of fictitious entities may be classed in 
different ranks or orders, distinguished by their respective 
d^;rees of vicinity to the real one. 

First comes motion — ^fictitious entity of the first order. 
To speak of a motion, we are obliged to speak of it as if 
it were a substance. We say, he or it is ' in motion ’ ; 
thus speaking, we speak of a motion as if it were a place, 
a portion of space, and the person or thing situated in 
that place. 

The absence or negation of motion is rest ; we say tliat 
person or thing is at rest ; speaking thus, we speak of rest 
as being a sort of substance — suppose a tree or a stone — 
and the person or the thing as being in a state of con- 
tiguity or relation to it. 

Gmsidered with reference to our senses, every particle 
oi matter, perceived or perceptible at the time at which, 
or with reference to whidi it is considered, is either in a 
state of rncHoH or in a state of rest. 


» IWorlu. Vol. Vin, pp, 3a3-«.l 
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The state of rest is the negation of the state of motion. 
With reference to the same object, no partick of matter 
can therefore be in motion and at rest at the same time. 
To say that it is or can be, woiild be a self-contradictory 
proposition, resolvable into a pair of mutually contra- 
dictory propositions. 

But take any body composed of a number of particles 
of matter, then so it is that, of and in that same body, 
while part, i.e. some of those particles, are in a state of 
motion, other parts may. at the same timft be in a state 
of rest. 

When of any body it is said : “ That body has been in 
motion ”, what is meant is that, at or in different portions 
of the field of time, that body has occupied different 
portions or positions in the field of space. 

As atoms or minimum portions may be conceived as 
having pdace in the field of space, so may atoms or mini- 
mum portions in the field of time. 

If speaking of any body— suppose the play-thing called 
a peg-top — I say : ” This body is now in motion ” ; then, 
if by now I mean no more than a single atom or minimnm 
portion of time, what I thus say cannot be exactly true, 
since, as above, for motion to have had place, or to have 
place, two atoms of time at the least are necessary. 

But if, speaking as above, what I mean by now is a 
portion of the field of time, containing any number of 
atoms greater than one, then the proposition delivered 
me in those same words may be true. 

In general, the word now, when apfdied to motion, is 
understood as applicable with |m}priety. Why? Because, 
in the utterance of the proposition to that effect, atoms in 
great number are enjoyed.* 

Here, then, we have a division of the states of whidi 
things, i.e. portions of matter, are susceptible, and that 
division an exhaustive one; of states of things, and 

* In the above distinction in r^jard to txisUnct, and thence tkonM, 
may be seen tiie necessary basis of tiie distinctiaB of quaUtfee 
active and passive, and of veite into tranKtive and intransitive. 
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thence and therefote of the objects of thought, in so fai 
as they come within that same denomination, viz., portion: 
of matter. 

States of things, when at rest, are their positions witl 
reference to one another in the field of space. 

States of things, when in motion, are motions. 

Considered abstractedly from volition, a motion i: 
termed an event ; a sim^e motion, a simple event ; a 
complex motion, a comfdex event. 

C<msidered as the result of volition, a motion is termed 
an act, an action, an operation. 

In the word position, we see already the name of one 
fictitious entity, and thereby, in so far as it can be said 
to be visible, one fictitious entity. In the word motion 
we see another. 

Taking into consideration any body which we have 
been considering as having been in a state of motion, we 
thence take occasion to ascribe to it a quality, viz. mobility ; 
the quality which consists in the capacity of being, oi 
aptitude to be, put into, and thence to be in a state oi 
motion. Antecedent to our idea of this quality, mobility 
must have been our idea of the correspondent state, viz. 
a state of motion. 

To substance we ascribe qualities ; to motion also we 
ascribe qualities. It is by this circumstance that oi 
motion the import is placed, as it were, nearer to that ol 
substance than that of qualities. Substances have their 
qualities ; they are large, small, long, short, thick, thin, 
and so forth : motions have their qualities ; they are 
quick, slow, rising, falling, continued, ducontinued, 
regular, irr^ular, and so on. 

If, then, motion be termed a fictitious entity of the 
first order — viz. that which is nearest to reality — ^mobility, 
and so any other quality, may with reference to it be 
termed a fictitious entity of the second order. 

Here, then, we have an additional class of fictitious 
entities, of fictitious substances. We have largeness, 
smallness, length, shortness, thickness, thinnem ; we have. 
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moreover, quickness, slowness. We might have as well 
as rising, risingness ; as well as falling, falUngness ] as 
well as continued, continuedness ; as well as discontinued, 
discontinuedness ; we have as well as regular, regularity ; 
as well as irregular, irregularity; attributes as well of 
substances as of motions. 

Already has been brought to view, though as yet 
without special notice, a different sort of conjugate, the 
noun-adjective— small, lot^, short, thick, thin, and 
so forth. 

This sort of conjugate, in what consists its difference 
from that which is the name of a quality ? In this: when 
we speak of largeness, there is largeness ; we speak of the 
fictitious substance so denominated, without reference 
made to any other object. On the contrary, when we say 
large, we present the idea of that same quality, but 
accompanied with the intimation of some other substance 
which is endued with that quality— some other object in 
which that quality has existence and is to be found. We 
put the mind upon the look-out for that other object, 
without which it is satisfied that the expression is in- 
complete ; that the idea presented by it is but, as it were, 
the fragment of an idea — a fragment, to the completion 
of which the idea of some object in which the quality is 
to be found is necessary. 

In a word, the substantival name of a quality presents 
the idea in the character of a complete idea, conceivable 
of itself ; the adjectival denomination of that same quality 
presents the idea in the character of an incomplete id^, 
requiring for the completion of it the idea of some object 
in which it may be seen to inhare. 

In the order of invention, proper names come before 
common names. Gammon names are the result of 
generalization ; every common name is the name of a 
general idea. 
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thence and therefore of the objects of thought, in so h 
as they come within that same dramnination, viz., portioi 
of rnatt^. 

States of things, when at rest, are their positions wit 
reference to one another in the field of space. 

States of things, whoi in motion, are motions. 

Considered abstractedly from voUtion, a motion i 
termed an event ; a simple motion, a sim];de event ; t 
complex motion, a complex event. 

Considered as the result of volition, a motion is termec 
an act, an action, an operation. 

In the word position, we see already the name of one 
fictitious entity, and thereby, in so far as it can be said 
to be visible, one fictitious entity. In the word motion 
we see another. 

Taking into consideration any body which we have 
been considering as having been in a state of motion, we 
thence take occasion to ascribe to it a quality, viz. mobility ; 
the quality which consists in the capacity of being, or 
aptitude to be, put into, and thence to be in a state of 
motion. Antecedent to our idea of this quality, mobility 
must have been our idea of the correspondent state, viz. 
a state of motion. 

To substance we ascribe qualities ; to motion also we 
ascribe qualities. It is by this circumstance that of 
motion the import is placed, as it were, nearer to that of 
substance than that of qualities. Substances have their 
qualities ; they are large, small, long, short, thick, thin, 
and so forth : motions have their qualities ; they are 
quick, slow, rising, falling, continued, discontinued, 
r^prlar, irr^ular, and so on. 

If, then, motion be termed a fictitious entity of the 
first order — viz. that which is nearest to reality — ^mobility, 
and so any other quality, may with reference to it ^ 
termed a fictitious entity of the second order. 

Here, then, we have an additional class of fictitious 
entities, of fictitious substances. We have largeness, 
s m all ne ss, length, shOTtness, thi ck n e », thinness ; we have. 
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moreover, quickness, slowness. We might have as well 
as rising, risingness ; as well as falling, faUingness ; as 
well as continued, continuedness ; as well as discontinued, 
discontinuedness ; we have as well as regular, regularity ; 
as well as irregular, irregularity; attributes as well of 
substances as of motions. 

Already has been brought to view, though as yet 
without spedal notice, a different sort of conjugate, the 
noun-adjective— iorge, small, long, short, thick, thin, and 
so forth. 

This sort of conjugate, in what consists its difference 
from that which is the name of a quality ? In this: when 
we speak of largeness, there is largeness ; we speak of the 
fictitious substance so denominated, without reference 
made to any other object. On the contrary, when we say 
large, we present the idea, of that same quality, but 
accompanied with the intimation of some other sutetance 
which is endued with that quality— some other object in 
which that quality has existence and is to be found. We 
put the mind upon the look-out for that other object, 
without which it is satisfied that the expression is in- 
complete ; that the idea presented by it is but, as it were, 
the fragment of an idea — a fragment, to the completion 
of which the idea of some object in which the quality is 
to be found is necessary. 

In a word, the substantival name of a quality presents 
the idea in the character of a complete idea, conceivable 
of itself ; the adjectival derumination of that same quality 
presents the idea in the character of an incomplete idea, 
requiring for the completion of it the idea of some object 
in which it may be seen to inhere. 

In the order of invention, proper names come before 
common names. Common names are the result of 
generalization; every common name is the name of a 
general idea. 
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tine, is that I am of opinion he ought to have a political 
right to it ; that, by the appropriate services rendered 
upon occasion to him by the approfniate functionaries of 
government, he ou^t to be juntected and secmnd in the 
use of it : he ought to be so-^that is to say, the idea of his 
being so is {^teasing to me, the idea of the opposite result 

in the English language, an imperfection, perhaps 
peculiar to that language, contributes to the keeping up 
of this confusion. In English, in speaking of a certain 
man and a certain coat, or a certain piece of land, I may 
say it is right he should have this coat or this piece of 
land. But in this case, beyond doubt, nothing more do 
I exjness than my satisfaction at the idea of his having 
this same coat or land. 

This imperfection does not extend itself to other 
languages. Take the French, for instance. A Frenchman 
will not say, II est droit que cet homme ait cet habit : what 
he will say is, II est juste que cet homme ait cet habit. Cet 
appartient de droit d cet homme. 

If the coat I have on is mine, I have a right by law to 
knock down, if 1 can, any man who by force should 
attempt to take it from me ; and this right is what in 
any case it can scarcely be but that a man looks to when 
he says, I have a right to a constitution, to such or such 
an effect — or a right to have the powers of government 
arranged in such manner as to place me in such or such a 
condition in respect of actual right, actually established 
rights, political rights. 

To engage others to join with him in applying force, 
for the purpose of putti^ things into a state in udiich he 
would actually be in possession of the right of which he 
thus juetends to be in possession, is at bottom the real 
object and purpose of the confusion thus endeavoured to 
be introduced into men’s ideas, by employing a word in 
a sense different from what it had been wont to be 
^ployed, and from thus causing men to accede in words 
to portions from which they dissent in judgment. 
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This confusion has for its source the heat of argument. 
In the case of a political right, when the existence of it is 
admitted on all sides, all dispute ceases. But when so it 
is that a man has been contending for a political right 
^ch he either never has possessed, or having in his 
possession, is fearful of losing, he will not quietly be beaten 
out of his claim ; but in defaiilt of the political right, or 
as a support to the political right, he asserts he has a 
natural right. This imaginary natural right is a sort of 
thread he clings by : in the case in question, his having 
any efl&cient political right is a supposed matter of fact, 
the existence of the contrary of whi^ is but too notorious ; 
and being so, is but too capable of being proved. Beaten 
out of this ground, he says he has a natur^ right — a right 
given him by that kind goddess and governess Nature, 
whose legitimacy who shall dispute? And if he can 
manage so as to get you to admit the existence of this 
natural right, he has, under favour of this confusion, the 
hope of getting you to acknowledge the existence of the 
correspondent political right, and your assistance in 
enabling him to possess it. 

It may, however, be said, to deny the existence of 
these rights which you call imaginary, is to give a carte 
blanche to the most outrageous tyranny. The rights 
of a man anterior to all government, and superior as to 
their authority to every act of government— these are 
the rampart, and the only rampart, against the tyrannical 
enterprises of government. Not at all— the shadow of a 
rampart is not a rampart ; a fiction proves nothing ; 
from that which is false you can only go on to that 
which is false. When the governed have no right, the 
government has no more. The ri^ts of the governed and 
the rights of the government spring up together ;— the 
same cause which creates the one creates the other.. 



IV.— THE FICTION OF AN ORIGINAL CONTRACT » 

With respect to this, and other fictions, there was once 
a time, peilu^is. when they had their use. With instru- 
ments of this temper, I will not deny but that some 
political wcmIc may have been done, and that useful 
work, which, under the then circumstances of things, 
could hardly have been done with any other. But the 
seastm of Fiction is now over : insomuch that what 
formerly mi ght have been tolerated and countenanced 
under the name, would, if now attempted to be set on 
foot, be censured and stigmatized under the harsher 
app^tkms of encroadmeni or imposture. To attempt 
to introduce any new erne, would be now a crime ; for 
vdiich reason there is much danger, without any use, in 
vaunting and propagating such as have been introduced 
already. In point of political discernment, the universal 
spread of learning has raised mankind in a manner to a 
level with each other, in comparison of what they have 
been in any former time ; nor is any man now so far 
elevated above his fellows, as that he should be indulged 
in the dangerous licence of cheating them for their good. 

As to the fiction now before us, in the character of an 
argumewUm ad hominem, coming when it did. and managed 
as it was, it succeeded to admiration. 

That compacts, by whomsoever entered into, ought to 
be kept; that men axe bound by con^)acts; are pro- 
poatioos which moi, without knowing or inquiring why, 
wme disposed univmally to accede to. The observance 
of prondses they had been accustomed to see pretty 
constantly enforced. They had bemi accustomed to see 
Kings, as well as others, behave thonselves as if bound 
th^ This pn^Kndtion, then, " that men are bound 
» [Worto. VoL 1. pp. *68-9.] 
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by impacts ”, and this other, " that, if one part perfonns 
not his part, the other is released from his ”, being pro- 
positions which no man disputed, were propositions which 
no man had any call to prove. In theory they were 
assumed for axioms : and in iHactice they were observed 
as rules.* If, on any occasion, it was thought proper to 
make a show of proving them, it was rather for form’s 
sake than for any thing else ; and that, rather in the way 
of memento or instruction to acquiescing auditors than in 
the way of proof against opponents. On such an occasion 
the commonplace retinue of phrases was at hand ; Justice, 
Right Reason required it, the Law of Nature commanded 
it, and so forth : all which are but so many ways of 
in timating that a man is firmly persuaded of the truth of 
this or that moral proposition, though he either thinks he 
need not, or finds he can’t, teU why. Men were too obviously 
and too generally interested in the observance of these 
rules to entertain doubts concerning the force of any 
arguments they saw employed in their support. It is an 
old observation, how Interest smooths the road to Faith. 

A compact, then, it was said, was made by the King 
and People ; the terms of it were to this effect : — ^The 
People, on their part, pmmised to the King a general 
obedience : the King, on his part, promised to govern the 
People in such a particular manner, always, as should be 
subservient to their happiness. I insist not on the words, 
I undertake only for the sense — as far as an imaginaiy 
engagement, so loosely and so variously worded by those 
who have imagined it, is capable of any decided significa- 
tion. Assuming, then, as a general rule, that promises, 
when made, ought to be observed ; and, as a point of 
fact, that a prcunise to this effect in particular had been 
made by the party in question, men were more ready to 
deem themselves qualified to judge when it was such a 
furomise was broken, than to dec^e directly and avowedfy 

^ K compete ot eonirmti (for the two words, <»i this occasfon st lesst, 
«n oaad in the seme smecd omit, I think, be defined an'' 
^^two^WMDS lecijiiocaay given, the one pramise I 
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on the delicate question, when it was that a King acted 
so far in opposition to the hapi^ess of his People, that it 
were better no longer to obey him. 

It is manifest, on a very little consideration, that 
nothing was gained by this manoeuvre after all: no 
difficulty removed by it. It was still necessary, and that 
as much as ever, that the question men studi^ to avoid 
^ould be determined, in order to determine the question 
they thought to sul^tute in its room. It was still 
necessary to determine, whether the King in question 
had, or had not, acted so far in opposition to the happiness 
of his people, that it were better no longer to obey him, 
in order to determine whether the promise he was sup- 
posed to have made had or had not been broken. For 
what was the supposed purport of this promise ? It was 
no other than what has just been mentioned. 

Let it be said that part at least of this promise was 
to govern in subservienu to Law : that hereby a more 
precise rule was laid down for his conduct, by means of 
this supposal of a promise, than that other loose and 
general rule to govern in subservience to the happiness 
of his people : and that, by this means, it is the letter of 
the Law that forms the tenor of the rule. 

Now true it is, that the governing in opposition to 
Law is one way of governing in oppxwition to the happi- 
ness of the people : the natural effect of such a contempt 
of the Law being, if not actually to destroy, at least to 
threaten with destruction, all those rights and privileges 
that are founded on it; rights and privilege on the 
enjoyment of which that happiness depends. But still 
it is not this that can be safely taken for the entire pur- 
port of the promise here in question ; and that for several 
reasons. First — ^because the most ndschievous, and under 
certain constitutions the most feasible, method of govemr 
ing in opposition to the happiness of the people, is by 
setting the Law itself in opposition to their happiness. 
Sscofid— because it is a case very conceivable that a King 
may, to a great degree, impair the happiness of his peo|de 
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without violating the letter of any single Law. Third — 
because extraordinary occasions may now and then occur, 
in which the happiness of the people may be better 
promoted by acting, for the moment, in opposition to the 
Law, than in subservience to it. Fourth — ^because it is not 
any single violation of the Law, as such, that can properly 
be taken for a breach of his part of the contract, so as to 
be understood to have released the people from the 
obligation of performing theirs. For, to quit the fiction, 
and resume the language of the plain truth, it is scarce 
ever any single violation of the Law that, by being 
submitted to, can produce so much mischief as shall surpass 
the probable mischief of resisting it. If every single 
instance whatever of such a violation were to be deemed 
an entire dissolution of the contract, a man who reflects 
at all would scarce find anywhere, I believe, tmder the 
sun, that Government whidh he could allow to subsist 
for twenty years together. It is plain, therefore, that to 
pass any sound decision upon the question which the 
inventors of this fiction substituted instead of the true 
one, the latter was still necKsary to be decided. All 
they gained by their contrivance was the convenience of 
deciding it obliquely, as it were, and by a side wind; 
that is, in a crude and hasty way, without any direct and 
steady examination. 



V.— ANALYSIS, PHYSICAL AND LINGUISTIC » 

Of eveiy logical analysis— of every system of logical 
divisimis — the subject is a logical whole. But, any such 
logical analysis, nowhere could it ever have had a subject, 
but for that system of primeval logical analysis, which 
has had for its subjects physical wholes, and for its results 
those ideas which, at the very moment of their con- 
ception, were' respectively accompanied and fixed by so 
many names or denominations : — signs, by means of which, 
in so far as those signs were the sort of names called 
common names, those ideas were, as it were, tied up into 
bundles, called sorts, kinds, species, genera, classes, and 
the like : the connexion being effected by another sort 
of l(^cal instrument, which, as will be seen, is not analysis, 
but its converse, synthesis. 

Of this double course — a course of analysis conjoined 
with a correspondent course of synthesis — the commence- 
ment must have had place in the very infancy of society ; 
and neithsr to the continuance nor to the e^rtension of it 
can any conceivable bounds be assigned, other than those 
vdiidi apply to the extension and continuance of society 
itself. 

1. Difference between a physical whole and a logical 
whole ; 2. difierence between physical analysis and logical 
analysis, when both have for their subject a physical 
whole ; 3. diffarence between logical analysis and logical 
synthesis ; 4. operation and instrument by which logical 
synthesis is performed; 5. necessity of an antecedent 
logical analysis, performed upcm a {diyacal whole, to the 
previous formation, and thence to the subsequent analysis 
of a logical whole; 6. necessity of an act of logical synlhesis 
to the formation of such logical whole: such are the 

> [Work*, Vol. VUl. pp. 
ia6 
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points, on all which, as soon as the definitions of the 
two specie of wholes have been given, a conjimct illus- 
tration win be attempted. 

By a physical whole, understand any corporeal real 
entity, considered as being in one mass, and without any 
r^ard paid at the instant to any parts that might be 
observable in it: for instance, this or that individual 
plant. 

By a logical whole, understand that sort of fictitious 
aggregate, or coUection of objects, for the designation of 
which any one of those names which, in contradistinction 
to proper names, are termed common names, are employed ; 
for examjde, the aggregate designated by that same word 
plant. The common name plant is applicable to every 
individual plant that grows ; and not only to those, but 
moreover to aU those which ever grew in time past and 
to all those which will grow in time future ; and in saying, 
of any one of them individually taken — ^viz. of those that 
. are now growing — " this plant exists ”, there is no fiction. 
But the aggregate, conceived as composed of all plants, 
i present, past, and future put together, is manifestly the 
work of the imagination — ^a pure fiction. The logical 
whole, designated by the word plant, is therefore a 
* fictitious entity. 

For the illustration of these several points, follow 
now a short history, which though at no time perhaps 
realized in every minute particular, must many millions 
of times have been exemplified in every drcumstance 
which to •the purpose of the present explanation is a 
material one. 

Walking one day over his grounds, a certain husbandman 
observed a plant which was not of the number of those 
vdiich he was em|doyed in cultivating. Overhanging 
some of them, it seemed to him to imp^ their growth. 
Taking out his Imiie, he cut the pliant ofi just above the 
root ; and a fire, in which he was burning weeds for the 
ashes, being near at hand, he threw it mto the fire, la 
so doing, he had thus in two different modes performed. 
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upon this i^ysical whole, the i^ysical analysis. By being 
cut as it was, it became divided into two parts, viz. the 
root, and that which was above the root : and this in the 
mechanical mode was the phj^cal analysis performed upon 
it. By its being thrown into the fire and there consumed, 
of the portion so cut ofi as above, part was made to 
fly ofi in the state of gas, the rest stayed behind in the 
state of ashes : and thus in the chemical mode was the 
{fliysical analysis performed upon it. 

Not long after, came a daughter of his that same way, 
and a plant of the same kind which her father had thus 
cut down being left standing, her attetUion was caught by 
the beauty of it. It was a sweet-brier rose, of which one 
flower had just expanded its^. AH parts of the plant 
were not alike beautiful. By one part her attention was. 
more forcibly engaged than by the rest. It was the 
flower. To examine it more closely, she plucked it ofi 
and brought it near her eye. During its approach, the 
scent of it became perceptible ; and thus another sense 
received its gratification. To prolong it, she tried to 
stick the flower in a part of her dress that covered her 
bosom. Meeting with some resistance, the stalk to which, 
with a few leaves on it, the flower was attached, was 
somewhat bruised ; and now she perceived and dis- 
tinguished another odour, which though not less agreeable, 
was someudiat difierent from the first. 

All this while she had been performing upon this 
physical whole the logical operation termed logical analysis: 
performing it not the less, though, as in Moli^’S Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme Monsieur Jourdan when talking without 

knowing it. The instrument, by which this mental 
operation was performed by her, was the fictitious entity 
attention. By the attention which she bestowed upon the 
flower, while no equal degree of attrition was b^towed 
iqxm any other part of the plant, she analysed it— she 
mentally resolved or divided it — ^ihto two parts, viz., the 
flower, and all that was not the flower: and thus she 
distinguished part from part. 
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Again. By applying her attention, first to the beauty 
of the flower, composed as it was of the beauty of its 
form and the beauty of its colour, she performed in this 
same original subject another anal}rsis, which though still 
a logical analysis, was productive of results somewhat 
different from those produced by the former ; for thus, 
in the same part die distinguished two properties or 
qualities’, viz. that of presenting to the sense of sight 
a peculiarly agreeable appearance, and that of {nesenting 
to the sense of smell a peculiarly agreeable odour. The 
parts were both of them real entities : the qualities were, 
both of them, fictitious entities. 

Eager to communicate the discovery to a little brother 
of hers, she took him to the spot : she showed him the 
from which the flower had been plucked. The 
’■ i^wer had already become a subject of conversation to 
them that part had already received the name of 
flower ; not having equally engaged her attention, the 
other part, like a sheep in a flock, or a pig in a litter, 
remained without any distinctive name. 

Ere long her sweet-brier rose put forth two other 
blossoms ; being so little different from the first, each of 
these became flower likewise. From a proper name, 
flower thus became a common name. 

In the course of another social ramble, a mallow plant, 
with a flower on it, met her eye. At a distance the flower 
was not 3ret distinguished from that of the sweet-brier rose 
— " Ah," (cried she) " here is flower again." The sweet- 
brier, on acount of its scent, which continued after the 
flower was gone, had been preserved : the mallow, having 
ndthing but colour to recommend it, was neglected. 

These rambles had not continued long, before other 
sweet-briers and other mallows met her eye. The former 
being regarded with interest, the other with comparative 
indifference, the occasion for distinguishing them in con- 
versation was not unfrequently recurring. The rose flower 
became a rose flower, the mallow flower a mallow flower. 

When the flower first observ^ was named flower, as 
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yet nothing hot analysis — logical analysb— had been 
pofonned ; no (operation of the nature of logical synthesis : 
of one individual object it was and no other that the vrord 
flower had been noa^ the name. But, no soimer was the 
second fiower observed, and the same name flower, which 
had been applied to the first, applied to this other, than 
an act of logical synthesis was performed. The frofler 
name was thus turned into a common one; and the 
fictitious entity, called a sort, a land, a species, or a gmms 
(call it which you please) was created.^ 

The fictitions entity being nothing at all, and the two 
real entities being each of them something, the fictitious 
entity itself did not contain within itself the two real 
entities, or either of them. But the name, which, after 
havmg occasionally been applied to each of the two real 
entities, became, by degrees, dengnative of the fictitious 
entity deduced from them, as above, by abstraction, 
continued to be employed for the designation of either of 
them and occasionally for the designation of both of them 
together: and thus, in a sense, which, althou^ not 
strictly proper, has the advantage of conciseness, the one 
fictitious entity, the species, may be said to have contained, 
and to contain, the two individual real ones : to contain, 
viz. though not in a j^ysical, in a logical sense.* 

1 Grmm and sptvUs an words which cannot, eitiier of them, be 
enqdoyed without impliedly asserting the existence of the other. Both 
are aggregates or names of aggregates ; g«ma is the whole, of which 
•ptdt* is a part. Snppose bat oms aggregate, either of these names 
may as wen be ajqdied to it as the other ; or rather, and for the above 
reason, neitber can with ptoi»iety be applied to it. 

* Thns it is, that, coiwdfliwl as distinct irom tH** individuals con* 
tained in them, these aggregates, as above, are bat ficHtious $niiti$a— 
dte mmut, employ^ in Uie designation of them, so many names of 
fieUHotu tnUim. Bat, e^en comptued with names of fictitioas entities 
at huge, these may be seen to have something peculiar in them, which, 
if be would avoid oonfnstoo and dispa tatkm. It seems necessary a man 
dtoold have in mind. In this case, the same word which is employed 
to signify the fictitioaa entity, vis., the fictiUotu aggngtU, is also em- 
ployed to designate anyrae ot the imUvidnal reu entities of which 
that ag g reg a te IS regard^ as being com posed : an homonymy, vdiich 
may be seen not to have place in tire instance of any other sort of 
fictttaoos entity, such as a eucHty, a fnpmty, a rstetwn. and the like. 
Mor let it be said thitf hacaase u onntains r^ entito tbs a s gra gat r 
called a •pteiu, ugtmtu, a dmu, is itsdf a real entity. For by & word 
/>fssif- -tslrhic pUmt, tor exanq^, tor the a ggr e g ato-are designated 
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The analysis thus unconsciously performed by the 
maifjp-n on the first-observed sweet-brier rose, viz. by 

not only all plants existing at the time of the speaidng or the writing 
<d that word, bat also all plants that ever have existed and all plants 
that ever shall exist in fataie — and even all plants that, without 
existing, shall be bat conceived to exist : and to these last, at any 
rate, the term fsol entity will hardly be regarded as pnrperiy wdkable. 
^t tboa^, in addition to the several inmvidnal ob)e^, to which the 
wend pUmt is apidicable, no real entity corresponding to it has place 
ont of the human mind, yet. wiiUn that recepmde, by the same «mm« 
of a ficHHont entity, a real entity, a generu idea — an entity which, 
thoagb not corporeal, is not less real tli^ that which is produced in it 
by the sight cxr touch of an individual plant — is produced. To convince 
hunself A this, the reader need bat au himself whether after, and by 
thus reading the word plant, his mind is not put in a state more or less 
difierent from that which it was in before thu word was read by him. 
If this be not enough, then let him say, for example, irhether by the 
propoertion, plants have a property which minerals have not, three 
distinguishable mental sensations at least — not to speak of any others 
— have not been produced in his mind : three perfectly distinct ideas, 
each of which is of that sort which is termed a general or Astreud one. 
Yet, to some philosophers, it has, somehow or other, been matter of 
supposed discovery, that there are no such things as general or abstract 
ideas : not considering that, if this position of theirs were true, nothing 
that they say in proof of it would have so much as the least chance of 
being modnetive of the effect they aim at; or, to speak still more 
generafiy, scarcely would anything they say be productive of any more 
effect than would be produced by so much mmsenae. Yes : by the 
word plant, or the word plants, when read, an effect, a sort of feeling, 
or mental image, is as really produced, as by the sight of any individual 
plant — and it is a cleariy (hfierent one. In the one case it is an abstract 
idea ; in the other case, an impression : but in the one there is just as 
much reality as in the other. Of the evidence of tiw existence of the 
general idea, the probative force is even nearer, and more promptly 
ind surely satisfactory, than that of the existence of any individual 
ilant, from which, by abstraction, that gener^ idea was deduced, 
fn the former case, the evidence is perception ; in the other case, it is 
mt inference — ratiocination, and that such ratiocination as many an 
mute mind (Ksbop Berkeley's for instance) has not been satisfied with. 

In speaking ot genera and species, two sources of indistinctness and 
xmfuubn, and (if observed) of peridexity, are continually presentii^ 
hemselves. One is the difficulty which, on the appearance of a generic 
IT specific name, is found, in detmmining whetbu it is the fictions 
ntity. the amregate itself, or only the name employed for the designa- 
ion of it — ^that. In the character of the subject of the propositioa. the 
med is intmided to bring to view. The other is the penary and im- 
lerfection under which language — the best oonstructed not excepted — 
till laboars : vis. in reqwet of its furnishing no mote than these two 
lamea, for tike designation of the results of any number of ramifications, 
ffikh, in a system oi logical divirion, there may have been occasiem to 
ring to view. Hence « is that the same word which, with leferenos 
0 ^ or thid other is a generic term, is specific with reference to a 
bird. Hence again tits continually recurring quertiaia — is thn a 
tneric or a efie^tc name ? and tiie diqmte witit [whitii] titat question 
) pngpaat is altogsther an interminahle one. 
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api^ying her attention to one part, while it was not aj^ed 
to the other, had for its object the real entity, the physical 
whole. It may be term^ the primeval or primordial 
ai^l 3 rsis : for by no other sort of logical analysis will it 
be found capable of having been preceded. The analysis 
by which the rose-flower became rose-flower, and the 
mallow-flower, mallow-flower, had for its subject no other 
than the fictitious entity, the logical whole, viz. the whole 
designated, fixed, and, as it were, created, by the denomi- 
nation flower, so soon as, after having been employed 
merely as a proper name, it had come to be employed as 
a common, and thence a specific name. It may be termed 
the secondary analysis, or analysis of the second order. In 
her young mind, and in this its simple form, this secondary 
mode of anal)^ had nothing in it of science, nothing of 
system. But, in it may be seen the germ of all those 
systems of division, which, being framed by scientific 
hands, have spread so much useful light over every portion 
of the field of art and science. 

The maiden had for her sweetheart a yoimg man, who, 
though not a member of the Company of Apothecaries 
(for the company had not yet received its charter) had, 
on his part, been engaged in a little train of observations, 
to an improved and extended series of which, together 
with the experiments which they suggested, some thou- 
sands of years afterwards that most useful and respectable 
conunnnity became indebted for its establishment. 

He had observed his dog, after a full meal, betake 
itself to a grass-plat and gnaw the grass : a sort of article 
which, when hungry, it had never been seen to meddle 
with. To this sagacious swain the maiden was not back- 
ward in reporting her above-mentioned discoveries. It 
mi^t, peihaps, have been not altogether impossible to 
obtain a communication of some of these observations 
and discoveries of his, for the purpose of adding them to 
hers. But, for the explanation of what has here been 
endeavoured to be explained, what has already been 
reported of the damsel's will, it is hoped, be found to 
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suffice, without any further trial of the reader's 
patience.*- 

Some thousands of years after appeared linnseus. In 

^ Is their present shape the conceptions above bron^t to vieir 
would not have been formed, nor consequently wonld this section have 
been penned, but for a very recent glance cast on the Logic of Condillac. 
More than once, at difierent times, had that little work been s^ced 
over or at least glanced at ; never -without its presenting itself in the 
character of a mass of confusion bom which bttle or no information 
was to be reaped. Analysis is the name there given to the instmment 
by which everything is there supposed to be done ; everything by 
that one instrument ; in every case that one instmment the same. 
T age-making was analysing : and " analysis itself was but a well- 
made lanfuage " (pp. 88 fi., 121 €.). On looking at the -work once more, 
observation was made of such passages in which — alwa3rs under this 
one name, analysis — an explanation is given of the mode for the 
distingnidiing of which the epiUiet {nimeval has herein-above been 
just employed. Now for the mat time presented itself to view matter 
which seemed capable of being put to use. A resolution -was accordingly 
taken, to endea-vour to derive such instruction as mig^t be found 
deri-vable from it. Its claim to attenHon being now recognized, thus it 
was that, by a closer application of that faculty, those distinctions 
which have above been seen were brought to view. Logical analysis 
of tiie physical whole, Umcal synthesis p^ormed upon the qualities — 
upon the parts which had been produced by that logical analysis — ^these, 
t^ether with the k^cal analy-^ of those aggregates whi^ were the 
piquets of that logical sratbesis, were in the logic of Condillac seen, 
all of them, designated by awd confounded together under the one 
undiscriminatiim term antUysis. For the subject of the primeval 
analy^ Condillac, before tie came to the plant, bad em^yed a 
inagnifi«ntly fumUhed cMtean ; for the pr^nt occasion, a couple 
of plants seemed quite sufficient, without any such encumbrance as 
the chflteau. Moreover, of the sort of work here in question abundance 
must have been done b^ore there were any such things as chiteaux. 

Yto [says somebody), and so there was before husbandmen's daughters 
amused themsel-ves wi^ gathering dowers. The ancestors of husband- 
men were shepherds ; the ancestors of shepherds, hunters. In certifying 
this ge ne alogy Geography joins with History. 

Assuredly (it may be answered), man had imed to provide food 
before m aidens had need to gath^ flowers. But, to pro-vide food, 
man must somehow or other ha-ve been in being, and to pro-vide 
ft. Mere then the explanation -would have been entangled in the 

, 'ta inexplicability, 

> doubt that fw 
_, as above, upon 

^ I thence for logical 

— , to be performed upon the logical wholes — results of t he se 
hgi^ syntheses, demands much more urgent as well as much mote 
onrly. must have been produced by eatable Jmits and roofs than ever 
can have bewi produced by flowers. But, by any such illustration, wo 
should have been seat to tiie Garden of Eden : and of that garden no 
mi^ being to be bad snfliciently particular for the present purpose, 
^sre we winnld bsve lost ontsslves. 

Fhuniag hlmaslf as it should seem npra the discovery, and bringing 
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the conise of that interval, not only in the language in 
^luch he wrote, but in every lettered language at least, 
not indeed,with perfect steadiness, but Still without much 
dispute or variation, a name corresponding to the word 

it to vi«w u such tibrice in two small lamo. pages, Condillac loo. iia. 
will haw it that langnages axe bat so many an^tic * 

-i many aaslytic — pv^y analytic — processM. 

He sees not that so far from being an analytic pioceM, the process by 
which the principal and fundamental materials of all languages — vis. 
commum names — ore framed, is of a nature exactly opposite to that of 
analyBia ; vis. syntlusis. True it is tiiat this syntMic is necessarily 
ineoeded by an analytic process; vis. by the one above explained 
under toe denominatioin of or tiwriMitte analysis : a logical 

analysis p e rfo rmed upcm physical whoUa. True it also is that, to the 
fshoUs which axe the resuHs of this synthetic process— with the ex- 
ceptioa of those minimtsms which are in immediate contact wito 
intovidnals — another anal^c process may to any extent be as 
vis. the scientific or logical analysis pwfor med upon these 1 
wholes. But bow promptly soever they may succeed to each o 
Ataggrtgaiiom and aggregation — patting asunder and putting togeuier' 
— never can be one and the same c>peration, never can be other than 

process, not a sin^ word — not a single imtrument — wouldl— 

sopher have had wherewith to put together this bis not sufficWtly 
considered accoant of toe formation of language. 

One of these days — t^ sooner the better— by a still closer applicaticm 
of the facnlty of attantion, a nxxe discerning eye will perhaps discover 
and bring to light similar imperfectioas in the account given of the 
matter in these pages ; and tims it is that by still closer and closer 
e faculty additimal corrtetness, disHnetmss, and 
to man's conceptions, 
d of art and science. 

» been better made, 

„ jg been b« 

were (he assnres us) toe work of Naims ; those which i 

made, toe woto of learned men — meaning such whose labours in this 

line be saw reason to disanprove of. Mature being a sort of goddess, 

' that a favourite mm— by ascribing to this goddm whatsoever was 
regarded by him as good, be seems to have satitoed himself that he bad 
proved toe roodness of it : and by so coociae on expedient — snexpedient, 
m the emptoyment of vdikh be has found but too many successors as 
wen as cootenqxnaries and predecessors — he has saved hmuelf no smaU 
quantity of trouble. 

Natma is a wort of fictitioaa personage, witoout whose qocastonsl 
assistanrs it is scarce posstole (it must be confessed) either to write or 
speak. But, when brous^ ^ carpet, she shonld be tooaidtt 
on in her proper rertssiis naicndness ; not bedisened wito eflrto wf ss - 
not clotoed in aulogistic any mewe than in ihtlegistie moral qualities. 

, , " and animals— -thk is her proper wo rk — 

^1. at* bid to see her doing 

t is doing it but toe mtUur, 

s and wnoa he has dressed 

ap for toe purpose in toe 
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had been in use to be employed in the deagnation of 
any one of those pii3^cal objects, to which, when individu- 
ally taken, that same denomination continues to be ap^died. 

For the same length of time accordingly, a logical ivhoiU, 
posseting this vast extent — a logical whde, formed by 
the l<^cal process called synthesis— had been in possession 
of the sort of existence u^ch the nature of an object of 
this sort admits of. 

For the purpose of distributing, according to such of 
these properties as were at the same time most easily 
observaUe, most steady in their union, and most interest- 
ing to man, whether in the way of use or harm, such 
individual plants as from time to time should come under 
observation — and this to the end that such names mi^t 
be given to them, whereby, for the purpose of putting 
to use their useful properties, or excluding the operation 
of their pernicious jnnperties, they might, when seen, be 
recognized — various sources of division had occurred to 
various scientific observers. By none of them had this 
useful object been completely accomplished. To Linnseus 
it appear^, that it was in the flower that the most apt 
source of division was to be found : inasmuch as, for the 
determination of the principal and most comprehensive 
divisions of a vast logical whole, certain differences, in 
respect of the form in which that part manifests itself, 
might be made to serve with as yet unknown advantage. 
Why ? Because, with those difierences in respect of the 
flower, other differraces in respect of some of the properties 
most interesting to man — differences pervading the entire 
mass of each individual plant — had been observed to be 
conjoined. Thence, by seeing what sort of a thing the 
jflant in question is, in respect of the flower, a guess may 
be formed, better than can be formed by any other means 
what sort of a thing the {dant is in other req)ects. 

From this view a conception may be formed oi the 
disadvantage under which every system erf logical diviMon 
comes to be framed. In this way no two things can be 
pot asundo', but what have first been put together. To 
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no other objects can this mode of analysis be applied 
other than to lo^cal wholes — objects which are altogether 
the i^oduct of so many antecedent logical syntheses. 
But, in the first place, the primeval logical anal}^, 
performed upon individual objects — ^this process, not- 
withstanding this its scientific name, having taken its 
commencement at the very earliest stage of society, 
cannot but have had for its operators the most un- 
experienced, the most uninformed, and unskilful hands. 

In the next place, the synthetic process, by which the 
results of that anal]^, fragments detached by abstraction 
from these physical wholes, were placed as it were under 
so many different common names, and by those names 
bound together by so many logical ties — this likewise was 
a work, which, though not yet concluded, nor in a way 
to be soon concluded, must in its commencement have 
been coeval even with that of the primeval process, to 
which it has been indebted for all the materials on wUch 
it has had to operate : coeval with the very first crude 
effusions, or the results of which the matter of spoken, 
and thence of written language, came, by continual 
additions, to be composed. 

Thus stands the matter, in regard to those names of 
aggr^tes in the signification of which are comprised 
such individual objects as are purely corporeal. How 
then stands it (says somebody) in regard to objects of the 
pneumatic cast, real and fictitious ? The answer is— to 
apply to this division of the objects of thought the triple 
process, just above described, would require a full and 
detailed explanation of the nature of those fictUimts 
entities, which, by reason of the similarity of the aspect 
of thdr names to that of the names of corporeal objects, 
all udiich names are real entities, are so continually 
confounded with real ones. But to suggest the question 
is ahnost all that can be done here. To attempt anyihilng 
like a omiplete answer would be to transgress l^yon^ir^ 
oidnraace the proper limits of this work. 



VI.— SUMMARY! 


Entities are either real or fictitious : real, either per- 
ceptible or inferential ; perceptible, either impressions or 
ideas ; inferential, either material, i.e. corporeal or im- 
material, i.e. spiritual. Material are those of which the 
principal divisions are exhibited in the Ramean tree : of 
such inferential real entities as are immaterial, examples 
may be seen in the Almighty Being, and in the human 
soul, considered in a state of separation from the body. 

By fictitious entities are here meant, not any of those 
whi^ will be presented by the name of fabulous, i.e. 
imaginary persons, such as Heathen Gods, Genii, and 
Fairies, but such as quality — property (in the sense in 
which it is nearly synonymous to quality) relation, power, 
obligation, duty, right, and so forth. Incorrect as it would 
be if the entities in question were considered as being, in 
point of reality, upon a footing with real entities as above 
distinguished, the supposition of a sort of verbal reaUty, 
so to speak, as belonging to these fictitious entities is a 
supposition without which the matter of language could 
never have been formed, nor between man and man any 
converse carried on other than such as hath place between 
brute and brute. 

Fictitious as they are, entities of this description could 
not be spoken of at all if they were not spoken of as 
real ones. Thus a quality is spoken of as being in a thing 
or a person : i.e. the thing or the person is spoken of as 
being a receptacle and the quality as being something that 
is contained in it. 

As in the case of all words which have an immaterial 
as well as a material import, the root of the immateritU 
will be found in the material ; so, to explain the nature 
» [Worts, V<a. VIII pp. ia6-7.] 

*37 
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and origin of the idea attached to the name of a fictitious 
entity, it will be necessary to point out the relation which 
the import of that word bears to the import of one or 
more names of real entities : i.e. to show the genealogy, 
or (to borrow an expression from the mathematicians) 
the genesis of the fictitious entity. 

Frmn the observation by which, for example, the 
words duties and rights are here spoken of as names of 
fictitious entities, let it not for a moment so much as be 
supposed that, in either instance, the reality of the 
object is meant to be denied in any sense in which in 
ordinary language the reality of it is assumed. One 
question, however, may be ventured to be proposed for 
conaderation, viz. vi^ether, supposing no su^ sensations 
as pleasure or fiain, duties would not be altogether without 
force, and rights altogether without value ? 

On this occasion, in the case of the name of a fictitious 
entity, a distinction requires to be made between the 
root of the idea and the root of the word by which' it is 
designated. Thus, in the case of obligation, if the above 
conception be correct, the root of the idea is in the ideas 
of pain and {deasure. But the root of the word, employed 
as a sign for the deagnation of that idea, is altoge^er 
diffeimt. It lies in a material image, employed as an 
archetype or emblem : viz. the image of a cord, or any 
other tie or band (from the Latin ligo, to bind) by which 
the object in question is bound or fastened to any other, 
the person in question bound to a certain course of 
practice. 

Thus, fOT the exfdanation of a fictitious entity, or 
rather of the name of a fictitious entity, two perfectly 
distinct species of operations — call them paraphrasis and 
archefypidion — will, in every case, require to be per- \ 
formed; and the corresponding sorts of propositions, 
which are their respective results, formed ; viz. the 
paraphrasis, perfcmning the functkm of a definUioH, but 
in its form not cxfindding with any i»oposition to adiidr 
that name is commonly attached. 
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The paraphrasis consists in taking the word that 
requires to be expounded — ^viz. the name of a fictitious 
entity — and, after making it up into a phrase, applying 
to it another {dirase, which, being of the same inqx>rt, 
shall have for its principal and characteristic word the 
name of the corresponding real entity. In a definition, a 
phrase is employed for the exposition of a single word : 
in a paraphrasis, a phrase is employed for the exposition 
of an entire phrase, of which the word, proposed to be 
expounded, is made to constitute the principal or charac- 
teristic word. 

Archetypation (a word employed, for shortness, rather 
than archetypophantia, i.e. indication of the archetype or 
pattern) consists in indicating the material image of which 
the word, taken in its primeval sense, contains the 

Thus, without being drawn out into form (an operation 
for which a multitude of distinctions and discussions 
would be found requisite) in the case of the word obligation, 
both the paraphrasis and the archetypation may be 
deduced from what is indicated above. 

Rhizophantia, indication of the root, might serve as a 
common or generic term applicable to both. 

To return to analysis. It is by an operation of the 
nature of analysis, primeval an^ysis, that the ideas 
designated by the several names of fictitious entities have 
been formed. Unfortunately, in the case of these fictitious 
objects, the description of Ae way in which the analysis 
must, or may, have been performed, will be matter of 
much more difl&culty than in the case of the above- 
mentioned real ones. 

Not to leave the field of fictitious entities, and with it 
the corresponding part of the field of logical analysis, in 
the state of an utterly dark spot, thus much has here been 
hazarded ; and here it is hi^ time that what has been 
said on the subject of anafysis should be brought to a close. 

Unfortunately, here are not only new words, but these 
in a multitttde greater by the whole number than would 
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have been emplojred, could the ideas intended have at 
any cheaper rate been conve 3 ^. But he who, in any 
branch of art and science, ethics itself not excepted, is 
resolved not to have anything to do with new words, 
resolves by that very resolution to confine himself to the 
i>yi«8»ing stock of ideas and opinions, how great soever the 
d^[ree of incorrectness, imperfection, error, and mis- 
chievousness which may in those ideas and opinions 
happen to be involved. . . . 



APPENDIX A 

LEGAL FICTIONS 1 

What you have been doing by the fiction — could you, or 
could you not, have done it without the fiction ? If not, yom- 
fiction is a wicked lie : if yes, a foolish one. 

Such is the dilemma. Lawyer ! escape from it if you can. 

But no : the distinction is but in appearance ; folly none 
in either case, except in so far as aU wickedness is folly : 
mischievous in every case the tffect; in every case wick^, 
if it had any, the purpose. 

Fiction of use to justice ? Exactly as swindling is to trade. 

The* fictions with which the substantive branch of the law 
has been fouled belong not to the design of the present wc»:k. 

The fictions by udiich, in so much greater abimdance the 
adjective branch is polluted, may be dMinguished in the first 
instance into two great classes : the fal^oods which the 
judges are in the habit of uttering, by themselves, or by the 
officers under their direction ; and the falsehoods which they 
cause to be uttered by the suitors. 

I, Take for the fir^ case, as one of the most striking ones, 
that of common recoveries;* though it belongs to the 
substantive branch with as much propriety at least as to the 
adirotive. 

The ju(^es fOTmed a plan for making business, by enabling 
the proprietors of entailed estates to cheat their heirs. The 
king, as is said, through policy, or po'haps through n^ligence, 
gave them their own way. A sham action was brought against 
the proprietor : the proprietor, by direction of the judges, 
named a creature of theirs, the crier of their court, a man 
worth nothing, as the man of whom he had bought lie land, 
and who sto<^ bound to jnuve the title to it a good one, ac, 
on failure, to give him another estate of equal value. The 
father lost the land ; that is, got the power of doing with it 
what he pleased ; but no injury was done to the children, 
because the father, and through him, they, his children got 
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the akr's land instead of it. This the judm, receiving their 
fees, never fefled to testify ; it is entered npon the record. 
A record is the very tabenude of truth ; let it say what it 
win, no man is penned to diqmte the truth of it. or of any 
part of it. 

Sham eqnivaloit as above to heirs; sham security to 
ddendants; diam security to plaintifis; sham notices to 
both, and more especially to defendants ; sham pretences to 
one another for cheating one another of business. To give 
the list and the ezpla^tion of all those shams, with the 
conseque n ces drawn from them, would be to heap volume 
upcm volume. It is of such matter that the system of procedure, 
as displayed in the books of practice, is composed. 

Sucm is the matter of a record : everything is sham that 
finds its way into that receptacle, as everythii^ is foul that 
finds its way out of Fleet-dhch into the Thames. 

The spice or two of truth, buried here and there amidst 
those httim of falsehood, serve but to make the compost the 
richer, and the better adapted to the purpo^ of misc(mc#ption 
and deception ; in a word, to the service of the en^ of 
judicature. They serve to favour the operation of the double- 
fountain principle* 

2. Take next the case of sham bail, and sham pledges of 
prosecutKm. 

In the infancy of the technical system of English procedure, 
the performance on the part of the plaintiff of an operation 
called by the nanm of finding security was established in the 
character of a condition precedent to the subjecting a man, 
in the character of defendant, to make answer in any vrny to 
a judicial demand. The security was real, but evoitual cmly, 
and not dqxsititious : a pair of friends binding themse^es 
(though by promise only, and not, as in case of paw^g 
goods, actual deposit) to pay a sum of money, preliquiwed 
or not prdiquidated, certain or uncertain, in case the plaimci^ 
should lose Ids cause. Pledges of prosecution was the verm 
given to these friends.* I 

No such pledges are in any case found ; a certificate of 
thrir being found is in every case given ; ard the certificate 
is amoog the countless host (rf lies, notorious lies, without 
triiich English judges know not how to administer what in 
their language goes by the nan» of justice. ^ 

So in the case of sham bail, (» part of the defendant. The 
defendant pays an attorney, who pays an officer of the court 
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foe making in one of the books cA the court an entry, im- 
porting that on such a day two persons bound themselves to 
stand as sureties for the (Mendant ; undertaking, in the event 
(rf his losing his cause, and bdng orckred to comply with the 
plaintiff's pecuniary demand, eithor to pay the vaxmssy for the 
defendant or to rendo* his body np tojnison. No sudi engage- 
ment has been taken by anybody. — The persons spoken oi as 
having taken it, are not real posons but imaginary persems ; 
a pair of names alwa37s the same, John Doe and Richard Roe.* 

The impossibility that this vfle lie should be of use to 
anybody but the inventCHS and utterers of it, and their con- 
federates, is too manifest to be rendered more so by anything 
than can be said of it. 

In the original institution of this security, the " pledges of 
I»:osecution ”, as little regard was paid to t^ ends of justice 
as in the subsequent evasion of it. 

Had any r^[ard been paid to the ends of justice, the judge, 
were it only for the purpose of ascertaining what security the 
nature of the case required and what it 'was in the plaintiff’s 
power to give, would have examined him viva voce : not to 
speak of the many other indispensable purposes to which the 
same operation would have been subservient. Instead of that, 
this p^ of the duty was turned over to a subordinate officer, 
of which there was but one for a whole county, the sheriff. 
This officer, either he was personally responsible fw the 


* This operation En^ish lawym, heaping fiction upon fiction, call 
app^tmee : a word whidi in their vocabul^ has at least half a sooie 
different meaningii ; but that which it has in the language of common 
sense is not of the number. Whatever be the numb« of them, they 
all agree in this, viz. that they signify some operation which, in every 
instance, is completely uselem to tiie purposes of justice, oppressive to 
suitors, useful to none but tlm fratenuty of lawyers. 

A written order is delivered to a man, commanding him to appear 
on a certain day in a certain court of justice, under a certain penalty. 
On tile day mentioned, he appears in the court mentioned and stara 
there the whole time of its sittings ; this does not save him from tte 
pei^ty. An English judge (such is the force of usage in hardenin g men 
in iniquity) samples not to sanction this instrument of deception by 
his signataie. 

Think yon to mairw an En glish law3mr comprehend how it should be 

e ble tiiat appearance, when the scene of it is in an Engli s h court of 
X, ahoaid mean appearance ? The adjunct pmrumtu will be apt 
to present itseU as capable of conveying tiie intimation- Appearance 
— appearance of the defendant in court — m ea n s indeed, it may 
be said, appearance Of aomebody else In another place ; but personal 
*Q>pMnmce — personal appearance of the defendant in court — cannot 
onrely be unonetood as nw^ning anythiiig else but tiie afpearanoe of 
that pecaOB in tiiat {daoe. Vain expectation I — personal is added, and 
tile ™"'"**ig 0^ the word appearance ia stiU, in the conoepticn of the 
msn of law, exactiy whatit was befm. 
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eventual jiistifiaUlity and solvency of those pledges, or he 
was not. Responsible for them, for twice as many persons 
as there woe acticms Ivonght in a year within a whole county, 
he would have been continually exposed to almost certam 
min. Not renxmsible for them, two secore instruments of 
injustice woe lodged in his hands ; for the acts of this sub- 
(ffdinate officer were not, like those of his superiors, the 
judges, exposed to the scrutiny of the public eye. One was, 
to consult his own ease and safety by repeating the im- 
possibility of finding two such pJed^. The other was, to 
make the like repeat for the ben^ of his friends ; including 
all such persons as, fex the exmvenience of getting rid of 
trerablesome elemands of all seats, might find their account in 
purchasing that distinction at his own price. 

Not su^, however, were the considerations which dictated, 
the evasieai which ensued Of the due application of this' 
security (had it been susceptible of any useful application in 
such hands) the effect wc^d have b^ the depriving the 
justice-shop, the officina justUuB,^ of a number of good cus- 
tomers. For, to a man’s being a good customer to the lawyers 
of all sorts, so long as the suit lasted (which was as long as 
th^ could contrive to make it last) it was not necessary that 
the demand should have any merits to support it, ot the 
demandant the value of a farthing left in his purse, to pay in 
the name of satisfaction to an injured defendant at the end 
of it. On th^ part of the judge, any such inqr^ (it may be 
said) would have been impracticable. Nothing more easy 
to say ; nor an 3 rthing more true : because, from the first of 
their opening, it had been the care of those great shops to 
put down all the little ones. Without hearing all suitors in 
the first instance, justice, it is tme, could not be done to any 
of them ; and true inde^ it was, that for three or four sets 
of judges, sitting in Westminster Hall, to hear as many persons 
in the character of suitors as all England could supply has 
from first to last been ph)rsically impossible. But wl^t was 
possible, and not only possible but easy, was from the wh<de 
of that extent of country (and from ten times that extent, 
had there been as much) to receive fees ; giving, in return 
for those fees, senqM of written lawyers’s shmg m due form 
of law. 

The plea of impossibility offers itself at every step, in 
justificatum of injustice in all its forms. The plea is as ti;^ 
as so many other pleas are false ; but the impoi^ilky iS ic 
each jnstance the work, not of nature, but of tne judge. \ 

* Blackstone's Commmtmit. 
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No man (says the man of law, in one of his maxims) ought 
to take advantage of his own wrong. What ! — ^no ms^Ti ? 
No lawyer, no judge, take advantage of his own wrong, when, 
under the system of procedure which has had the ju<%es for 
hs authors, it is thus out of their own wrong, and nothing 
else, that an apology, or anything in the form of apolc^, is, 
or can ever be cooked up ? >S^t ! — ^no man ? Yes ; no 
man : subject of course to the exception, which, when any- 
thing wrong is forbidden by us, is constantly to be under- 
stood; viz. an exception in favour of ourselves, and such 
other p^sons to whom it is our pleasure to impart our licence. 

True it is that under this system of yours it is impossible, 
without exception impossible, ever to do justice. Nothing 
was ever more true. But the impossibility, whence comes it ? 
From yourselves. First you make the impossibility, and then 
you plead it. And wherefore was it made, but that it might 
be pleaded ? 

3. Business-stealing, or jurisdiction-stealing, falsehoods. 

King’s Bench stole business from Common Pleas ; Common 
Pleas stole it back again from King’s Bench. Falsehood, 
avowed falsehood, was their common instrument. B. R. let 
off one lie ; C. B. answered it by another.* The battle is in 
all the books.* 

Quoth client to attorney, " Such a one has forged a bond 
upon me.” Quoth attorney to client, “ Don’t dispute it ; 
forge a release.” Veto 0 ben irovato ; this advice is al^ in the 
books. If true, it shows that it was not for nothing that so 
good a scholar had been to the great school, the school kept 
by the king himself at Westminster. R^is ad exemplum ; 
such was the pattern followed by him. Ingenuas dtdicisse 
fidditer artes, EtnolM mores. . . . 

Vide the case of the story-telling club in Joe Miller. Per 
Archer, cabbage as big as St. Paul’s ; per Merryman, boiler 


* [This was caused by the 13 Car. II. st. 2, c. 2, which required that 
the true cause of action should be stated in the body of the writ, before 
a defendant could be arrested, open) affidavit that the cause of actioii 
amounted to /lo or upumrds. As the bill of Middlesex was only fnoned 
for actions ot trespass, upon which a defendant could not be arrested 
for a breach of avil contract, the King's Bench was ousted of its 
jurisdiction. In order to nt out of this difficulty, the judges invented 
the ac tHam clause, by which the defendant was to be brou^t in to 
answer the plaintifi of a plea of trespass and also to a bill of debt. 
A few years after. Lord cSiief- Justice North, in order to get some of 
his business into the Common E^eas, also added an oe •Ham clause 
to the writ of capias, in order to give his court jurisdiction. — Note by 


* Bladatone’s Commentaries ; Sellon's Crompton ; North's Life of 
Lord-Ktapar Guildford, etc., etc. 

K 
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as big as St. Paul's churcb-wd. President — Cui bono? 
Menyman — ^to boil brother Archer’s cabbage. 

Thief to catch thief, fraud to combat fraud, lie to answer 
lie. Every criminal uses the weapon he is most practised in 
the use of ; the bull uses his hcuns, the tiger his claws, the 
rattle-snake his fangs, the technic^ lawyer his hes. Un- 
licensed thieves use pick-lock keys ; licensed thieves use 
fictions. 

Unwilling to be left behind. Exchequer stole with both 
hands at once, stole from both its neighbours. In design, 
they were all three much upon a par ; but as to success, 
whatever may have been the cause, the thefts of the Exchequer 
have been little more than gleaning. 

Among the falsehoods which judges caused to be uttered 
by the suitors, a division may a^ain be made into those 
which they contented themselves with encouraging and those 
which they compelled the suitors to utter. In the one case, 
the powers of reward alone were employed in the generation 
of the lie ; in the other case, the irresistible fOTce of punishment 
is called in to secure it. 

A sample of the simply penmtted lies has been already 
seen, in the instance of the written pleadings in general — 
and more espiecially of special pleading at common law — and 
the initiative plea^gs called bills in equity. The habitual 
utterance of these falsehoods is exactly commensurate and 
co-extensive with the range of the mendacity-licence above 
mentioned. 

These exercises of professional genius and morality, if they 
do not in common parlance come under the head of fictions, 
come not the less under the head of falsehoods ; fal^oods 
hatched in the same heads, and in pursuit of the same ends, 
the ends of judicature. 

Of the falsehoods which are forced into the lips of the 
suitors, or rather (since in that way little would be to be got) 
into the paws of their professional assistants, a spe^en may 
be seen in those falsehoods ^ the utterance of whi<± is rendered 
necessary on pretence of certainty. The specimen is a rich 
one : falsehood upon falsehood ; for the reason (as we have 
seen) is as rich in h}qHxri^, as the practice itself is in 
falsehood. 

When a thing happraed in one or other of two ways, and 
you cannot tell in which, you must not say so ; that would 
be uncertain : your indictment or your declaration would be 

1 See Work*. Vol. VII, pp. 375 fi. (Rationale of Judicial Evidence, 
Chap. XVI, " Written Ple(SiD«a’% | 4.) 
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void for oncertainty. You must say it happened in both. 
On these terms, and on these only, you are right in law ; 
not the less so when the fact is impossible. And so if there 
be half a dozen or a dozen such alternatives — ^which there are, 
and more, in every day’s practice. 

The i^actice is, to tell as many different stories, as there 
are ways in one or other of which it is supposed the fact may 
have happened : it is spoken of as having happ^ed in each 
of those ways ; each story is called a count, ^us, if there 
are two such counts, there is one of them perhaps tnie, one 
certainly false ; if half a dozen counts, one perhaps true, 
five false. 

A man was murdered, by being knocked on the head and 
thrown overboard ; whrther dead or not when thrown over- 
board is uncertain. Two counts; one, that the man was 
knocked on the head, and died of the blow ; the other, that 
the man, the same man, was, at the same time and place, 
thrown overboard, and died of drowning. Here was the same 
man killed twice over ; and this for the bett^ information 
of the supposed murderer, that he might the more clearly 
understand the charges he had to defend himself against. 
Had the fact been truly stated, the murderer would have been 
acquitted. This case occurred not much more than twenty 
years ago. The indictment stood the scrutiny of twelve 
judges.* 

So again in non-criminali. To take the sort of case of all 
others the most commonly exemplified. A man owes you 
£20 and no more ; you are or are not certain as to the precise 
description of the debt or the evidence by which you shall 
be able to prove it. Your attorney, with his special pleader 
under the bar, with or without the advice of a barrister to 
boot, gets a declaration drawn with half a dozen counts in it, 
less or more ; say half a dozen. Here, then, you are made 
to demand six separate sums of £20 each, stating them as 
different, and sa3dng of each that it is due to you ; total £120. 

What shall we think of that man, but atove all of that 
judge, who seeing this, or not seeing it, proclaims the necessity 
of certainty; and is indefatigable in his eulogiiuns on the 
law, for the rigour with which it exacts the presence of that 
best ornament in all l^gal instruments ? 

Uses of these forced falsehoods : — 

1. Half a dozen or a dozen or a score of stories told instead 
of one ; so much the more made business. 

2. Chance of mis-statement, real or supposed : whence 
* [Leach’s Crown Cases, p. 369, case of Hlndmarsh, 1793.] 

K* 
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(^)pIication for nullification ; certainty of a motion and an 
argument ; even chance of a fresh suit ; at any rate, more 

3. Verdict taken in a court alleged not to be the proper 
one ; application in consequence : more made business as 
before. 

4. The business having thus been rendered incomprehensible 
to a jury, what is given as their verdict is none of theirs, but 
settled somehow or other among the men of law ; neither is 
the judge himself responsible for it. On one or other of all 
these counts, the plaintiff takes the verdict at his peril ; that 
is, the plaintiff’s lawyers take it, at the peril of their client : 
if they take it wrong, so much the worse for the client, but 
so much the better for the lawyers. The lawyers make the 
verdict, the jury stare. Jury trial for ever ! — sacred palladium 
of English liberty ! 

5. Confirmation of arbitrary power in the hands of the 
ju^e ; the jury serving as a stalking horse. Incapable of 
mdging for themselves, conscious of their own incapacity, 
juries become helpless and do as they are bid. How should 
they do otherwise ? They know not what is done ; they 
know not how to help themselves. If the court likes the 
verdict, it stands ; if not, it is got rid of. The verdict, if an 
unjust one, cannot, on the score of its injustice, be got rid of 
without reasons. But in this way, just or unjust (reasons 
being out of the question) it may be got rid of with equal ease. 

6. The state of the law rendered more and more incog- 
noscible. 

By wrapping up the real dispositions of the law in a covering 
of nonsense, the knowledge of it is rendered impossible to the 
bulk of the people — to the bulk of those whose fate depends 
upon it. Vl^t meets their eyes is gross and palpable non- 
sense : a man dead and alive at the same tune ; a dead 
man and a live man the same person ; thirty or forty days 
making altogether but one day ; a man constantly present in 
a place wh^e he never set his foot ; the same man judge 
and party, and justice all the better for it. In jargon such 
as this, no man in whose brain the natural jrovision of 
common sense has not been eaten out by false science can 
avoid beholding so much vile and scandalous nonsense ; but 
if, 1^ the help of that portion of common sense which each 
man's fortune has imparted to him, it were possible to him 
to divine what disastrous sense may be at the bottom of this 
ncmsense, the nonsense would miss its mark. 

7. Legislator and people confirmed in the halfit of bowing 
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down to falsehood and absurdity, and recognizing them as 
being, what lawyers are continn^y proclainung them to be, 
necessary instruments in the hands of justice. If without 
them justice never is administered, what conclusion more 
natural than that it never can be ? 

8. Corrupting the morals of the people. Wheresoever the 
use of fiction prevails, and in proportion as it fH-evails, every 
law-book is an institute of vice ; every court of judicature is 
a school of vice. 

Put into the hands of your son the Commentaries of Black- 
stone ? Send him to attend the courts at Westminster ? For 
leanung jurisprudence, yes ; but for cherishing in his bosom 
the principles of veracity, of sincerity, of true honour ? Stay 
till you have made your daughter get by heart the words of 
Piron and Lord Rochester. 

9. Corrupting the intellectual faculties of the people. To 
what a state of debility and depravation must the tmder- 
standing of that man have been brought down, who can 
really persuade himself that a lawyer’s fiction is an}dhing 
better than a lie of the very worst sort — ^that the whole mass 
taken tc^ether, or any one particle of it, was ever of any 
the smaUest use to justice ! 

Fiction may be applied to a good purpose, as weU as to a 
bad one ; in giving support to a useful rule or institution, as 
well as to a pernicious one. The virtues of an useful institution 
will not be destroyed by any lie or lies that may have accom- 
panied the establishment of it ; but can they receive any 
increase ? The virtues of a useful medicine will not be 
destroyed by pronouncing an incantation over it before it is 
taken ; but will they be increased ? 

Behold here one of the artifices of lawyers. They refuse 
to administer justice to you unless you join with them in 
their fictions ; and then their cry is, see how necessary fiction 
is to justice 1 Necessary indeed ; but too necessary ; but 
how came it so, and who made it so ? ^ 

^ A man to whom you lent a horse — does he refuse to return it ? 
Not the smaUest chance will they pve you for getting the animal 
back again, unless you say he found it. This is what you are forced 
to do when you bring an action of troour : by which, by the bye, you 
will not get jmur horse after all, if the defendant choo^ to keep it, 
paying the price which the jury have happened to set upon it. 

A man to whom you let your house for a year — does he at the ex- 
piration of the time refuse to quit it ? Not a chance will they give you 
for obtaining possession again of your house, unless you trump up a 
foolish story about two persons, real or imaginary, one of whom turned 
the other out of it. This is what you are forced to do, in bringing an 
action of ejectment. 

On the other side of the Tweed, where no such lies are told, do not 
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As well might the father of a family make it a rule never 
to let his children have their Is^eakfast till they had uttered, 
each of them, a c^ain number of lies, curses, and parofane 
oaths ; and then exclaim, " You see, my dear children, how 
necessary l}dng, cursing, and swearing are to human sus- 
tenance I " 


its business any better than it does were it to refuse t 

repay the thirty shillings he had borrowed of you, unless you would 

ded^ that, instead of your lending him the money, he had found it. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF FICTIONS 
By GEORGE BENTHAM 

\In addition to Bentham’s own MSS. and posthumous papers, 
material for the study of his theory of Fictions is to he found 
in the “ Outlines of Logic " which his nephew George published 
in 1827. The unde financed this work after its rejection by 
a commercial firm, but it was eventually sold for waste paper, 
owing to the bankruptcy of the publishers, when only sixty copies 
had been sold. 

Jt will be observed that at certain points the treatment is less 
cautious than that of the original, which the nephew first trans- 
lated into French in order to attain stylistic freedom — at the same 
time borrowing freely from the logical jargon of the day. 

Nearly half a century later when George Bentham was at the 
height of his fame as President of the Linnean Society, J evens 
corresponded with him about his discovery of the ' Quantification 
of the Predicate ’, previously attributed to Sir William Hamilton 
(who reviewed the book in 1833 without mentioning this item). 
In the " Contemporary Review ” for May, 1873, be found 
an article by Jevons, for whom the very much more im^tant 
section on Fictions seems to have had no interest.^ 

In the following pages certain footnotes have been incorporated 
in the main text, the cumbrous ^stem of italicization has not been 
strictly adhered to, and an occasional abbreviation is indicated 
by ^nare brackets ]. 

The word Entity is that most extensive and all-comprehensive 
term which is used to designate every subject matter of 
perception, thought, or discourse, every beit^, every thing, 
eveiy operation, every property, whether real, abstract, or 
fictitious, whether re^oned as certain, contingent, or im- 
possible, by any mind, at any time, in any place. Every 
noun-substantive, every sut^antive emression, in any 
language, is the name of an Entity [and the term Entity 
cannot be defined per genus et d^erentiam]. 

Entities in general may be retored to the following classes. 


See the writer’s Jeremy BenUtam, iSs*-*os*, pp- 34-5- 
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or in other words, the snnunom genus Entity may be divided 
as follows. 

I. A real Entity is one which has a physical existence ; 
that is, one which is perceptible by means of any of our 
senses, as a rock, a star, a man, etc. A real entity must there- 
fore be an individual, or a collection of individuals definite in 
number, as a landscape, an army, a man on horseback, etc. 
But, if by these expressions a dtiss be meant, they are no 
longer names of real, but of collective entities, of which mention 
will presently be made. 

II. An infer eniial Entity is one which we believe to have 
real existence, but which is imperceptible to any of our senses ; 
such is, in relation to eve^ man, the Divinity he worships ; 
such is our mitid, or the thinking of our frame. 

III. A fabulous Entity is one which has been believed in by 
others, but to the existence of which we attach no belief. 
Such are, with relation to us, the Heathen Gods, which were 
inferentid entities with relation to those who believed in 
them. Between real or inferential and fabulous entities there 
is no distinct line of separation, even with relation to one 
individual mind, as belief admits of every d^ee from positive 
to negative certainty. 

rV. A collective Entity is the result of the operations of 
abstraction and generali^tion. Certain properties possessed 
by one entity, or by several entities in common, are abstracted 
from all other properties which those entities may happen 
to possess, and an indefinite number of individuals are 
imaged as being all endowed with those abstracted proper- 
ties ; these individuals form a class, and are designated 
collectively by a common name. Every common name is 
therefore the name of a collective entity, of an indefinite number 
of individual entities considered with respect of certain 
properties common to all the entities so contained in the class. 
Where those entities are real, the class which contains them 
is a physical collective entity ; where they are fictitious, the 
corresponding collective entities are also fictitious. 

V. A fictitious Entity is one which neither has, nor is 
supposed to have, any real existence, but which is gram- 
matically spoken of as real. We say : colour is a property, 
benevolence is a quality ; and yet we do not suppose that 
colour, property, benevolence, or quality are really existing 
objects. These four words are therefore names of fictitious 
entities. 

Fictitious entities as well as real are referable to classes, 
which classes may be termed cdlective fictitious entities. 
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Fictitious entities are individualized by referring them to 
real objects ; as, for example, the colour of that object, that 
man’s benevolence. 

As to a subdivision of these several heads, it is only in r^;ard 
to real and to fictitious entities that it appears to be necessary 
on the present occasion. 

In the case of real entities, the summum genus is commonly 
designated by the word matter, which may be (hvided into 
bodies and substances, according to whether the individuals 
referred to are or are not, for the particular purpose in view, 
supposed to be limited in confi^ation. Thus man, tree, 
hc^e, etc., are names of classes of bodies, metal, bone, flesh, etc., 
are names of classes of substances. 

These two genera, bodies and substances, are susceptible of 
regular and distinctly-characterized divisions and subdivisions, 
which may alwa5s be rendered all-comprehensive, that is, 
such as t^t, when taken together, they shall comprehend 
every conceivable real entity. Such an operation, however, 
is foreign to the present purpose, being the subject matter of 
physical science. 

But fictitious entities can by no means be so easily reduced 
to order. The vague and indefinite nature of the opCTation of 
fiction renders the classification of its results a very arduous 
task. In the following sketch I have endeavoured to refer 
them to a few general heads; but, such is the difficulty of 
bringing them imder all comprehensive genera and species, 
that, in some instances, it will be found that the lowest species 
here mentioned, must, for the purpose of exposition or ulterior 
division, be considered as summa genera. Such are, for 
example, some of the jxirisprudential fictitious entities, here 
classed under the head of Inunediate Results of Pohtical 
Operations. 

I. Physical fictitious entities are such as relate to real indivi- 
duals. A real individual may be considered as being either in 
motion or at rest. Thence the division of physical fictitious 
entities into motions and states of things. Physical actions and 
operations are spedes of motions more or less complicated. 

States of things or properties may be divided into absolute 
and relative. The absolute properties of a body are such ^ 
have place independently of any other body, and consist in 
the effect which that body produces upon our mind. The 
relative properties of a body are such as result from its com- 
parison with another body. 

All the substantives given as examples undw this head of 
states of things or proparties are to be reckoned as names of 
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properties. Some of them are commonly used in other senses 
also, as to example, organization, wmch means either the 
operation of organizing or the property of being organized. 
It is in the latter sense that it is here to be understood. This 
is an imperfection in langi^e much to be r^etted, but 
which, I fear, cannot be es^y remedied. There are, in fact, 
but few instances, comparatively speaking, where there is a 
substantive in use to the designation of properties, and, on 
many occasions, it might not even be desirable to make use 
of it, should it exist. Thus the adjective is a very common 
and a very useful abridged form, as, for example, when we 
say that an object is we mean that it is endowed with 
recess, a species of absolute properties. If we say that it is 
large, we rder to largeness, a species of relative properties. 
Sometimes properties are designated in the verbal form, as, 
to example, he can move. By this expression is understood, 
that he is endowed with that species of absolute properties 
which cannot be substantively expressed otherwise than by 
some such hard wcx-d as locomoveability. The words before, 
behind, above, below, are examples of relative properties ex- 
f^essed in the adverbial f<wm. That language is the most 
convenient to use, in this respect, which enables the writer 
to choose, on each occasicm, that form of expression which is 
best suited to his particular purpose. 

The summum genus of abk>lute properties is existence. Its 
division may be founded on various principles or sources. 
Thus, to example, we may divide Existence : 

1. According to the degree of belief attached to it, into 
certainty, contingency in its various d^ees, impossibility, etc. 

2. Acceding to the degree of perceptibility by any one of 
our senses, into presence and absence (that is, the being within 
or without the reach of any of our senses), in respect either of 
place or of time, or of both. Absence in respect of place may 
be subdivided into attainability (the property of being sus- 
ceptible of becoming within reach), unattainability, etc. A 
ccxresponding division of absence, in respect of time, is into 
past and future. 

3. According to the particular sense by means of which the 
properties are perceived. Thus ... 1. by the sense of sight, 
we perceive colour and its spedes, opacity, and transparence, 
etc. ; 2. by the sense of heating we perceive sound and its 
species ; 3. by that sense of tasti^, taste and its species ; 

4. by that of smelling, smell and its species ; 5. by that of 
feelii^, either alone or combined with si^ht, we perceive form 
and its species ; quantity, number, and sue, and their species ; 
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consistence and its species, such as solidity, fluidity, gazeity, 
etc. 

4. According to the intrinsic nature of the prc^erties, into 
crganization and inorganization, animation and inanimation, 
etc. Animation comi^ehends all the physical powers at 
faculties which are all absolute properties. 

Relative properties or relations may be refmed to the 
following heads : i. Relations of contiguity and distance in 
place. Propinquity and remoteness are d^ees of distance. 
These relations may also be subdivided into inherence, exclu- 
sion, the properties of being above, below, behind, before, etc. 
By inherence it is understood that one body is a part of another. 
Absolute identity in place cannot exist (in regard to real 
entities to which alone it must be remembCTed, these proper- 
ties relate) without reference to succession in time, and there- 
fore belongs to the head of relations of time and place 
combined. 2. Relations of simultaneity and succession in 
resp^ of time. Coexistence is simultaneity ; but generally 
implies duration, which also belongs to this h^d. To 
succession may be referred previousness and subsequentness, 
propinquity and remoteness in time. 3. Relations of time 
and place combined. Succession in time may be combined 
with identity, contiguity, or distance in place. Simultaneity 
can only be combined with contiguity and distance in place. 
^ Relations independent of time or place, i.e. relations of 
identity and diversity. Similitude, dissimilitude, and op- 
position are degrees of diversity. These relations are sus- 
ceptible of all or nearly all the several divisional operations 
wUch are above performed on absolute properties. 

II. Tactical fictitious entities. Those entities belong to the 
class of relations and are commonly termed relations of 
subaltemation. Such are the relations of genus and species, 
of subordination, superordination, co-ordination, etc. 

III. Noolo^cal fictitious entities. They consist of such as 
relate to the mtellect. To this head may be referred : 

1. The absolute properties of the mind, i.e. its powers or 
faculties. 

2. The relative properties of the mind, such as intensity of 
its faculties, sanity and insanity of the mind. etc. But when- 
ever any exmession of approbation or disapprobation is 
conveyed, it does not belong to this head, but to a species of 
ethical fictitious entities. 

3. The several operations performable by means of these 
fatties. 

4. The immediate results of these several operations, viz. 
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impr^ons and ideas, with their several spedes, simple or 
combined. 

IV. Pathological fictitious entities, which relate to the 
sensitive mind. These are denominated sensations, and 
comine^d pleasures, pains and neutral sensations. Pleasures 
and pains have been subdivided into fourteen heads by 
Mr. l^tham in his Tabie of the Springs of Action. 

V. Ethical fictitious entities, or such as relate to desire and 
will, that is to the desuing and volitional mind. These may 
be classed under the following heads : 

1. Ptop^ies of the desiring mind, or desire, and its species. 
With relation to any event or object desire may be divided 
into positive desire at hope, and n^ative desire or fear ; and 
either of these may be subdivided according to its object. 
Thus, hunger, thirst, ambition, curiosity, are species of desire, 
distinguished by their respertive objects, viz. solid food, 
liquid food, social pre-eminence, acquirement of knowledge. 

2. Motives for ethical operations ; a s^ies of entities, 
intimately connected with the preceding, but distinguished 
by the additional intimation of the relation they bear to 
operations. 

3. Ethical operations, which are either moral, such as 
approbation, vituperation, entreaty, refusal, etc., or political, 
s^ as command, empowerment, obligation, punishment, etc. 

4. Immediate of ethical operations. Such are (a) 

with relation to moral operations, neutral, laudatory, and 
vituperative qualifications of fictitious entities, viz. reputation, 
virtue, and vice, with all their several sp^ies ; (6) with relation 
to political operations, command, obligation, right, power, etc. 

5. Ethical relations. Such are society and conditions in 
life, moral or political. Moral conditions are those of friendship, 
immUy, etc. Political conditions are trades, pofessions, 
situations, places, offices, etc. 

This last head comes v^ near to that of physical relations, 
but differs in this, that it is not by the p^ceptive, but by 
the conceptive faculty, that they are attached to the idea of 
the persons to which they relate. A barrister, for example, 
is not perceptibly different from a solicitor, like a tall man 
fi-OTi a short rme. Barristership and solicitorship are ethical 
fictHious oitities [whereas tallness and shortness are physical 
fictitious entities]. 
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place in the discussions of the nature and import of the new concepts of 
the physical universe. The book is weighty with matter and marks an 
intellectual achievement of the highest order .' — Times Literary Supplement. 

Psychological Types. By C. G. Jttfig. Translated with a 
roreword by H. Godwin Baynes, M.B. Third edition, 25s. net. 

' Among the psychologists who have something of value to tell us Dr. Jung 
holds a very high place. He is both sensitive and acute ; and so, bke a 
great writer, he convinces os that he is not inadequate to the immense 
complexity and subtlety of his material. We are conscious throughout of 
a sensitiveness, a wide range of understanding, a fair-mindedness, which 
give us a real respect for the author .’ — Times Literary SuppUmetU. 

Character and the U nconscious : a Critical Exposition of the 
Psychology of Freud and Jung. By J. H. van der Hoop, 
los. 6d. net. 

‘ His book is an admirable attempt to reconcile the theories of Jung and 
Freud. He shows that the positions taken up by these two psychologists 
are not as antagonistic as they appear at first sight. The book contains a 
very adequate account of Freud's teaching in its salient features, and his 
treatment of both theories is clear and sympathetic .’ — New Statesman. 

The Meaning of Meaning : a Study of the Influence of Lan- 
guage upon Thought. By C. K. Ogden and I. A. Richards. 
Supplementary E^ys by Professor B. Malinowski and F. G. 
Crookshank, M.D., Third edition, 12s. 6d. net. 


work is obvious. It is a book for educationists, ethnologi^, grammarians, 
logicians, and, above all, psychologists. The book is written with admirable 
clarity and a strong sense of humour .’ — New Statesman. 

Scientific Method. By i4. D. Ritchie, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, ice. 6d. net. 

‘ The fresh and bright style of Mr. Ritchie’s volume, not without a salt of 
humour, makes it an interesting and pleasant book for the general reader. 
Taken as a whole it is able, comprehensive, and right in its main argument.’ 
— British Medical Journal. ' His brilliant book .' — Daily News. 

The Psychology of Reasoning. By Eugenio Rignano, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Milan. 14s. net. 

’ The theory is that reasoning is simply imaginative experimenting. Such 
a theo^ offers an ea^ expla^tion of error, and Professor Rignano draws 
it out in a very convincing manner .’ — Times Literary Supplement. 

Chance, Love and Logic : Philosophical Essaj^. By Charles 
S. Peirce. Edited with an Introduction by Morris R. Cohen. 
Supplementary Essay by John Dewey. 12s. 6d. net. 

It is impossible to read Peirce without recognizing the presence of a superior 
mind. He was something of a genius.’ — F. C. S. &hiller, in SpUtatw. 
* It is here that one sees wlmt abrimant mind he had and how indep^dently 
he could think.' — Nation. 
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niiloaophioal Studies. By G. E. Moore. Piofenor 

of Philostqdiy in the University of Cambridge, author of 
* Prindpia Ethica,* editor of ' Mind 15s. net. 

* Students ot philosophy will welcooM the pubUcatioa of this vohune. It is 
full of taitereat and sthnnlus, even to those whom it fails to convince.' — 
Otrford Mmgmtint. ' A valuable contribution to philoaophy.’ — Spteiaior. 

The Misuse of Mind : a Study of Bergson's Attack on Intel- 
lectnalian. By Karin Stephen. Preface by Henri Bergson. 
6 s. 6d. net. 

‘ This is a book about Bergson, but it is not one of the ordinary popular 
expositions. It is very sb<Hl : but it is one of those books the quahty of 
which is in inverse ratio to its quanti^. for it focusses our attention on one 
single problem and succeeds in bringing it out with masterly clearness.’ — 
Tim*t IMrrary SuppUmtnt. 

Conflict and Dream. . By W. H. R. Riven, MJ>., LiUD., 
FJtS. Preface by Professor G. Elliot Smith. 12s. 6d. net. 

* Rivers had that kind of commanding vigour that is o^. 

Nothing could be more fascinating than to watch him separating 
tiie gold from the alloy in Freud's theory of dresms. Hisbookisasdiflerent 
from Uie usual Fteudiaa book on the same subject as is a book of astronaniy 
from a book of astrology.' — Deify Newt. 

Fkyeholafy and Politics, and Other Essays. By W. H. R. 
kioen.fJtS. Vctdaixw Prof essorG. Elliot Smith. Appreda- 
tk» by C. S. Myen, FJxS. iss. 6d. net. 

* In an Uie essays in this vohune one fesb the scientific mind, the mind 
Bmt puts truth first. Esudi of the essays is interesting and i^nable.’ — 
New Lemder. * This vohime is a fins memorial of a solid and cantioas 
adsntffic wotksr.' — Havriock EUis, in Netum. 

Medidoe, Magic, and Religion. By W. H. R. Riven, FJtS. 
Preface by Professor G. Ellsot Smith. Second editkn, los. 6d. 
net. 

* This volume is a document of first-rate importanca, and it will remain as 
a worthy monument to its distinnished author .' — Times LUereey Supple- 
meut. 'Always, as we read, we fed we are in dose contact with a mind 
that is really thinking.' — NeHan. 

Tractatus Logioo-Philoaqphicus. By Lndseig Wittgenstein. 
Introductkm by Bertrana Russell, F.R.S. xos. 6d. net. 

* Thb is a most inqiartant book contsdning original ideas on a large range 
of topfcsi forming a coherent system which is 01 extraordinary interest a^ 
d ese r ves the attention of all philoaopfaere.'— fifimf. ' Quite as exciting as 
we had been led to siqipoae it to be.'— filrw SMstmon. 

The Measurement of Emotkm. By W. WhaUiy SewfA. UJL. 

Fo r eanoid by Williom Broom, MJ>., DSc. lot. 6d. net. 

' It dtould prove of great vahw to SKfOue interested la pnreholagy 
fsadUar wm cerrent tiMOtles : while the precision of t^e aiilW*s met 
terns an object leemn in psychological reeearch.*— i>fsw>es>>. 
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The Nature of Laughter. By J. C. Gregory. los. 6d. net. 

* Ur. Gregory, in this fresh and stimulating stndy, jmns issue with all his 


The Philosophy of Music. By WiUiam Pole, F.R.S., Afus. Doc. 
Edited with an Introduction by Professor E. J. Dent and a 
Supplementary Essay by Dr. Hamilton Hartridge. los. 6d. net. 
' This is an excellrait book and its re-issue should be welcomed by all who 
take more than a superficial interestin music. Dr. Pole possessed not only a 
wide knowledge of these matters, but also an attractive style, and this 
combinatioa bka enabled him to set forth clearly and sufficiently completely 
to give the general reader a fair all-round grasp of his subject.’ — Discovtry. 

Individual Psychology. By Alfred Adler. Second edition, 
iSs. net. 

* He makes a valuable contribution to psychology. His thesis is extremely 
simple and comprehensive : mental phenomena when correctly understood 
may be regarded as leading up to an end which consists in establishing the 
subject's superiority.’ — Discovery. 

The Philosophy of ‘ As If'. By Hans Vaihinger. 25s. net. 

‘ The moot importwt contribution to philosophical literature in a quarter 
of a century. Briefiy, Vaihinger amasses evidence to prove that we can 
arrive at theories whi^ work pretty well by " consciously false assump- 
tions ". We know that these fictions in no way reSect reality, but we treat 
them as if they did. Among such fictions are : the average man, freedom, 
God, empty space, matter, the atom, infinity.’ — Spectator. 

Speculations : Essays on Humanism and the Philosophy of Art. 
By T. E. Hulme. Edited by Herbert Read. Frontispiece and 
Foreword by Jacob Epstein. los. 6d, net. 

‘ Vl^th its peculiar merits, this book is most unlikely to meet with the 
slightest comprehension from the usual reviewer. Hulme was known os a 
brilliant talker, a brilliant amateur of metaphysics, and the author of two 
or three of the most beautiful short poems in the language. In this volume 
he appears as the fmerunner of a new attitude of mind.’-^^rtterton. 

The Nature of Intelligence. By L. L. Thurstone, Professor 
of Psychology in the University of Chicago. los. 6d. net. 

' Prof. Thurstone distinguishes three views of the nature of intelligence, 
the Academic, the Psycho-analytic, the Behaviourist. Against theee 
views, be expound bis thesis that consciousness is unfinished action. His 
book is of the first importance. All who make use of mental tests will do 
well to come to terms with his theory.' — Times Literary Supplement. 

Telepathy and Clairvoyance. By Rudolf Tischner. Preface 
by E. J. Dingwall. With 20 illustrations, zos. 6d. net. 

' Such investigations may now expect to receive the grave attention of 
modem readers. They will find the material here collected of great value 
and interest. The chief interest of the book lies in the experiments it 
lecMds, and we think that these will persuade any reader free from violmt 
prepossessions that the present state of the evidence necessitates at least 
an open mind icgardlng their posaibiUty.' — Timet Literary Supplement. 
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The Growth of the Mind : an Introduction to Child Psycholo^. 
By K. KoffM, Professor in the University of Giessen. Futh 
e^tion, revis^ and reset, 15s. net. 

‘ His book is extremely interesting, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
widely read.’ — Times Literary Supplement. Leottard Woolf, reviewing this 
book and the following one in the Nation, writes : ‘ Every serious student 
of psychology ought to read it ^The Apes], and he should supplement it by 
reading The Growth of the Mind, for Professor Kofika joins up the results of 
Kohler’s observations with the results of the study of child-psychology.’ 

The Mentality of Apes. By Professor W. Koehler, of Berlin 
University. Third edition, with 28 illustrations, los. 6d. net. 

' May fairly be said to mark a turning-point in the history of psychology. 
The book is both in substance and form an altogether admirable piece of 
work. It is of absorbing interest to the psychologist, and hardly less to the 
layman. His work will always be regarded as a classic in its kind and a 
model for future studies.’ — Times Literary Supplement. 

The Psychology of Relt^ous Mysticism. By Professor James 
H. Leuba. ^ond edition, 15s. net. 

' Based upon solid research.’ — Times Literary Supplement. ‘ T 
fascinating and stimulating even to those who do not agree wit 
is scholarly as well as scientific.’ — Review of Reviews. * The mo 


The Psychology of a Musical Prodigy. By G. Revesz, Director 
of the Psychological Laboratory, Ai^terdam. los. 6d. net. 

‘ For the first time we have a scientific report on the development of a 
musical genius. Instead of being dependent on the vaguely marvellous 
report of adoring relatives, we enter the more satisfying atmosphere of 
precise tests. That Erwin is a musical genius, nobody who reads this 
book will doubt.' — Times Literary Supplement. 

Principles of Literary Criticism. By /. .4 . Richards, FeUow of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, and Professor of English at 
Peking University. Fourth edition, los. 6d. net. 

* An important contribution to the rehabilitation of English criticism — 
perhaps because of its sustained scientific nature, the most important 
contribution yet made. Mr. Richards be^ns with an account of the present 
chaos of critical theories and follows with an analysis of the fallacy In 
modem aesthetics.’— Crif^now. 

The Metaphysical Foundations of Modem Science. By 
Professor Edwin A . Burtt. 14s. net. 

• 'This book deals with a profoundly interesting subject. The critical portion 

is admirable.’ — Bertrand Russell, in Nation. ’ A history of the origin and 
development of what wcis, until recently, the metaphysic generally asso- 
ciated with the scientific outlook. . . . quite admirably done.' — 

Times Literary Supplement. 

The Psychology of Time. By Mary Sturt, MA. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘ An interesting book, t3rpical of the wto-k of the younger psychologists of 
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Physique and Character. By E. Kretschmer, Professor in the 
University of Marburg. With 31 plates, 15s. net. 

‘ His contribntioiis to ptsychiatry are practically unknown in this country, 
and we therefore welcome a translation of his notable work. The problem 
considered is the relation between human form and human nature. 
Such researches must be regarded as of fundamental importance. We 
thoroughly recommend this vcdume.' — British Medical Journal. 

The P^cholotfy of Emotion : Morbid and Normal. By 
John T. MacCurdy, MD. 25s. net. 

‘ There are two reasons in particular for welcoming this book. First, it is 
by a psychiatrist who takes general psychology seriously. Secondly, the 
author presents his evidence as well as his conclusions. This is distinctly 
a book which should be road by all interested in psycholt^. Its subject 
is important and the treatment interesting.* — Manchester Guardian. 

Problems of Personality : Essajrs in honour of Morton Prince. 
^ted by A. A. Roback, Ph.D. Second edition, i8s. net. 


on the problem of Personality. Some such survey is always a tremendous 
help in the study of any subject. Taken all together, the book is full of 
interest.’ — New Statesman. 

The Mind and its Place in Nature. By C. D. Broad, LiU.D., 
Lecturer in Philosophy at Trinity College, Cambridge. Second 
impression. i6s. net. 

' Quite the best book that Dr. Broad has yet given us, and one of the most 
important contributions to philosophy made in recent times.' — Times 
Literary Supplement. * Foil of accurate thought and useful distinctions 
and on this ground it deserves to be read by all serious students.' — Bertrand 
Russell, in Nation. 

Colour-Blindness. By Mary Collins, M.A., Ph.D. Introduc- 
tion by 2 >. James Drever. With a coloured plate, 12s. 6d. net. 

' Her book is worthy of high praise as a painstaking, honest, well-written 
endeavour, based upon extensive reading and close original investigation, 
to deal witii colour-vision, mainly from the point of view of the psychologist. 
We believe that the book will commend itself to everyone interested in 
the subject.’ — Times Literary Supplement. 

The History of Materialism. By F. A. Lange. New edition in 
one voltune, with an Introduction by Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 
153. net. 

‘ An immense and valuable work.' — Spectator. ' A monumental work of 
the highest value to all who wish to know what has been said b^ advocates 
of Materialism, and why philosophers have in the main remained uncon- 
vinced.’ — From the Introduction. 

Psyche : the Cult of Souls and the Belief in Immortality among 
the Greeks. By Erwin Rohde. 25s. net. 

' The production of an admirably exact and unusually readable translation 
of Rohde’s great book is an event on which all concerned are to be con- 
gratnlated. It is in the truest sense a classic, to which all future s^olars 
must turn if they would learn how to see the inward signi fi cance of primitive 
cults.’ — Daily News. 
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Educational Psychology. By Charles Fox, Lectmer <m 
Education in the UnivMsity of Cambridge. Third edition, 
los. 6 d. net. 

‘ A worthy addition to a serim of ontstanding merit.’ — Lancet. ' Certainly 
one of the best books of its kind.’ — Observer. ' An extremely able book, 
not only useful, but original.’ — Journal of Education. 

Emotion and Insanity. By 5 . ThaUntzer, Chief of the Medical 
Staff, Copenhagen A^lum. Preface by Professor H. Heffiing. 
78. 6 d. net. 

' Whatever the view taken of this fascinating explanation, there is one plea 
in this book which must be whole-heartedly endorsed, that psychiatric 
research should receive much more consideration in the efiort to determine 
the nature of normal mental processes.' — Nature. 

Personality. By R. G. Gordon, M.D., D.Sc. Second impres- 
sion. los. 6 d. net. 

' The book is. in short, a very nseful critical discussion of the most important 
modem work bearing on the mind-body problem, the whole knit together 
by a philosophy at least as promising as any of those now current.’ — Times 
Literary Supplement. ‘ A significant contribution to the study of 
personality.' — British Medical Journal. 

Biolf^ical Memory. By Eugenio Rignano, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Milan. los. 6 d. net. 

’ Professor Rignano's book may prove to have an important bearing on the 
whole mechanist- vitalist controversy. He has endeavoured to give meaning 
to the special property of " Uvingness." The author works out his theory 
with great vigour and ingenuity, and the book deserves the earnest atten- 
tion of students of biology.' — Spectator. 

Comparative Philosophy. By Paul Masson-Oursel. Intro- 
duction by F. G. Crookshank, M.D., F.R.C.P. los. 6 d. net. 

' He is an authority on Indian and Chinese philosophy, and in this book 
he develops the idea that philosophy should be studied as a series of natural 
events by means of a comparison of its development in various countries 
and environments.' — Times Literary Supplement. 

The Language and Thought of the Child. By Jean Piaget, 
Professor at the University of Geneva. Preface by Professor 
E. Claparide. los. 6 d. net. 

‘ A very interesting book. Eveiyone interested in psychology, education, 
OT the art of thought should read it. The results are surprising, but perhaps 


Crime and Custom in Savage Society. By B. Malinowski, 
Professor of Anthropology in the University of London. 
With 6 plates, 5s. net. 

' A book of great interest to any intelligent reader.’ — Sunday Times. 
' Thisstimulating essay onprimitivejorispnidence.’ — Nature. ' In bringing 
out the fact that tact, adaptebUity, and intelligent self-interest are not 
confined to the civilized races, the author of this interesting study has 
raidered a useful service to the humanizing of the science of man.' — New 
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Psychology and Ethnology. By W. H. R. Rivers, M.D., LittJ)., 
FJiS. Preface by G. EUiot Smith, FJiS. 15s. net, 

' This notice in no way exhausts the treasures that arc to be found in this 
vcdume. which really requires Icmg and detailed study. We congratulate 
the editor on producing it. It is a worthy monument to a great man.* — 
Saturday Review. * Everything be has written concerning anthropology is 
of inter^ to serious students. —Times Literary Supplevunt. 

Theoretical Biology. By J. von UexkiiU. i8s. net. 

* It is not easy to give a critical account of this important book. Partly 
because of its ambitious scope, that of re-setting biological formulationa 

in a new synthesis, partly bemuse there is an abundant u ' 

Thirdly, the authcn-'s arguments are so radically important that they cannot 
justly be dealt with in brief compass. No one can read the book without 
feeling the thrill of an unusually acute mind.' — J. Arthur Thomson, in 

Thought and the Brain. By Henri Piiron, Professor at the 
Collie de France. 12s. 6d. net. 

■ A very valuable summary of recent investigations into the structure and 
srorking of the nervous system. He is pro^gal of facts, but sparing of 
theories. His book can be warmly recommended as giving the reader a 
vivid idea of the intricacy and subtlety of the mechanism by which the 
human animal co-ordinates its impresnons of the outside world.’ — Times 
Literary Supplement. 

Sex and Repression in Savage Society, By B. Malinowski, 
Professor of Anthropology in the University of London, 
los. 6d. net. 

‘ This work is a most important contribution to anthropology and 
psychology, and it will be long before our text-books are brought up to the 
standard which is henceforth indispensable.' — Saturday Review. 

Social Life in the Animal World. By F. Alverdes, Professor 
of Zoology in the University of Marburg. los. 6d. net. 

' Most interesting and useful. He has collected a wealth of evidence on group 
psychology.' — M anchester Guardian. ' Can legitimately be compared with 
Kdhler’s Merttality of Apes.' — Nation. ' We have learnt a great deal from 
his Indd analysis of the springs of animal behaviour.' — Saturday Review. 

The Psychology of Character. By. A. A. Roback, Ph.D. 
Third edition, 21s. net. 

‘ He gives a most complete and admirable historical survey of the study of 
character, with an account of all the methods of approach and schools of 
thought. Its comprehensiveness is tittle short of a miracle ; but Dr. 
Roback writes clearly and well : bis book is as interesting as it is erudite.' — 
New Statesman. 

The Social Basis of Consciousness. By Trigant Burrow, 
MJ)., Ph.D. 123 . 6d, net. 

' A most important book. He is not merely revdting against the schema- 
tism of Freud and his pupils. He brings something of vary great h<^ tot 
the solution of human incon^Mtibilities. Psycho-analysis already attacks 
problenu of culture, religion, poUtics. But Dr. Burrow’s botdc s eem s to 
promise a wider outlook upon our common life.' — New Stateemem. 
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The Effects of Music. Edited by Max Schoen. • 15s. net. 

‘ The results ol sacb studies as this confirm the observations of experience, 
and enable ns to hold with much greater confidence views about such things 
as the durability of good music compared with bad.' — Times Literary 
Supplement. ' The facts marshalled are of interest to all music-lovers, and 
particnlarly so to musicians.* — Musical Mirror. 

The Annl ygia of Matter. By Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 21s. 
net. 

* Of the first importance not only for philosophers and physicists but for 
the general reader too. The first of its three parts supplies a statement 
and interpretation of the doctrine of relativity and of the quantum theory, 
done with his habitual uncanny lucidity (and humour), as is indeed the 
rest of the book.' — Manchester Guardian. ' His present brilliant book is 
candid and stimulating and. for both its subject and its treatment, one of 
the best that Mr. Russell has given us.* — Times Literary Supplement. 

Political Pluralism : a Study in Modem Political Theory, By 
K. C. Hsiao. los. 6d. net. 

■ He deals with the whole of the literature, considers Gierke, Du^it, 
Krabbe, Cole, the Webbs, and Laski, and reviews the relation of pluralistic 
thought to representative government, philosophy, law, and international 
relations. There is no doubt that he has a gwp of his subject and breadth 
of view.’ — Yorkshire Post. * This is a very interesting book.’ — Mind. 

The Neurotic Personality. By R. G. Gordon, M.D., D.Sc., 
F.R.C.P.Ed. los. 6d. net. 

■ Such knowledge as we have on the subject, coupled with well-founded 
speculation and presented with clarity and judgment, is ofiered to the 
reader in this interesting book.’ — Times Literary Supplement. ’ A most 
excellent book, in which he pleads strongly for a rational viewpoint towards 
the psycboneuroses.’ — Nature. 

Problems in Psychopathology. By T. W. Mitchell, M.D. 
9s. net. 

' A masterly and reasoned summary of Freud’s contribution to psychology. 
He writes temperately on a controversial subject,’ — Birmingham Post. 
’ When Dr. Mitchell writes anything we expect a brilliant effort, and we are 
not disappointed in this series of lectures.’ — Nature. 

Religious Conversion. By Sante de Sanctis, P*rofessor of 
Psychology in the University of Rome. 12s. 6d. net. 

’ He writes purely as a psycbolt^ist, excluding all religious and metaphysical 
assumptions. This being clearly understood, his astonishingly well- 
documented book will be found of great value alike by those who do, and 
those who do not, share his view of the psychic factors at work in conversion. ’ 
Daily News. 

Judgment and Reasonii^ in the Child. By Jean Piaget, 
Professor at the University of Geneva. los. 6d. net. 

' His new book is further evidence of his cautious and interesting work. 
We recommend it to every student of child mentality. ’—Spsefafor. * A 
minute investigation of the mental processes of early childhood. Dr. Piaget 
seems to us to underrate the importance of his investigations. He makes 
some original contiibutioas to logic.’ — Times Literary Supplement. 
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Dialectic. By Mortimer J. Adler, Lecturer in Psychology, 
C(dumbia University. los. 6d. net. 

I itadf with an analyais of the logical procaae involved in 

venatii ' ” ■ • ■ • 

impUc 

Birmingkem Post. 

Possibility. By Scott Buchanan. los. 6d. net. 

‘ is an essay in philosophy, remarkably well written and attractive, 
xr : possibility, scientific, imaginative, and absolute" - — 

In the course of arriving at his conclusion the author n. 

many c h all en g in g statements which produce a book that many will find 
well worth reading.' — BritisM Journal of Psychology. 

The Technique of Controversy. By Boris B. Bogoshvsl^. 
I2S. 6d. net. 

‘ We can only say that, in comparison with the orthodox treatise on logic, 
this book nukes really profitable and even fascinating reading. It is 
fresh and stimulating, and is in every respect worthy of a place in the 
important aeries to which it belongs.* — Journal of Education. 

The Symbolic Process, and its Integration in Children. By 
John F. Markey, Ph.D. los. 6d. net. 

' He hM collected sin interesting aeries of statistics on such points as the 
composition of the childish vocabulary at various ages, the prevalence of 
personal pronouns, and so on. His merit is that be insists throughout 
on the social character of the " symbolic process — Times Literary 
Supplement. 

The Social Insects : their Origin and Evolution. By William 
Morton Wheeler, Professor of Entomology at Harvard University. 
With 48 plates, 21s. net. 

‘ We have read no book [on the subject] which is up to the standard of 
excellence achieved here.’ — Field. ' The whole book is so crowded with 
Uological facts, satisfying deductions, and philosophic comparisons that 
it commands attention, and an excellent indu renders it a valuable txxdc 
of reference.' — Manchester Guardian. 

How Animals Find Their Way About. By E. Rabaud, Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Biology in the University of Paris. 
With diagrams, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘ A charming essay on one of the most interesting problems in animal 
psychology.' — Journal of Philosophical Studies. ' No biologist or psychol- 
opst can aSord to ignore the critically examined experiments which he 
describes in this book. It is an b<mest attempt to explain mysteries, and 
as such has great value.' — Mssnehesfer Guardian. 

Plato’s Theory of Ethics ; a Study of the Moral Criterion and 
the Highest Good. By Professor R. C. Lodge. 21s. net, 

' A kmg and systematic treatise covering practically the whole range of 
Plato's philosophical thought, which yet owes little to linguistic exegesis, 
constitutes a remarkable achievement. It would be difficult to conceive 
of a work which, within the same compass, would demonstrate more clearly 
Out thoe is an organic whole justly known as Platonism which is internally 
coherent and eternally valuable .' — Timas £ iterary Ssspplament. 
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Contributions to Analytical Psychology By C. G. Jung. 
Dr. Med., Zurich, author of ‘ Psychological Types Translated 
by H. G. and Cary F. Baynes. i8s. net. 

‘ Taken as a whole, the book is extremely important and will fnrther 
consolidate his rrontation as the most purely brilliant investigator that the 
psycho-analytical movement has produced.’ — Times Literary Supplement. 

An Hi^orical Introduction to Modem Psychology. By 
Gardner Murphy, Ph.D. Third Edition, 21s. net. 

* That Dr. Murphy should have been able to handle this mass of material 
in an easy and attractive way is a considerable achievement. He has read 
widely and accuracy, but his erudition is no bnrden to him. His 
summaries are always livdy and acute.' — Times Literary Supplement. 

Emotions of Normal People. By William Moulton Marston, 
Lecturer in Psychology in Columbia University, i8s, net. 

‘ He is an American psychologist and neurologist whose work is quite un- 
known in this country. He has written an important and daring book, a 
very stimulating book. He has thrown down challenges which many may 
consider outrageous.' — Saturday Review. 

The Child’s Conception of the World. By Jean Piaget, 
Professor at the University at Geneva. 12s. 6d. net. 

' The child-mind has been largely an untapped region. Professor Piaget 
has made a serious and effective drive into this area, and has succeeded in 
marking in a considerable outline of the actual facts. They are of interest 
to all who want to understand children. We know of no other source from 
which the same insight can be obtained.' — Manchester Guardian. 

Colour and Colour Theories. By Christine Ladd-Franklin. 
With 9 coloured plates, I2S. 6d. net. 

‘ This is a collection of the various papers in which Mrs. Ladd-Franklin has 
set out her theory of colour-vision — one of the best-known attempts to 
make a consistent story out of this tangle of mysterious phenomena. Her 
iheory is one of the most ingenions and comprehensive that has been put 
forward.' — Times Literary Supplement. 

The Psychology of Philosophers. By Alexander Herzberg, 
Ph.D. los. 6d. net. 

‘ It has been left for him to expound the points in which the psychology 
[of philosophers] appears to differ both from that of I’komme moyen sensuel 
and from that of men of genius in other walks of life. It m^ be admitted 
freely that he puts his case with engaging candour.' — Times Literary 
Supplement. 

Creative Imagination : Studies in the Psychology of Literature. 
By June E. Downey, Professor of Psychology in the University 
of Wyoming. los. 6d. net. 

‘ This is an altogether delightful book. Her psychology is not of the 
dissecting-room type that destroys what it analyses. The author's own 
prose has a high literary quality, while she brings to her subject originality 
and breadth of view.' — Birmingham Post. 
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The Art of Inteiro^ion. By E. R. HamiUon, MA., B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Education, University College of North Wales. 
Introduction by Professor C. Speoimum, F.R.S. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘ His practical advice is of the atmost possible value, and his book is to 
be recommended not only to teachers bnt to all parents who take anv 
interest in the education of their childien. It sets out first principles with 
lucidity and fairness, and is stimulating.* — Saturday Rtvitw, 

The Growth of Reason: a Study of Verbal Activity. By 
Frank Lorimer, Lecturer in Social Theory, Wellesley College, 
los. 6d. net. 

' A valuable book in which the relation of social to org^c factors in thought 
development is traced, the argument being that w^e animals may live 
well by instinct, and primiti\re communities by culture patterns, civilisa- 
tion can live well only by symbols and logic.' — Laruel. 

The Trauma of Birth. By Otto Rank. los. 6d. net. 

* His thesis asserts that the neurotic patient is still shrinking from the pain 
of his own birth . This motive of the birth trauma Dr. Rank follows in many 
aspects, psychological, medicsd, and cultural. He sees it as the root of 
religion, art, and philoaophy. There can lie no doubt of the illumination 
which E>r. Rank's thesis can cast on the nenrotic psyche .' — Timas Litarary 
Supptenunt. 

Biological Principles. By J. H. Woodger, B.Sc., Reader in 
Biology in the University of London. 21s. net. 

‘ The task Mr. Woodger has undertaken must have been very difficult and 
laborioas, but be may be congratulated on the result. '—AfowrAerter Guardian. 
' No biologist who really widies to Uce fundamental problems riiould omit 
to read it.' — Naturs. 

Principles of Experimental Psychology. By H. PUron, 
Professor at the College de France. los. 6d. net. 

' Treating psycboloe^ as the science of reactioos. Professor Pidron ranges 
over the whole field in s masterly rdsumd. We do not know of any general 
work on the subject which is so completely modem in its outlook. As an 
introduction to the whole subject his book appears to us very valuable.’ 
Timas Litarary Supplamtnt. 

The Statistical Method in Economics and Political Science 
By P. Sargant Florence, M.A., Pk.D., Professor of Commerce 
in the University of Birmingham. 25s. net. 

' It sums up tbe work of all the best authorities, but most of it is the author's 
own, is fresh, original, sthnulating, and written in that lucid style that oi 

has been led to expect from him. 

remarkaUe, for it is very much more 

Human Spc^h. By Sir Richard Paget, Bt., FJnstJ*. With 
numerous illustrations. 25s. net. 

‘ 'There is a unique Madnation abonta really original piece of research. ‘The 
process of detecting one of Nature’s secrets constitutes an adventure of the 
mind almost as thrilling to read as to experienoe. It is such an adventura 
Uiat Sir Richard Paget describes. The gist of toe theory is that speech 
is a feature of the month, and more eimedally of the tongne. We ieel that 
we can hardly piaiae it too highly.' — Timee IMmaty Sn ppl ama nt . 
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The Foundations of Geometry and Induction. By Jean 
Nicod. Introduction by Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 16s. net. 

' Anyone on firat reading these two essays might be tempted to underrate 
them, but further study would show him his mistake, and convince him that 
the death of their author at the age of thirty has bran a most serious loss 
to modem philosophy.' — Journal of Philosophical Studies. 

Pleasure and Instinct : a Study in the Psychology of Human 
Action. By A. H. B. Allen. 12s.6d.net. 

‘ An eminently clear and readable monograph on the much-discussed 
problem of the nature of pleasure and unpleasnie. Since this work 
amplifies some of the most important aspects of general psychology, the 
student will find it useful to read in conjunction with his text-brok.' — 
British Medical Journal. 

History of Chinese Political Thought, during the early Tsin 
Period. By Liang Chi-Chao. With 2 portraits, los. 6d. net. 
‘ For all his wide knowledge of non-Chinese political systems and the breadth 
of his own opinions, he remained at heart a Confucianist. - Amidst the 
drums and trumpets of the professional politicians, this grmt scholar’s 
exposition of the political foundations of the oldest civilization in the world 
comes like the deep note of some ancient temple bell.’ — Times Literary 
Supplement. 

Five Types of Ethical Theory. By C. D. Broad, LUt.D., 
Lecturer at Trinity College, Cambridge. i6s. net. 

' A book on ethics by Dr. Broad is bound to be welcome to all lovers of clear 
thought There is no branch of phiJosopbical study which stands more in 
need of the special gifts which mark all his writings, great analytical acumen, 
eminent lucidity of thought and statement, serene detachment £rom 
irrelevant preju^ces.' — Mind. 

The Nature of Life. By Eugenio Rignano, Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Milam. 7s. 6d. net. 

‘ In this learned and arresting study he has elaborated the arguments of 
those biologists who have seen in the activities of the simplest oiganisms 
purposive movements inspired by trial and error and foreshadowing the 
reasoning powers of the higher animals and man. It is this purposiveness 
of life which distinguishes it from all the inorganic processes.’ — New 

The Mental Development of the Child. By Karl Buhler, 
Professor in the University of Vienna. 8s. 6d. net. 

’ He summarizes in a masterly way all that we have really learned so far 
about the mental development of the child. Few psychologists show a 
judgment so cool and so tree from the bias of preconceived theories. He 
takes us with penetrating comments through the silly age, the chimpanzee 
age, the age of the grabber, the toddler, the babbler.’ — Times Literary 
Supplement. 

The Child’s Conception of Physical Cau^lity. By Jean 
Piaget, Professor at the University of Geneva. 12s. 6d. net. 

’ Develops further his valuable work. Here he endeavours to arrive at 
some idea of the child’s notions of the reasons behind movement, and hence 
to consider its primitive system of physics. His results are likely to prove 
useful in tiie study of the psychological history of the human race, and in 
the understanding of primitive peoples, as w^ as that of the child. Hia 
method is admirable.’ — Saturday Review. 
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Integrative Psychology ; a Study of Unit Response. By 
WiUiam M. Marston, C. Daly King, and Elizabeth H. Marston. 
2IS. net. 

‘ Here is a daring attempt to explain personality in terms ot physiology. 
It might seem that in such an attmnpt the authors must have slight^ 
personality. It is found, however, Hiat they have magnified its importance. 
To deal adequately with the long and admirably coordinated argument 
of this book is impossible, and it must suffice to refer all who deshe that 
TOjycbology shall be placed on a scientific basis to the book itself.' — Saturday 
Raviaw. 

Eidetic Imagery, and the T3T>ol<^cal Method. By E. R. 

Jaensch, Professor in the University of Marburg. 7s. 6d. net. 

' While the woric of Professor Jaensch is well-known to psychologists and 
edncationalists, it istoo little known to physicians. An excellent translation 
recently published leaves no excuse for ignorance of a subject as important 
as it is interesting. The author epitomises much of the recent 

work on these fa^inating topics.' — Lancat. 

The Laws of Feeling. By F. Paulhan. Translated by C. K. 
Ogden. los. 6d. net. 

■ It is strange that so important a contribution to our knowledge of feeling 
and emotion should have sufiered neglect. The main thesis that the author 
advances is that all feeling, even pleasure and pain, and all emotion are due 
to the arrest of tendencies.' — Saturday Rsvirw. 

The Psychology of Intelligence and Will. By H. G. Wyatt. 
12s. 6a. net. 

‘Its value lies, not merely in the analysis of volitional consciousness and the 
definite relation of will-process in its highest form of free initiative to the 
capacity for relational thinking in its most creative aspect, but in the 
reasoned challenge which it makes to all forms of mechanistic psychology.' 
— Journal of PhUosopkicai Studirs. 

The Concentric Method, in the Diagnosis of the Psycho- 
neurotic. By Af. Laignel-Lavastine, Associate-Professor of 
the Paris M^cal Faculty. With 8 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
‘ This book emphasizes the physiological aspects of the psychoneuroses 
which are liable to be overlooked or altogether n^ected, and it will certainly 
be read with advantage ^ those concerned with the treatment of psycho- 
neurotic patients.' — British Madicat Journal. 

The Foundations of Mathematics and other logical Essays. 
By F. P. Ramsey. Edited by R. B. BraitkwaiU, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Preface by G. E. Moore, 
Litt. D., Professor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the 
University of Cambridge. 15s. net. 

‘ His work on mathematical logic seems to me the most important that has 
appeared since Wittgenstein's Traetatus Logieo-Philotophicus.' — Bertrand 
Russell, in Mind. ‘ 1 recommend it as being at once more exciting and more 
fruitful than the more sustained theorizing of maturer philosophers.^ — Granta. 

The Philosophy of the Uncxmscious. By E. von Hartmann. 

Introduction C. K. Ogden. 15s. net 
' The reprint of so famous a book in a cheap and accessible medium is a 
boon which should not be accepted ong^iously. Mr. Ogden contributes 
- -•--’t but suggestive introdur^ n.'— Tims* Literary 5“' ' 
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The Psycholotfy of Men of Genius. By E. Krdschmtr, 
Profesror in the University of Marburg. With 42 plates, 15s. net. 
* We are grateful for a deeply interestiug and illuminating survey of the 
problem .’ — Journal of Neurology. ' A laminating study which illuminates 


Outlines of the History of Greek Philosophy. By 
E. Zeller. Thirteenth Edition completely revised by Dr. 
W. Nestle. 15s. net. 

* This new edition of a classical work on the history of philosophy will be 
of great use to the student and not less as a handy manual to the specialists. 
We find masterly essays on the pre-socratic thinkers, a succinct review of 
Platonic and Aristotdian philosophy, with a clear survey of Hellenistic 
and Roman philosophers and Neo-platonism.’ — Philosopher. 

The Primitive Mind and Modem Civilization. By 
C. R. Aldrich. Introduction by B. Malinowski, Professor of 
Anthropology in the University of London. Foreword by 
C. G. Jung. I2S. 6d. net. 

‘ He has tried to show how far the psychology of the savage is alive and 
operative in modem civiliiation, and to offer ad^uate psycbolopcal 
explanations of manners and customs seemingly irrational or superstitious. 
He develops his thesis with ingenuity and a wide knowledge of the vast 
literature. ’ — News-Chronicle 

The Psychology of Children's Drawings, from theFirst Stroke 
to the Coloured Drawing. By Helga Eng. With 8 coloured 
plates and numerous line illustrations, 12s. 6d. net. 

■ The first part of the book is data, the detailed description of a single child’s 
drawings from the age of ten months to eight years, with many excellent 
reproductions of the original sketches. In the second part Dr. Eng discusses 
these stages more fully and traces their development and psychology. This 
is the most valuable contribution of her book.' — Manchester Guardian. 
The Theory of Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes by C. K. Ogden. 7s. 6d. net. 

' Emphatically a book that every political student should possess and ke^ 
for constant reference.’ — Everyman. ‘ A handsome edition of one of the 
great classics of social science.’ — Literary Guide. ’ This book is cordially 
recommended to the legal profession.’ — Law Journal. 

Invention and the Unconscious. By J. M. Montmasson. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by Dr. H. Stafford Haifidd. 
15s. net. 

‘ His informative and stimulating essay, in which he first examines many 
discoveries in the scientific and mechanical field, and then considers 
how the unconscious mind may bring inventions to birth.’ — 

The Mind and its Body : the Foundations of Psychology. By 
Charles Fox, Lectm-er on Education in the University of Cam- 
bridge. los. 6d. net. 

‘ The whole fi eld of psychology is reviewed with candour. It will lead many 
to review their basic concepts and some to realize that psychology has 
something to add to our uiiderstanding of the workings of the b^y.‘ — 
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The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes. By 5 . Zuckerman, 
D.Sc.. M.R.C.S. With 24 plates, 15s. net. 

‘ A graphic and frank account of the amazing doings of the baboons he 
watted. It is no exaggeration to claim that the book marks the banning 
of a new epoch in the study of a subject which is the essentia] foundation ot 
the biolcgical approach to sociology.' — Sunday Times. 

The Development of the Sexual Impulses. By R. E. Money- 
Kyrle, author of The Meaning of Sacrifice. los. 6d. net. 

* Dr. Honey-Kyiie has developed his theme with exceptional insight and 
sense of pitq>ortion. Students who wish to know what j^cho-analysis 

Literary S 

Constitution.Types in Delinquency. By W. A. WiUemse. 

With 32 plates, 15s. net. 

* A valuable book which students ot delinquency cannot afford to iraore.' 
— Times Literary Supplement. ‘ A great deal ot valuable material for the 
criminologist. ' — Brain . 

Mencius on the Mind. By /. A. Richards, author of 
Principles of Literary Criticism. los. 6d. net. 

* His very interesting and suggestive book. He takes certain passages 
from Mencius and attempts a literal rendering, as an introduction to his 
general theme, the difficulty of translaUon .' — Aeai Statesman. 

The Sciences of Man in the Making. By Professor E. A. 
Kirkpatrick. 15s. net. 

‘ Introduces the reader to scientihc method and to the points ot view ot 
anthropology and ethnology, of physiology and hygiene, of eugenics and 
euthemcs. of economic and politick science, of sociology and education, 
of religion and ethics.' — Journal of Education. 

The Psychology of Consciousness. By C. Daly King. 
Introduction by Dr. W. M. Marston. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘ He has a hght touch, but before bringmg forward his own thesis be discusses 
the various schools of thought, including the psychonic theory. He argues 
that what they study is really a branch of physiology. The only real 
psycbok^y is to investigate consciousness.’ — Birminghmn Post. 

The Psychology of Animals, in Relation to Human Psychology. 

By F. Alvcrdes, Professor at Marburg University. 9s. net. 

' May be thoroughly recommended as a clear and simple introduction to 
the study of animal behaviour from the psychologu^ point of view.' 
— Science Progress. 

The Gestalt Theory, and the Problem of Configuration. By 
Bruno Petermann. Illustrated, 15s. net. 

‘ In the book before us Dr. Petermann has set himself to examine practicsdly 
the whole gestalt hterature, and has produced what is not on^ an exceeding- 
lyjiseful summary but an acute critique.' — Times Literary Supplement. 
The Theory of Fictions. By Jeremy BerUham. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by C. K. Ogden. Z2s. 6d. net. 

' A thorough study of it will prove it to be a mine of information. Mr, 
Qeden has done a real service to philosophy by publishing this book, which 
t&l be considered by many aa a revdation.' — Nature. 
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Ethical Relativity. 'Qy E. A.Westermarck, Ph.D., Hon.LL.D., 
author of A History of Human Marriage. 12 s. 6d. net. 

‘ This very important work. . . . It is of great advantage to have his 

theoretical doctrine in this separate and considered form. In these days it 
is a refreshment to have a writer who attempts to throw light on right and 
wrong by tracing them back to their origin .’ — Manchester Guardian. 

The Spirit of Language in Civilization. By K. Vossler. 

I2S. oA. net. 


language and religion, of language and science, and of language and poetry. 
His work is full of fine things.’ — Manchester Guardxan. 

The Moral Judgm6nt of the Child. By Jean Piaget, Professor 
at the University of Geneva. 12s. 6d. net. 

‘ In this, the most brilliant and persuasive of Professor Piaget's studies of 
the child's mind, we are led from a consideration of the game of marbles 
and Its rules to a new psychology and a new pedagogy.’ — New Statesman. 

The Nature of Learning. By Prof essor George Humphrey, M. A., 
Ph.D. 15s. net. 

‘ A stimulating review of recent investigation into the physiology of psycho- 
logy.’ — New Statesman. ' A deeply interesting book.’ — Mmd. 

The Dynamics of Education. By Hilda Taha. Introduction 
by W. H. Kilpatrick, Professor at Columbia University. los. 6d. 
net. 

‘ Where she emphasizes the imjiortance of group action, the book is of 
exceptional value. The sphere of conduct is treated with the same dis- 
passionate comprehension.’ — Sunday Ttmes. 

The Individual and the Community. By Wen Kwei Liao, 
M.A., Ph.D. 15s. net. 

‘ His subject is the contrast of legalism and moralism. . . . Particularly 
valuable is the account given of Sun Yat-Sen. The book is noticeable, 
not merely as a piece of philosophy, but as a clue to the present mind of 
China.’ — Manchester Guardian. 

Crime, Law, and Social Science. By Jerome Michael, 
Professor of Law in Columbia University, and Mortimer J. Adler. 
15s. net. 

importa 

:e of criminology . . .’ — Listener. 

Dynamic Social Research. By John J.Hader astd Eduard C. 
Lindeman. 12s. 6d. net. 

Speech Disorders; a Psychological Study. By Sara Stinchfield, 
Ph.D. With 8 plates, 15s. net. 

The Nature of Mathematics : a Critical Survey. By Max 
Black. los. 6d. net. 
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{Not included in th* Classified Index.) 


Principles of Gestalt Psychology . 

K. Koffka 

I^ycbological Optics .... 

D. Me. L. Purdy 

The Theory of Hearing 

H. Hartridge, D.Sc. 

Emotional Expression in Birds 

F. B. Kirkman 

The Mind as an Organism 

E. Miller 

Animal Behaviour .... 

H. Munro Fox 

The Psychology of Insects 

J. G. Myers 


Colour-Harmony C. K. Ogden and James Wood 

Theory of Medical Diagnosis F. G. Crookshank, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Language as Symbol and as Expression . E. Safiif 

Psycholc^ of Kinship . . . . B. Malinowski, D.Se. 

Social Biology M. Ginsberg, D.Lii. 

The Philosophy of Law .... A. L.Goodhart 

The Psychology of Mathematics E. R. Hamilton 

Mathematics for Philosophers . . . G.H. Hardy, F.R.S. 

The Psychology of M)rt^ ... G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S. 
The Psychology of Music . Edward J. Dent 

Psychology of Primitive Peoples . . B. Malinowski, D.Sc. 

Development of Chinese Thought ... Hu Shih 








